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GENERAL FARM LEGISLATION 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1960 


Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. . 

Present: Representatives Cooley (chairman), Poage, Grant, Gath- 
ings, McMillan, Abernethy, Albert, Jones, Johnson of Wisconsin, Bass, 
Jennings. Matthews, MeGovern, Coad, Breeding, Stubblefield, Me- 
Sween, Hogan, Levering, Hoeven, Dague, Belcher, McIntire, Dixon, 
Smith, Teague of California, Short, Mrs. May, Pirnie, Latta. 

Also present: Representatives Neal, Smith of Towa, and Leslie 
Arends of I]linois. 

Christine S. Gallagher and Hyde H. Murray, assistant clerk. 

(The bills are as follows :) 


[H.R. 10355, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income sta- 
bilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institu- 
tions of additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the 
family farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960", and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress to 
promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against all forms 
of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the system of 
independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free enterprise 
in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists than all the rest 
of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest promise of 
security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever-present source 
of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 
Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 


by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection S8e(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (in- 
cluding filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, 
other field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, 
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cattle, hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, 

honey-bees, and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards 

established thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).” 
(2) Section 8c(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agri- 
cultural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secre- 
tary shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers 
to prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation of the 
terms of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out of any 
provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust laws 
of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in mar- 
keting or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8¢(2), 
concerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11) (A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such order, 
of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as practicable, 
representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a committee 
is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his agency to ad- 
minister the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds of 
the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommended, the 
Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a pro- 
posed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or marketing 
areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other find- 
ings and determinations required under this section, that such a comprehensive 
order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such dif- 
ferent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as 
the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in produc- 
tion and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section Se is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”’. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section : 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) or 
in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8c the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculiure shall declare 
part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 
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Part II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price” means the price defined in 
section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Src. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated pro- 
duction and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing order 
is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration under 
section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, exceed 
estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding production and 
marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply and demand 
for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the level of farm 
net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the production and market- 
ing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the election of a farm com- 
modity program development committee to be composed of representative pro- 
ducers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural producers and 
who obtain an important portion of their income from production of the com- 
modity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity program develop- 
ment committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of 
the commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than 
nine geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such 
districts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, 
the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representation 
of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and (2) 
the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approximately 
equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible, without 
dividing any county into more than one district. 

(ce) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development 
committee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of 
candidates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of 
such members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the 
Department of Agriculture designated by him shall meet and confer with such 
commodity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensa- 
tion. If a vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate 
member elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, ex- 
cept the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each day’s 
attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from such 
meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other ex- 
penses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this 
exception shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such cemmittee shall develop, with assistance provided by 
the Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
sage for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 

is part. 
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Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has been 
recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with 
the objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct 
a referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they 
favor effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program for 
such commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of such 
commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, been 
not less than $500. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in favor 
of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to be in 
full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production and mar- 
keting year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed program 
for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United States exceeds 
$20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, through the 
President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to the Vice Presi- 
dent for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall not be placed 
into effect if within ninety days either of such committees expresses disapproval 
by committee resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not vote 
in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall 
be a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
and foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for 
such commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under the provi- 
sions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and less 
10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. In 
determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment goal 
under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the commodity which will 
supply the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro- 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers ; and 

(ec) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, 
export incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost 
to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will 
result in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities: 
Provided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator 
receive total Government payments of more than $10,000 for such purposes 
in any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated cost 
to the United States in any production and marketing year for any com- 
modity shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum cf the estimated 
crop sales of such commodity in such year. 
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Sec, 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food 
value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such com- 
modity where 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be 
carried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in 
section 154(c). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section : 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products dis- 
tributed to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. 
In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such 
products which are not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Whenever any donee eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such 
commodities may be purchased on the local market in accordance with regula- 
tions promulgated by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby 
relieving the Government of the necessity of storing and transporting such 
commodities. The sum of $500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to carry out this section.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a cotamodity pro- 
gram under part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 19383) for that grain goes into effect, are 
authorized. Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in 
section 151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make 
certain that wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human 
consumption. 

TITLE WI—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, 
is amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Act” 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”, and (8) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provided the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). 
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“Seo. 202. (a) Asa condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or kind 
that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part II of 
title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a conserya- 
tion practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the farm or 
farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms. Such 
soil-building base shall be composed of the producer’s contributed acreage, as 
provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, ag 
provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated shall be 
not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land on 
the farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
comes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for the 
farm. 

“(c) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such land 
in the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary shall 
determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and con- 
servation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice to be 
established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in the sgoil- 
building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building use 
for a period of at least three years. 

“Sec. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage in 
the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under 
Public Law 875, EKighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall 
adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control 
consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) 
of this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building base 
multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm for the 
crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the land so 
retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, of the average 
annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, such 
payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the inventory 
of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind to the 
producer, his payments shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable certifi- 
cate, at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 
204, nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960. 
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Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration 
of this title. . 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Seo, 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has 
in any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the 
production of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a part- 
nership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for purposes 
of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to which 
this title applies. 

“Spo, 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Nation, 
enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater extent 
and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in interstate 
and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such com- 
modity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and 
foreign commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation 
facilities in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling 
and processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign 
commerce is directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies 
result in an inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, 
with the consequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products 
moving in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are 
excessive, prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find 
outlets for their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally 
excessive supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the 
financial stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facili- 
ties through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. 
Such excessive marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities mar- 
keted in interstate and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, 
with resultant high prices to consumers and danger to the finaneial stability 
of persons engaged in transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities 
in interstate and foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another 
overexpansion of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the 
maintenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate 
flow of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists are 
necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce under such conditions. 
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[H.R.10356, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income 
stabilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions 
of additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
“arm Income Act of 1960", and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress to 
promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against aj 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the 
system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free 
enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists that aly 
the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest promise 
of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever-present source 
of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICR 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 


by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8c (2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (in- 
eluding filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, 
other field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, 
cattle, hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, 
honeybees, and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards 
established thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).” 

(2) Section 8¢(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agri- 
cultural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secre- 
tary shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers 
to prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation of the 
terms of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out of 
any provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust 
laws of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in mar- 
keting or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8e(2), 
concerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 


(4) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 
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“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such 
order, of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as 
practicable, representation for each such defined production or marketing area 
if a committee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his 
agency to administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds of 
the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommended, the 
Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a 
proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or mar- 
keting areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other 
findings and determinations required under this section, that such a compre- 
hensive order for the commodity is practicable; he shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such differ- 
ent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as the 
Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in produc- 
tion and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section Se is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”’. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section : 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
or in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8e of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall de- 
clare part Il of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


Part II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price” means the price defined in 
section 801 (a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated pro- 
duction and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing order 
is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration under 
section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, ex- 
ceed estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding produc- 
tion and marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply and 
demand for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the 
level of farm net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the pro- 
duction and marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the 
election of a farm commodity program development committee to be composed 
of representative producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agri- 
cultural producers and who obtain an important portion of their income from 
production of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm com- 
modity program development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such 
farm commodity program development committee, the production area or areas 
of the commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less 
than nine geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designat- 
ing such districts with respect to any such commodity program development 
committee, the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic 
representation of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United 
States, and (2) the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having 
approximately equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as pos- 
sible without dividing any county into more than one district. 
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(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee, The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development com- 
mittee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of candi- 
dates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of such 
members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the Department 
of Agriculture designated by him shall meet and confer with such commodity 
committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation. If a 
vacancy occurs in the membership of a commitee, the alternate members elected 
for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and 
from such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and 
other expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard 
to other laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel 
and subsistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per 
diem and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this excep- 
tion shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member's 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has been 
recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with the 
objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct a 
referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they 
favor effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program 
for such commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of such 
commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, been 
not less than $500. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production 
and marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed 
program for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United 
States exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, 
through the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to 
the Vice President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall 
not be placed into effect if within ninety days either of such committees ex- 
presses disapproval by committee resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not vote 
in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 
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Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall 
be a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
and foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for 
such commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that 
amount which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under 
the provisions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
and less 10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity 
Credit Corporation at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into 
effect. In determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment goal under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the commodity 
which will supply the estimated domestic market. 

Spe. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro- 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modites concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers; and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, 
export incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost 
to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will 
result in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodi- 
ties: Provided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm 
operator receive total Government payments of more than $10,000 for such 
purposes in any one marketing year: And provided further, That the esti- 
mated cost to the United States in any production and marketing year for 
any commodity shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the 
estimated crop sales of such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratie to the food 
value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 19388, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such com- 
modity where— 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be car- 
ried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in sec- 
tion 154(c). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 


151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 
Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 
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TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Seo. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section : 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake a 
program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products distributed 
to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program, In carrying 
out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products which are 
not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever any donee 
eligible to receive Commodities desires to do so, such commodities may be pur- 
chased on the local market in accordance with regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the Government 
of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. The sum of 
$500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program under 
part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are authorized. 
Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in section 151 of the 
Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make certain that 
wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human consumption. 


TITLE I1I—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, js 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Act” 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize the 
national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section S(b) to 
encourage and provided the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, rather 
than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria provided 
in section 8(b). 

“Sec. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or kind 
that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part II 
of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a conser- 
vation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the farm 
or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms. Such 
soil-building base shall be composed of the producer's contributed acreage, as 
provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated shall be 
not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land 
on the farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the 
tillable land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base 
for the farm. 

“(¢) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 80. per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soid-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such land in 
the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary shall 
determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and con- 
servation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice to be 
established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in the soil- 
building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building use 
for a period of at least three years. 
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“Sec, 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, ex- 
cepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife or 
other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage in the 
soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the area 
within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been determined by 
the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under Public 
Law 875, Kighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall adopt 
such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control con- 
sistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Seo. 204 (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer as 
the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) of 
this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building base 
multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm for 
the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the land 
so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, of the average 
annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, such 
payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the inventory 
of Community Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind to the 
producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable certificate 
at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act 
shall be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive anw cost-sharing payments provided in section 204, 
nor to receive any payments provided in part Il of title I of the Family Farm 
Income Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administra- 
tion of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has 
in any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the 
production of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for purposes 
of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to which this 
title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Nat‘on, 
eiter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater extent 
and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in interstate 
and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such com- 
modity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and 
foreign commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation 
facilities in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling 
and processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce is directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies 
result in an inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, 
with the consequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 
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Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products moy.- 
ing in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are excessive, 
prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets for 
their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally excessive 
supplies in interstate comerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial 
stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in interstate 
and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant high 
prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons engaged in 
transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another overexpansion 
of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities are 
such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in cooperation, 
eannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages and 
the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, maintain 
normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing thereof 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the 
maintenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate 
flow of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce, 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists 
are necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce under such conditions. 


[H.R.10357, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income 
stabilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960", and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against all 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the 
system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free 
enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists than all 
the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest promise 
of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever-present 
source of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
PART I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8e (2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (inelud- 
ing filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, other 
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field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, 

hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, honey- 

bees, and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards 

established thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).” 
(2) Section 8c(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agri- 
cultural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secre- 
tary shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers 
to prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation of the 
terms of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out of 
any povisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust 
laws of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph : 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in market- 
ing or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8c(2), concern- 
ing stipuation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, grades, 
and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing the terms 
of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating such con- 
tractual agreements and providing that the expense of administering such order 
be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8e(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such order, 
of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as practicable, 
representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a committee 
is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his agency to admin- 
ister the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds 
of the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommended, the 
Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a 
proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or mar- 
keting areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other 
findings and determinations required under this section, that such a compre- 
hensive order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such 
different terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, 
as the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in 
production and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section Se is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section : 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 
Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
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or in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section Se the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
declare part IL of this tithe inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


Parr II—NaATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price’ means the price defined 
in section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing order 
is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration under 
section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, exceed 
estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding production 
and marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply and 
demand for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the 
level of farm net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the produc- 
tion and marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the election 
of a farm commodity program development committee to be composed of repre- 
sentative producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural 
producers and who obtain an important portion of their income from production 
of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity pro- 
gram development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of 
the commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than 
nine geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such 
districts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, 
the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representa- 
tion of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and 
(2) the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approxi- 
mately equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible with- 
out dividing any county into more than one district. 

(©) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member and 
one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development com- 
mittee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of candi- 
dates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of 
such members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the De- 
partment of Agriculture designated by him shall meet and confer with such 
commodity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensa- 
tion. If a vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate mem- 
ber elected for such place serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and 
from such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and 
other expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to 
other laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and 
subsistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per 
diem and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 288, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this ex- 
ception shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 
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Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by 
the Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part. a 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has 
been recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with 
the objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct 
a referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they 
favor effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program 
for such commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regula- 

tions prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued 
by him, provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum 
for any such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales 
of such commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five 
years, been not less than $500. 
" (e) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production 
and marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed 
program for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United 
States exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, 
through the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to 
the Vice President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall 
not be placed into effect if within ninety days either of such committees 
expresses disapproval by committee resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not 
yote in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in 
effect on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall 
be a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
and foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for 
such commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under the 
provisions of title TI of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and 
less 10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit 
Corporation at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. 
In determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment 
goal under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the commodity which 
will supply the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro- 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions of 
section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the commodi- 
ties concerned : 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers ; and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, 
export incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost to 
consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will result 
in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities: Pro- 
vided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator re- 
ceive total Government payments of more than $10,000 for such purposes in 
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any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated cost to 
the United States in any production and marketing year for any commodity 
shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated crop sales 
of such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in any 
feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food value 
of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing for 
acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such commodity 
where— 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that a 
national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be carried 
out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been disap- 
proved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in section 
154(¢). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 151 
of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201 (a). Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section : 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products dis- 
tributed to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. 
In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products 
which are not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever 
any donee eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities 
may be purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the 
Government of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. The 
sum of $500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this section.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program 
under part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are author- 
ized. Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make certain 
that wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human consumption. 


TITLH IlI—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Act” 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
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of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). oath ‘ 

“Spo, 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part 
II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a 
conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the 
farm or farms controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms. 
Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer’s contributed acreage, 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, 
as provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated shall 
be not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land 
on the farm. ' f 

“(p) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the 
tillable land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for 
the farm. = 

“(c) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or 
other soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil- 
building base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter 
such land in the base for such number of years not less than three as the 
Secretary shall determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good 
land use and conservation standards, the completion of the conservation use 
or practice to be established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the 
land in the soil-building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous 
soil-building use for a period of at least three years. 

“Sec. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage 
in the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under 
Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall 
adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control 
consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) of 
this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm 
for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the 
land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, of the 
average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, 
such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the 
inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind 
to the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable 
certificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act 
shall be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 
204, nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960. 
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“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for the 
production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the yield 
thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration of this 
title. : 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has in 
any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the pro- 
duction of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum grain 
flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. , 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of q 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for purposes 
of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to which this 
title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


See. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Nation, 
enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater extent 
and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in interstate and 
foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such commodity 
will acutely and direct affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and foreign com- 
merce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation facilities in 
interstate and foreign commerce ure overtaxed, and the handling and processing 
facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed 
become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies result in an inadequate 
flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with the consequence of 
unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products 
moving in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are exces- 
sive, prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets 
for their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally exces- 
sive supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial 
stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in interstate 
and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant 
high prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons engaged 
in transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another overexpansion 
of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent 
fluctuations in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of com- 
modities in interstate conmerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate flow 
of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists are 
necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in inter- 
stute and foreign commerce under such conditions. 
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[H.R. 10358, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


4 BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income 

” stabilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“Family Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be the policy of the 
Congress to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture 
against all forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition 
that the system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation 
of free enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists 
than all the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest 
promise of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever- 
present source of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection Se(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (in- 
cluding filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, 
other field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, 
cattle, hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, 
honeybees, and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards 
established thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).” 

(2) Section Sc(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agricul- 
tural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Sec- 
retary shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such pro- 
ducers to prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation 
of the terms of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying 
out of any provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection Se(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in market- 
ing or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8c(2), concern- 
ing stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, grades, 
and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing the terms 
of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating such con- 
tractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering such order 
he paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to 
any or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, 
as the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared 
policy of the Act, as amended. 
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“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretay in such oder, 
of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as pr acticable, 
representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a com- 
inittee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his agency to 
administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual 
quantity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one 
or more orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two- 
thirds of the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recom- 
mended, the Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a 
hearing upon a proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all 
production or marketing areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, 
in addition to the other findings and determinations required under this section, 
that such a comprehensive order for the commodity is practicable, he shall 
issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such 
different terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, 
as the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in 
production and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section 8e is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,” 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section: 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
or in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section Sc the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall declare 
part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


Part II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


, 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price’? means the price defined 
in section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 19388. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated production 
and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, wool, 
sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing order is in 
effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration under section 
202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, exceed esti- 
mated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding production and 
marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply and demand for 
that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the level of farm 
net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the production and 
marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the election of a 
farm commodity program development committee to be composed of representa- 
tive producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural producers 
and who obtain an important portion of their income from production of the 
commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity program 
development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of the 
commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than nine 
geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such 
districts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, 
the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representa- 
tion of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and 

(2) the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approxi- 
mately equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible 
without dividing any county into more than one district. 
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(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member and 
one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development com- 
mittee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of candi- 
dates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of 
such members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the De- 
partment of Agriculture designated by him shall meet and confer with such 
commodity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensa- 
tion. If a vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate 
member elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and section 
190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this exception shall 
not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has been 
recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with the 
objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct 
a referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they 
favor effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program for 
such commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of such 
commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, been 
not less than $500. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program 
to be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production 
and marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed 
program for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United 
States exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, 
through the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to 
the Vice President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall not 
be placed into effect if within ninety days either of such committees expresses 
disapproval by committee resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referedum do not vote 
in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 
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Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment 
program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity for 
which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall be 
a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic and 
foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for such 
commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under the pro- 
visions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and 
less 10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit 
Corporation at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. 
In determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment goal 
under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the commodity which 
will supply the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under the 
provisions of this part shall 

(2) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment 
procedure to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers : and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, 
export incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost to 
consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provision which will result in 
Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities: Pro- 
vided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator 
receive total Government payments of more than $10,000 for such purposes 
in any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated cost 
to the United States in any production and marketing year for any com- 
modity shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated 
crop sales of such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain, sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food 
value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 19388, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such com- 
modity where— 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that a 
national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be carried 
out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in section 
154(¢). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 
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TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201 (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section : 

“Seo, 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products distrib- 
uted to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. In 
carrying out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products 
which are not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever 
any donee eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities 
may be purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving 
the Government of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. 
The sum of $500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this section.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, in- 
cluding wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program under 
part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are author- 
ized. Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make certain 
that wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human consump- 
tion. 

TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec, 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Act” 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec, 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provided the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section &(b). 

“Sec, 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part 
II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a 
conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the 
farm or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms. 
Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer’s contributed acreage, 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Governiment-rented acreage, 
as provided in subsection (¢c) of this section. The acreage so designated shall 
be not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for the farm. 

“(c) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such land 
in the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary shall 
determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and 
conservation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice to 
be established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in the soil- 
building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building 
use for a period of at least three years. 
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“Sec. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building bage 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage in 
the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under 
Public Law 875, Highty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall 
adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control 
consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and 
policy specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) of 
this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm 
for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the 
land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, of the 
average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, 
such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the 
inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind 
to the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable 
certificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 204, 
nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family Farm 
Income Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for the 
production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the yield 
thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration of 
this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has in 
any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the pro- 
duction of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, sobyeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for purposes 
of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to which this 
title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Nation, 
enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater extent 
and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in interstate and 
foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such commodity 
will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and foreign com- 
merce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation facilities in 
interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling and processing 
facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed 
become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies result in an inadequate 
flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with the consequence of 
unreasonably high prices to consumers. 
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Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products 
moving in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are exces- 
sive, prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets 
for their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally exces- 
sive supplies in interstate commerce and at sacrifice prices, endangering the 
financial stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities 
through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such 
excessive marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in 
interstate and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with re- 
sultant high prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons 
engaged in transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another over- 
expansion of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluc- 
tuations in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commod- 
ities in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coop- 
eration, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate flow 
of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. The 
provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such commodities 
whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists are necessary 
in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce under such conditions. 


(H.R. 10359, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income 
stabilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960", and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress to 
promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against all 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the sys- 
tem of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free enter- 
prise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists than all the 
rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest promise of 
security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever-present source 
of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT FAIR PRICE 
PART I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8c(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (includ- 
ing filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, other 
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field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, 
hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, honey bees, 
and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards established 
thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).” 

(2) Section 8c(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agricul- 
tural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secretary 
shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers to 
prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation of the terms 
of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out of any provi- 
sions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust laws of the 
United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph : 

“(E)) Bstablishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in market- 
ing or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section Se (2), concern- 
ing stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, grades, 
and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing the terms 
of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating such 
contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering such 
order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


*(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as the 
Secretary iimds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy of 
the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such order, 
of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as practicable, 
representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a committee 
is appointed, pursuant to subsecton (7) of this section, as his agency to 
administer the order. 

““(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds of 
the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommended, the 
Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a pro- 
posed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or marketing 
areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other findings 
and determinations required under this section, that such a comprehensive order 
for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such dif- 
ferent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as 
the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in pro- 
duction and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section Se is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,” 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following section: 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 
Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
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or in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall declare part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


PART II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 
Sec, 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price’ means the price defined 
in section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing 
order is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration 
under section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, 
exceed estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding pro- 
duction and marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply 
and demand for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree 
the level of farm net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the 
production and marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the 
election of a farm commodity program development committee to be composed 
of representative producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricul- 
tural producers and who obtain an important portion of their income from 
production of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm com 
modity program development committees, 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such 
farm commodity program development: committee, the production area or areas 
of the commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less 
than nine geographic districts to be designated the Secretary. In designating 
such districts with respect to any such commodity program development com- 
mittee, the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic 
representation of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United 
States, and (2) the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having 
approximately equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as 
possible without dividing any county into more than one district. 

(c¢) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development 
committee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of 
candidates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election 
of such members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the 
Department of Agriculture designated by him, shall meet and confer with such 
commodity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensa- 
tion. If a vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate 
member elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion*of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and 
from such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and 
other expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard 
to other laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel 
and subsistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said 
per diem and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this excep- 
tion shall not extend 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer 
of the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 
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(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Govern. 
ment involving any matter concerning which the member had any respon- 
sibilities arising out of his holding such office during the period he held 
such office. 

Sec. 158. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by 
the Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabiliza- 
tion program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided 
in this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has been 
recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with the 
objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct 
a referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they 
favor effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program 
for such commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of such 
commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, been 
not less than $500. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretray shall declare the proposed program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production 
and marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed 
program for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United 
States exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, 
through the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to 
the Vice President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall 
not be placed into effect if within ninety days either of such committees expresses 
disapproval by committee resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not vote 
in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Seo. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment 
program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity for 
which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall be a 
quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic and 
foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for such 
commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under the pro- 
visions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and less 
10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. In 
determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment goal 
under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the commodity which will 
supply the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment 
procedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers; and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, ex- 
port incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
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or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost 
to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will 
result in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities : 
Provided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator 
receive total Government payments of more than $5,000 for such purposes 
in any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated cost 
to the United States in any production and marketing year for any com- 
modity shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated 
crop sales of such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food 
yalue of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, pro- 
viding for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agri- 
cultural commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be 
ineffective with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, 
except that such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to 
any such commodity where— 

; (1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year 
that a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot 
be carried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in 
section 154(c). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in liew thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960’. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products distributed 
to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. . In carrying 
out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products which are 
not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever any donee 
eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities may be pur- 
chased on the local market in accordance with regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the Government 
of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. The sum of 
$500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this section.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program 
under part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are 
authorized. Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in 
section 151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make 
certain that wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human 
consumption. 


TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out 
“Act” each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 
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“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section &(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). 

“Sec. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under 
part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall. 
as a conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land 
on the farm or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm 
orfarms. Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer's contributed 
acreage, as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented 
acreage, as provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated 
shall be not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the 
tillable land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for 
the farm. 

“(c) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soli-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such land 
in the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary shall 
determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and con- 
servation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice to be 
established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in the soil- 
building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building use 
for a period of at least three years. 

“Sec. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage in 
the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the area 
within which the land in the soil building base is located has been determined by 
the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under Public 
Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall adopt 
such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control con- 
sistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Src. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) 
of this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building base 
multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm for 
the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the land 
so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, the average 
annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, such 
payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. If ne such commodity is available locally in the inventory 
of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind to the pro- 
ducer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable certificate, 
at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 
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“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 
204, nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960, 

“Seo. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration 
of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has in 
any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the produc- 
tion of Wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, Oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum grain, 
flax dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a part- 
nership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for purposes 
of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to which this 
title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Na- 
tion, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater ex- 
tent and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in inter- 
state and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such com- 
modity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and for- 
eign commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation fa- 
cilities in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling and 
processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce 
is directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficent supplies result in an 
inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with the con- 
sequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers, 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products 
moving in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are ex- 
cessive, prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find out- 
lets for their products. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally 
excessive supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the 
financial stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facili- 
ties through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. 
Such excessive marketing deplete the supply on farms, and commodities mar- 
keted in interstate and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, 
with resultant high prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of 
persons engaged in transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities 
in interstate and foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in an- 
other overexpansion of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
produces are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the 
iInaintenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate 
flow of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
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The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com. 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists are 
necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce under such conditions. 


[H.R. 10360, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income 
stabilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“Family Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be the policy of the 
Congress to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture 
against all forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition 
that the system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation 
of free enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists 
than all the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest 
promise of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever-present 
source of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8c(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (in- 
cluding filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, 
other field and seed crops, Lrish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, 
eattle, hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkey, hops, honey- 
bees, and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards estab- 
lished thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).” 

(2) Section 8c (3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


‘“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agri- 
cultural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secre- 
tary shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers 
to prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation of the 
terms of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out of 
any provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust 
laws of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in market- 
ing or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8¢c(2), con- 
cerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant te the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8e(11) is amended to read as follows: 
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“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to 
any or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, 
as the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared 

licy of the Act, as amended. ‘ 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such 
order, of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as prac- 
ticable, representation for each such defined production or marketing area if 
a committee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his 
agency to administer the order. © ; 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds of 
the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommended, the 
Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a 
proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or 
marketing areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the 
other findings and determinations required under this section, that such a 
comprehensive order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an 
order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such 
different terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as 
the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in produc- 
tion and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section Se is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,’’. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section: 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains any 
of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) or in 
paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1987, the Secretary of Agriculture shall declare 
part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


PART II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


” 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price” means the price defined in 
section 301(a) (1) (A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, wool, 
sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing order is in 
effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration under section 
202) would, without 4 national commodity stabilization program, exceed esti- 
mated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding production and 
marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply and demand 
for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the level of farm 
net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the production and mar- 
keting year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the election of a farm 
commodity program development committee to be composed of representative pro- 
ducers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural producers and 
who obtain an important portion of their income from production of the commod- 
ity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity program development 
committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of the 
commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than nine 
geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such 
districts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, 
the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representation 
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of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and (2) 
the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approximately 
equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible without 
dividing any county into more than one district. 

(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member and 
one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development com- 
mittee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of candi- 
dates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of such 
members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture designated by him, shall meet and confer with such com- 
modity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation. 
if a vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate member 
elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and 
from such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and 
other expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to 
other laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and 
subsistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per 
diem and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and sec- 
tion 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this exception 
shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member's 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer 
of the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by 
the Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided 
in this part. 

Sec. 14. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has 
been recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with 
the objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct 
a referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they 
favor effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program for 
such commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by 
him, provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for 
any such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of 
such commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, 
been not less than $500. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production and 
marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed pro- 
gram for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United States 
exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, through 
the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to the Vice 
President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall not be placed 
into effect if within ninety days either of such committees expresses disapproval 
by committee resolution. 
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(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not vote 
in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment 
program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity for 
which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall be a 
quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic and 
foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for such 
commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under the provi- 
sions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and less 
10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. In deter- 
mining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment goal under 
this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks shall 
not be included as a part of the quantity of the commodity which will supply 
the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro- 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions of 
section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers ; and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, ex- 
port incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost 
to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will re- 
sult in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities : 
Provided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator 
receive total Government payments of more than $5,000 for such purposes in 
any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated cost to 
the United States in any production and marketing year for any commodity 
shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated crop 
sales of such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shalk include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in any 
feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food value 
of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such com- 
modity where 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be ¢car- 
ried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in 
section 154(¢). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out the words “) per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”, 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 
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TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products distributed 
to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. In carrying 
out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products which are 
not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever any donee 
eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities may be pur- 
chased on the local market in accordance with regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the Government 
of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. The sum of 
$500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this section.” 
; (b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity pro- 
gram under part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into 
effect, are authorized. Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price ag 
defined in section 151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary 
Shall make certain that wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used 
for human consumption. 


TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, 
is amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out 
“Act” each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). 

“Seo. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part 
II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a 
conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the 
farm or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or 
farms. Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer’s contributed 
acreage, as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented 
acreage, as provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so desig- 
nated shall be not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of 
the tillable land on the farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the 
tillable land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base 
for the farm. 

“(c) Each producer may specificalily designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or 
other soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil- 
building base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such 
land in the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary 
shall determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and 
conservation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice to be 
established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in the soil- 
building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building use 
for a period of at least three years. 
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“Seo, 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage 
in the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under 
Public Law 875, Highty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall 
adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control 
consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. y 

“Seo, 204 (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and 
policy specified in section 7(a) of this Act. ‘ p 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) of 
this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm 
for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the 
land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, the 
average annual county yield per acre of such community). Insofar as practical, 
such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the 
inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind 
to the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable 
certificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 204, 
nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family Farm 
Income Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration 
of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has 
in any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the 
production of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a part- 
nership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for purposes 
of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to which 
this title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Nation, 
enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater extent and 
a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in interstate and 
foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such com- 
modity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and 
foreign commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation 
facilities in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling 
and processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce is directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies 
result in an inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with 
the consequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 
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Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products 
moving in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are exces- 
sive, prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find out- 
lets for their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally ex- 
cessive supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the 
financial stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing faeili- 
ties through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. 
Such excessive marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities mar- 
keted in interstate and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, 
with resultant high prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of 
persons engaged in transporting, handling, and processing of such commodi- 
ties in interstate and foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in 
another overexpansion of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent 
fluctuations in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of com- 
modities in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the 
maintenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate 
flow of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists 
are necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce under such conditions. 


[H.R. 10361, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income 
stabilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960", and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress to 
promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against all 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the 
system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free 
enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists than 
all the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest 
promise of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever- 
present source of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 
Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection S¢(2) is amended to read as follows: 
“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (in- 
cluding filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, 
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other field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, 
cattle, hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, honey 
bees, and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards 
established thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).”’ 

(2) Section Sc(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agricul- 
tural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secretary 
shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers 
to prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation of the 
terms of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out of any 
provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust laws 
of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection Sc(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph : 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards govern- 
ing the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in 
marketing or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8c(2), 
concerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section Sc(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11) (A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable consistent with carrying out the declared policy of 
the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such 
order, of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as 
practicable, representation for each such defined production or marketing 
area if a committee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, 
as his agency to administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual 

quantity handled in the United States of any comumodity is regulated by one 
or more orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two- 
thirds of the regulated quantities of the commodity so propose and recom- 
mended, the Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing 
upon a proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or 
marketing areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to 
the other findings and determinations required under this section, that such a 
comprehensive order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an 
order. 
“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such differ- 
ent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as the 
Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in produc- 
tion and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section Se is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,” 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section: 


“TERMINATION OF AC 


“Sec, 26. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965." 
Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
53045 60 pt. 1 4 
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or in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall declare part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity, 


PART II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


’ 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term ‘fair price’ means the price defined 
in section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing 
order is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration 
under section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, 
exceed estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next suceceding pro- 
duction and marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply 
and demand for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree 
the level of farm net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the 
production and marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the 
election of a farm commodity program development committee to be composed 
of representative producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricul- 
tural producers and who obtain an important portion of their income from 
production of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm com- 
modity program development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of the 
commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than nine 
geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such dis- 
tricts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, the 
Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representation 
of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and (2) 
the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approximately 
equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible without 
dividing any county into more than one district. 

(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development 
committee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of 
candidates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election 
of such members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the 
Department of Agriculture designated by him, shall meet and confer with such 
commodity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensa- 
tion. If a vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate mem- 
ber elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this ex- 
ception shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member's 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer 
of the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 
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Sec. 158. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided 
in this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has 
been recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with 
the objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct 
a referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they 
favor effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program 
for such commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the oportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of such 
commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, been 
not less than $500. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production 
and marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such pro- 
posed program for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United 
States exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, 
through the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to the Vice President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall 
not be placed into effect if within ninety days either of such committees ex- 
presses disapproval by committee resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not 
vote in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in 
effect on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment 
program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity for 
which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall be 
a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic and 
foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for such 
commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under the provi- 
sions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and less 
10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. In 
determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment goal 
under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the commodity which will supply 
the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under the 
provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment 
procedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers; and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, 
export incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost to 
consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will result 
in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities : 
Provided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator 
receive total Government payments of more than $5,000 for such purposes in 
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any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated cost to the 
United States in any production and marketing year for any commodity sha}] 
not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated crop sales of 
such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for 
feed shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established 
in any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food 
value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural] 
commedity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such com- 
modity where— 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be 
carried out with respect to such comimidity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in 
section 154(¢). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 151 
of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. ZO. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section : 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake a 
program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products distributed 
to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. In carry 
ing out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products which 
are not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever any 
donee eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities may be 
purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the Goy- 
ernment of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. The 
sum of $500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this section.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program under 
part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are authorized. 
Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in section 151 of the 
Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make certain that wheat 
sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human consumption. 


TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out 
“Act” each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “title”, and (8) by adding at the end of such Act the following : 


“TITLE TI—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 
“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize the 


national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section S(b) to 
encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum of 
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the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, rather 
than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria provided 
in section 8(b). ee alieiels : ; . 

“Spo, 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or kind 
that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part II of 
title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a conser- 
vation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the farm 
or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms, Such 
goil-building base shall be composed of the producer’s contributed acreage, as 
provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, as 
provided in subsection (¢) of this section. The acreage so designated shall be not 
less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land on the 
farm. z : . 

“(h) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for the farm. 

“(¢) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or 
other soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil- 
building base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter 
such land in the base for such number of years not less than three as the Sec- 
retary shall determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land 
use and conservation standards, the completion of the conservation use or 
practice to be established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land 
in the soil-building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil- 
pbuilding use for a period of at least three years. 

“Sec, 208. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage in 
the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under 
Publie Law S75, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall 
adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control 
consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec, 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and 
policy specified in section T(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) 
of this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil- 
hnilding base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than 
the product of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the 
soil-building base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per 
acre on the farm for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding 
three years on the land so. retired (or, in the event such data is not available 
for the farm, the average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). 
Insofar as practical, such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available 
locally in the inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such 
payment in kind to the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash 
or a negotiable certificate, at the option of the producer. 

“See. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
Shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 204, 
hor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family Farm 
Income Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for the 
production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the yield 
thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration of 
this title. 
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“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has in 
any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the pro- 
duction of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a part- 
nership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for purposes 
of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to which this 
title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 





TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Nation, 
enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater extent 
and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in interstate and 
foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such commodity 
will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and foreign com- 
merce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation facilities in 
interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling and processing 
facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed 
become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies result in an inadequate 
flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with the consequence of 
unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products moy- 
ing in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are excessive, 
prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets for 
their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally excessive 
supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial sta- 
bility of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in interstate 
and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant high 
prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons engaged in 
transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another overexpansion 
of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in cooperation, 
cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages and the 
burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, maintain nor- 
mal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing thereof 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate flow 
of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. The 
provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists 
are necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce under such conditions. 
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[H.R. 10362, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income 
stabilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“Family Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be the policy of the 
Congress to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture 
against all forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition 
that the system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation 
of free enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists 
than all the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the 
greatest promise of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an 
ever-present source of strength for democratic processes and the American 
ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8c(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the fol- 
lowing agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, or 
market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (including 
filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, other 
field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, 
hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, honey bees, 
and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards established 
thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin ).” 

(2) Section 8c(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agri- 
cultural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secre- 
tary shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers 
to prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation of the 
terms of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out of 
any provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust 
laws of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

‘(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in mar- 
keting or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8¢(2), 
concerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 
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“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such 
order, of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as 
practicable, representation for each such defined production or marketing area 
if a committee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his 
agency to administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual 
quantity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or 
more orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds 
of the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommended, the 
Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a pro- 
posed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or marketing 
areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other 
findings and determinations required under this section, that such a compre- 
hensive order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(TD)) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such differ- 
ent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as 
the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in pro- 
duction and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section Se is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section: 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec, 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 

Sec, 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) or 
in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall de- 
clare part IL of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


PART II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price” means the price defined In 
section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 19388. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing 
order is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration un- 
der section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, 
exceed estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding pro- 
duction and marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply 
and demand for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the 
level of farm net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the pro- 
duction and marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the 
election of a farm commodity program development committee to be composed 
of representative producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agri- 
cultural producers and who obtain an important portion of their income from 
production of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm com- 
modity program development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such 
farm commodity program development committee, the production area or areas 
of the commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less 
than nine geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating 
such districts with respect to any such commodity program development commit- 
tee, the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic repre- 
sentation of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, 
and (2) the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approxi- 
mately equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible with- 
out dividing any county into more than one district. 

(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot eiect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development com- 
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mittee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of candi- 
dates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of such 
members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture designated by him, shall meet and confer with such commod- 
ity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation. If 
a vacancy occurs in the membership of ‘a committee, the alternate member elected 
for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation of 
sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and section 
19) of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this exception shall 
not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment or salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has 
been recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with 
the objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct 
a referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they 
favor effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program 
for such commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of such 
commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five vears, been 
not less than $500. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production and 
marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed pro- 
gram for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United States 
exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, through 
the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to the Vice 
President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall not be placed 
into effect if within ninety days either of such committees expresses disapproval 
by committee resolution. 

: (d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not vote 
in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall be 
a quantity for such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
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and foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price 
for such commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less 
that amount which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind 
under the provision of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act and less 10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation at the time the commodity stabilization program 
goes into effect. In determining the marketing quota or other marketing sup 
ply adjustment goal under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 
421(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the com- 
modity which will supply the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment 
procedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers ; 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, ex- 
port incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, or 
income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost to 
consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will result 
in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities: Pro- 
vided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator re- 
ceive total Government payments of more than $5,000 for such purposes in 
any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated cost to 
the United States in any production and marketing year for any commodity 
shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated crop sales 
of such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food 
value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such com- 
modity where— 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be carried 
out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in sec- 
tion 154(c). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current price sup- 
port price’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in 
section 151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Src. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title 1V of the Agricultural Act of 19/9 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 
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“Src, 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products distrib- 
uted to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. In 
carrying Out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products 
which are not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever 
any donee eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities 
may be purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the 
Government of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. The 
sum of $500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this section.” ; 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program under 
part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are authorized. Such 
sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in section 151 of the 
Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make certain that wheat 
sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human consumption. 


TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Act” 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, rather 
than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria provided 
in section 8(b). 

“Sec. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part II 
of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a 
conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the 
farm or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms. 
Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer’s contributed acreage, 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated shall 
be not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land 
on the farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for the farm. 

“(c) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil- 
building base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such 
land in the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary 
shall determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and 
conservation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice to 
be established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in the soil- 
building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building 
use for a period of at least three years. 

“Sec. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage in 
the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the area 
within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been determined 
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by the President to warrant assistance by the Gederal Government, under Public 
Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall adopt 
such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control eon- 
sistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act. ’ 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) 
of this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil- 
building base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than 
the product of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the 
soil-building base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre 
on the farm for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three 
years on the land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the 
farm, the average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar 
as practical, such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available 
locally in the inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such 
payment in kind to the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent 
cash or a negotiable certificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Seo. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 
204, nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration 
of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has in 
any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the produc- 
tion of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum grain, 
flax, dry edibie beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for pur- 
poses of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to 
which this title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 51,1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and tiber for the 
Nation, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater 
extent and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in inter- 
state and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such commodity 
will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and foreign com- 
mence. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation facilities in 
interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling and processing 
facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed 
become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies result in an inadequate 
flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with the consequence of 
unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products mov- 
ing in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are excessive, 
prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets for 
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their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally excessive 
supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial sta- 
bility of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in interstate 
and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant high 
prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons engaged in 
transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another overexpansion 
of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities are 
such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in cooperation, 
cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages and 
the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, maintain 
normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing there- 
of in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in intersttae and foreign commerce, to provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate flow 
of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. The 
provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such commodities 
whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists are necessary 
in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce under such conditions. 


[H.R. 10363, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 

A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income sta- 
bilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against all 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the 
system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free 
enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists than 
all the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest 
promise of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever- 
present source of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
PART I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended by 
on 


the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection Sc¢(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“ 


(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (includ- 
ing filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, other 
field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, 
hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops ,honey 
hees, and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards 
established thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).”’ 
(2) Section Se(3) is amended to read as follows: 
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“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agri- 
cultural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the See. 
retary shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such pro- 
ducers to prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation of 
the terms of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out 
of any provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust 
laws of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in market- 
ing or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8¢(2), con- 
cerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such 
order, of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as 
practicable, representation for each such defined production or marketing area 
if a committee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his 
agency to administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds of 
the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommended, the 
Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a 
proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or mar- 
keting areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the 
other findings and determinations required under this section, that such a com- 
prehensive order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(TD) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such 
different terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, 
as the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in 
production and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section 8e is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the fol- 
lowing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”’. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section: 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
or in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section S(c) of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall declare part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 
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PART II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price” means the price defined 
in section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing order 
is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration under 
section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, exceed 
estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding production 
and marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply and demand 
for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the level of 
farm net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the production and 
marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the election of a 
farm commodity program development committee to be composed of representa- 
tive producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural producers 
and who obtain an important portion of their income from production of the 
commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity program 
development committees. : : 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of the 
commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than nine 
geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such 
districts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, 
the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representation 
of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and (2) 
the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approximately 
equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible without 
dividing any county into more than one district. 

(ec) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member and 
one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development commit- 
tee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of candidates 
and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of such mem- 
bers and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the Department of 
Agriculture designated by him, shall meet and confer with such commodity 
committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation. If a 
vacaney occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate member elected 
for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 2838, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this 
exception shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the members’ 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer 
of the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation 
in the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Govern- 
ment involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsi- 


bilities arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such 
office. 
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Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has 
been recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with 
the objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct 
a referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they 
favor effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program 
for such commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued 
by him, provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum 
for any such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales 
of such commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five 
years, been not less than $500. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum yote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production 
and marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed 
program for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United 
States exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, 
through the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to 
the Vice President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall not 
be placed into effect if within ninety days either of such committees expresses 
disapproval by committee resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not 
vote in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in 
effect on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment 
program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity for 
which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall be a 
quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic and 
foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for 
such commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under the 
provisions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and 
less 10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit 
Corporation at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. 
In determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment goal 
under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the commodity which will supply 
the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment 
procedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers; and 

(ec) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, 
export incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost 
to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will 
result in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities: 
Provided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator 
receive total Government payments of more than $5,000 for such purposes 
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in any one marketing year: Aand provided further, That the estimated cost 
to the United States in any production and marketing year for any com- 
modity shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated 
crop sales of such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food 
value of each such grain. 

Sec, 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such com- 
modity where— 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be 
carried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in 
section 154(c). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products distrib- 
uted to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. In 
carrying out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products 
which are not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever 
any donee eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities 
may be purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the 
Government of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. The 
sum of $500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out this section.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, in- 
cluding wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program 
under part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are 
authorized. Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in 
section 151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make 
certain that wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human 
consumption. 

TITLE IIT—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out 
“Act” each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “title’, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
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of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). 

“Sec. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part 
II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a 
conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the 
farm or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms. 
Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer's contributed acreage, 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated shall be 
not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land 
on the farm. 

“(b)°* Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the 
tillable land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base 
for the farm. 

“(c) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such land in 
the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary shall 
determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and con- 
servation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice to be 
established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in the soil- 
building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building use 
for a period of at least three years. 

“Sec. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage in 
the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the area 
within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been determined 
by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under Public 
Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall adopt 
such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control con- 
sistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Src. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) of 
this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm 
for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the 
land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, the 
average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, 
such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the 
inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind 
to the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable 
certificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Seo. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for pur- 
poses of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act 
shall be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 
204, nor to receive any payments provided in Part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960. 
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“Sec, 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration 
of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has 
in any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the 
production of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for purposes 
of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to which this 
title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the 
Nation, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater 
extent and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in inter- 
state and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such commodity 
will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and foreign com- 
merce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation facilities in 
interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling and processing 
facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed 
become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies result in an inade- 
quate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with the consequence 
of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products mov- 
ing in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are excessive, 
prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets for 
their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally excessive 
supplies in itnerstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial 
stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in interstate 
and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant high 
prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons engaged in 
transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another overexpansion 
of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price corresponding violent fluctuations 
in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities in 
interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages of 
such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate flow 
of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists are 
necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce under such conditions. 
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[H.R. 10364, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income gta- 
bilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against all 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the 
system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free 
enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists than 
all the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest 
promise of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever- 
present source of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal, 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
ParT I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Seo. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8c(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (includ- 
ing filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, other 
field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, 
hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, honeybees, 
and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards established 
thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).” 

(2) Section 8c(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agri- 
cultural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Sec 
retary shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such pro- 
ducers to prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation of 
the terms of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out of 
any provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust 
laws of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards govern- 
ing the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in 
marketing or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8c¢(2), 
concerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to 
any or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, 
as the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared 
policy of the Act, as amended. 
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“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more than 
one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such order, of 
any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as practicable, 
representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a com- 
mittee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his agency 
to administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds of 
the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommended, the 
Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a pro- 
posed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or marketing 
areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other find- 
ing and determinations required under this section, that such a comprehensive 
order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such differ- 
ent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as the 
Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in produc- 
tion and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section Se is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”’. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section: 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec, 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
or in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8c the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
declare part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


Part II—NATIONAL CoMMopITy STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price” means the price defined 
in section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing order 
is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration under 
section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, exceed 
estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding production 
and marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply and demand 
for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the level of 
farm net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the production 
and marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the election of 
a farm commodity program development committee to be composed of represent- 
ative producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural producers 
and who obtain an important portion of their income from production of the 
commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity program 
development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of the 
commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than 
nine geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such 
districts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, 
the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representation 
of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and (2) 
the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approximately 
equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible without 
dividing any county into more than one district. 

(ec) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development 
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committee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of 
candidates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of 
such members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the 
Department of Agriculture designated by him shall meet and confer with such 
commodity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensa- 
tion. If a vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate 
member elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and 
from such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and 
other expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to 
other laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and 
subsistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per 
diem and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this 
exception shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member's 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office, 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided 
in this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has been 
recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with the 
objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct a 
referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they favor 
effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program for such 
commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of such 
commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, been 
not less than $500. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in favor 
of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to be in 
full foree and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production and mar- 
keting year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed program 
for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United States exceeds 
$20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, through the 
President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to the Vice Presi- 
dent for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall not be placed into 
effect if within ninety days either of such committees expresses disapproval by 
committee resolution. 

(da) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not vote 
in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall 
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be a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
and foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for 
such commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under the provi- 
sions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and less 
10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. In 
determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment goal 
under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the commodity which will 
supply the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under the 
provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment 
procedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers ; and 

(ec) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, 
export incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost 
to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will re- 
sult in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities: 
Provided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator 
receive total Government payments of more than $10,000 for such purposes 
in any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated cost 
to the United States in any production and marketing year for any com- 
modity shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated 
crop sales of such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall inelude com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food 
value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 7 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such commodity 
where— 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be 
carried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in 
section 154(¢). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 
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TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products dis- 
tributed to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program, In 
earrying out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products 
which are not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever any 
donee eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities may be 
purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the Govern- 
ment of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. The sum of 
$500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
earry out this section.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program under 
part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are authorized, 
Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in section 151 of 
the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make certain that 
wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human consumption, 


TITLE ITI—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Act” 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provided the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, rather 
than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria provided 
in section 8(b). 

“Sec. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part 
II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a 
conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the 
farm or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms. 
Such soil-buildings base shall be composed of the producer’s contributed acreage, 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated shall be not 
less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land on the 
farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for the 
farm. 

““(c) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-build- 
ing base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such land 
in the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary shall 
determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and con- 
servation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice to be 
established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in the soil- 
building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building 
use for a period of at least three years. 
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“Sec. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage 
in the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when 
the area within which the land in the soil-building base is lecated has been 
determined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, 
under Public Law 875, Kighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary 
shall adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect 
control consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Seo. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Govern- 
ment-rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the pro- 
ducer as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes 
and policy specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) of 
this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm 
for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the 
land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, of the 
average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, 
such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the in- 
ventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind to 
the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable cer- 
tificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Sec, 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be elgigible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 
204, nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration 
of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has in 
any year during the immediately preceding five years beeen devoted to the pro- 
duction of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybedns, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of partner- 
ship made up of two or more separate families or households, each such family 
or household may be considerod at its option as a ‘producer’ for purposes of this 
title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to which this title 
applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the 
Nation, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater 
extent and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in inter- 
state and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such com- 
modity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and 
foreign commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation 
facilities in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling 
and processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce is directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies 
result in an inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, 
with the consequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 
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Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products 
moving in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are ex. 
cessive, prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find 
outlets for their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally 
excessive supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the 
financial stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities 
through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such 
excessive marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketeg 
in interstate and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with 
resultant high prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of per- 
sons engaged in transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities jp 
interstate and foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another 
overexpansion of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate flow 
of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce, 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists are 
necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce under such conditions. 


[H.R. 10365, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income sta- 
bilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and cost of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods. to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against all 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the 
system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free 
enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists than 
all the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest 
promise of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever-present 
source of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8c¢(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (inelud- 
ing filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, other 
field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, 
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cattle, hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, 

honey bees, and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards 

established thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).” 
(2) Section 8c(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, 
and an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any 
agricultural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the 
Secretary shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such 
producers to prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation 
of the terms of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying 
out of any provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the 
antitrust laws of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in market- 
ing or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section Se(2), con- 
cerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiat- 
ing such contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8c¢(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11) (A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to 
any or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, 
as the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared 
policy of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more than 
one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such order, 
of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as practicable, 
representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a com- 
mittee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his agency 
to administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity handled in the United State of any commodity is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds 
of the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommended, the 
Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a 
proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or mar- 
keting areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other 
findings and determinations required under this section, that such a compre- 
hensive order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such differ- 
ent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as 
the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in pro- 
duction and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section Se is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”’. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section : 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) or 
in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(¢) of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
declare part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 
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PART II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price” means the price defined in 
section 301(a) (1) (A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc. 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobaceo, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing order 
is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration under 
section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, exceed 
estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding production 
and marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply and demand 
for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the level of 
farm net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the production and 
marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the election of a 
farm commodity program development committee to be composed of representa- 
tive producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural producers 
and who obtain an important portion of their income from production of the 
commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity program de- 
velopment committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of the 
commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than nine 
geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such 
districts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, 
the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representation 
of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and (2) 
the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approximately 
equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible without di- 
viding any county into more than one district. 

(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development com- 
mittee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of candi- 
dates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of such 
members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture designated by him, shall meet and confer with such com- 
modity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation. 
If a vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate member 
elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and 
from such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, 
and other expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without re- 
gard to other laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of 
travel and subsistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, 
said per diem and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation 
funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regu- 
lar or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the opera- 
tion of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
and section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this 
exception shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the mem- 
ber’s service on the committee from any source other than a private em- 
ployer of the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 
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Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommended to the Secretary a proposed national stabiliza- 
tion program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles pro- 

in this part. 

Mg gt (a ) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has 
peen recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent 
with the objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall 
conduct a referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether 
they favor effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization pro- 
such commodity. 
erp) Hach such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of such 
commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, been 
ss than $500. 

mae: If wean of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production 
and marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed 
program for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United 
States exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, 
through the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to 
the Vice President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall 
not be placed into effect if within ninety days either of such committees ex- 
presses disapproval by committee resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not 
vote in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in 
effect on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall 
be a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
and foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for 
such commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under the pro- 
visions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestie Allotment Act and 
less 10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit 
Corporation at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. 
In determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment goal 
under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the commodity which 
will supply the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under the 
provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment 
procedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers; and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, 
export incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost 
to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will 
result in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities : 
Provided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator 
receive total Government payments of more than $5,000 for such purposes 
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in any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated cost 
to the United States in any production and marketing year for any com. 
modity shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated 
crop sales of such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157, The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for 
feed shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established 
in any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food 
value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultura] 
commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such com- 
modity where— 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be 
carried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in see- 
tion 154(c). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “5S per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965, 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec, 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products distrib- 
uted to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. In 
earrying out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products 
which are not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever 
any donee eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities may 
be purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the Gov- 
ernment of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities, The sum 
of $500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this section.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program under 
part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are authorized. 
Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in section 151 of the 
Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make certain that wheat 


, 


sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human consumption. 
TITLE ITI—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediatley after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Act” 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lien thereof 
“title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE TI—-PEXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“See, 201. The Secretary shall, as previded in this title, expand and utilize 
the natiowal base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section &(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
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of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with eriteria 
provided in section 8(b). 

“Sec, 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part 
Il of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a 
conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the 
farm or farms, coutrolleu by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms. 
Such soil-building base shall be composed of the proaucer’s contributed acreage, 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, 
as provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated shall 
be not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land 
on the farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for the farm. 

“(ec) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective evgetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such land 
in the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary shall 
determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and con- 
servation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practices to be 
established on such tract of land, At least one-half of the land in the soil- 
building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building 
use for a period of at least three years. 

“Sec, 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management), aud wild- 
life or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage 
in the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under 
Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall 
adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control 
consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-build- 
ing crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Goy- 
ernment-rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the 
producer as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes 
and policy specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) 
of this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-build- 
ing base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the 
product of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil- 
building base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on 
the farm for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years 
on the land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, 
the average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as prac- 
tical, such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in 
the inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in 
kind to the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negoti- 
able certificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for pur- 
poses of the conversion reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act 
shall be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 
204, nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administra- 
tion of this title. 
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“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine complianeg 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has 
in any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the 
production of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for purposes 
of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodiy to which this 
title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Na- 
tion, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater ex- 
tent and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in interstate 
and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such com- 
modity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and 
foreign commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation 
facilities in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling 
and processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce is directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies 
result in an inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, 
with the consequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products 
moving in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are ex- 
cessive, prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find 
outlets for their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally 
excessive supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the 
financial stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facili- 
ties through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. 
Such excessive marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities mark- 
eted in interstate and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, 
with resultant high prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of 
persons engaged in transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in 
intersetate and foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another 
over-expansion of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluc- 
tuations in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of com- 
modities in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities are 
such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in cooperation, 
eannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages and 
the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, maintain 
normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the 
maintenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate 
flow of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists are 
necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce under such conditions. 
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[H.R. 10366, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income sta- 
bilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply_ with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity ‘Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against all 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the 
system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free 
enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists than all 
the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest prom- 
ise of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever-present 
source of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATION WIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8c(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the fol- 
lowing agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, or 
market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (including 
filberts, almonds, peacans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, other 
field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, 
hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, honey bees, 
and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards established 
thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin ).” 

(2) Section 8c(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agricul- 
tural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secretary 
shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers to 
prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulatiomof the terms 
of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out of any pro- 
visions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust laws of 
the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph : 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in market- 
ing or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8c(2), con- 
cerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the exepnse of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8e(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to 
any or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, 
as the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared 
policy of the Act, as amended. 
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“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such 
order, of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as prac- 
ticable, representation for each such defined production or marketing area if 
committee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, ag his 
agency to administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds 
of the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommended, 
the Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon q 
proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or 
marketing areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the 
other findings and determinations required under this section, that such gq 
comprehensive order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an 
order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such 
different terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, 
as the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in 
production and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section 8e is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,’”’. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section: 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) or 
in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
declare part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


PART II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price’ means the price defined 
in section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing 
order is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration 
under section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, 
exceed estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding pro- 
duction and marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply 
and demand for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree 
the level of farm net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the 
production and marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the 
election of a farm commodity program development committee to be composed 
of representative producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agri- 
cultural producers and who obtain an important portion of their income from 
production of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm com- 
modity program development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of 
the commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than 
nine geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such 
districts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, 
the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representation 
of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and 
(2) the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approxi- 
mately eyual annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible 
without dividing any county into more than one district 
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(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development 
committee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of can- 
didates*and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of 
such members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the 
Department of Agriculture designated by him, shall meet and confer with such 
commodity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation. 
If a vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate member 
elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this excep- 
tion shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 1538. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has been 
recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with the 
objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct a 
referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whetlter they favor 
effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program for such 
commodity 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by 
him, provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum 
for anv such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales 
of such commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five 
vears, heen not less than S500. 

(ec) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program 
to be in full force and effeet at the beginning of the next sueceeding produc 
tion and marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such 
proposed program for anv commodity where the estimated annual cost to the 
United States exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the 
Secretary, through the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and to the Vice President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program 
shall not be placed into effect if within ninety days either of such committees 
expresses disapproval by committee resolution. 


(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not 
vote in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws 
in effect on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 
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Sec, 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall 
be a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
and foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price 
for such commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agri. 
cultural Act of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less 
that amount which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind 
under the provisions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act and less 10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Com. 
modity Credit Corporation at the time the commodity stabilization program 
goes into effect. In determining the marketing quota or other marketing 
supply adjustment goal under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 
421(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the 
commodity which will supply the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro- 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers; and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, ex- 
port incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order to 
achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost to 
consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will result 
in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities: Pro- 
vided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator re- 
ceive total Government payments of more than $5,000 for such purposes in 
any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated cost to 
the United States in any production and marketing year for any commodity 
shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated crop 
sales of such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food value 
of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such com- 
modity where— 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be car- 
ried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been disap- 
proved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in section 
154(c). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 
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TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Src. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products dis- 
tributed to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. 
In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such prod- 
ucts which are not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. When- 
ever any donee eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodi- 
ties may be purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations prom- 
ulgated by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving 
the Government of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. 
The sum of $500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this section.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program 
under part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are au- 
thorized. Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in sec- 
tion 151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make 
certain that wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human 
consumption. 

TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, 
is amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the follow- 
ing center heading: “TITLE I SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out 
“Act” each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “title’, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum of 
the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, rather 
than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria provided 
in section 8(b). 

“Sec. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part 
Il of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a 
conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the 
farm or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms. 
Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer’s contributed acreage, 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated shall be 
not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land on 
the farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for the farm. 

“(e) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
base, The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such land in 
the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary shall 
determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and con- 
servation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice to be 
established on such tract of land. Atleast one-half of the land in the soil-building 
base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building use for a 
period of at least three years. 
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“Sec. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage in 
the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the area 
within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been determined by 
the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under Public 
Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall adopt 
such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control consist- 
ent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer as 
the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) of 
this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm 
for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the 
land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, the 
average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, 
such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the in- 
ventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind to 
the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable cer- 
tificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 
204, nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration 
of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
With existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has in 
any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the pro- 
duction of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a part- 
nership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for purposes 
of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to which this 
title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Na- 
tion, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater extent 
and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in interstate and 
foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such commodity 
will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and foreign 
commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation facilities 
in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling and process- 
ing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is 
directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies result in an 
inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with the conse- 
quence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 
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Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products 
moving in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are exces- 
sive, prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets 
for their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally exces- 
sive supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the’ financial 
stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in inter- 
state and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant 
high prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons en- 
gaged in transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another over- 
expansion of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in-ceepera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate flow 
of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such. com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists 
are necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce under such conditions. 


[H.R. 10367, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income sta 
bilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited asx the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be be the policy of the Congress 
to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against all 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the 
system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free 
enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists that all 
the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest promise 
of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever-present source 
of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Seo. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8¢(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (includ- 
ing filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, other 
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field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle 
hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, honey ; 
and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards established 
thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin) .” 

(2) Section 8c(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agricul- 
tural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secretary 
Shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers to 
prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation of the terms 
of any such-order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out of any pro- 
visions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust laws of 
the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in mar- 
keting or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8¢(2), con- 
cerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order,” 

(4) Section 8e(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11) (A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such order, 
of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as practicable 
representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a com- 
mittee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his ageney to 
administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual 
quantity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or 
more orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds 
of the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommended, 
the Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a 
proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or market- 
ing areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other 
findings and determinations required under this section, that such a comprehen- 
sive order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such differ- 
ent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as 
the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in pro- 
duction and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section Se is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”’. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section: 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


-" 


“Src. 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 

Src. 102. Within ninety davs following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
or in paragravh (A). (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8c the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. the Secretary of Agriculture shall declare part 
TI of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 
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Part II—NATIONAL COMMODITY SYABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price’ means the price defined 
in section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm («ther than tobacco, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing 
order is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration 
under section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, 
exceed estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding pro- 
duction and marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply 
and demand for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree 
the level of farm net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the 
production and marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the 
election of a farm commodity program development committee to be composed 
of representative producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agri- 
cultural producers and who obtain an important portion of their income from 
production of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm com- 
modity program development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such 
farm commodity program development committee, the production area or 
areas of the commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into 
not less than nine geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In 
designating such districts with respect to any such commodity program develop- 
ment committee, the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geo- 
graphic representation of the production area or areas of the commodity in the 
United States, and (2) the designation of districts so that districts will be 
areas having approximately equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as 
nearly as possible without dividing any county into more than one district. 

(ce) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development com- 
mittee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of candi- 
dates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of 
such members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the 
Department of Agriculture designated by him shall meet and confer with such 
commodity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensa- 
tion. If a vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate mem- 
ber elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regu- 
lar or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and sec- 
tion 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this exception 
shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part. 
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Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has 
been recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with 
the objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct 
a referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they 
favor effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program 
for such commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of such 
commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, been 
not less than $500. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production 
and marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed 
program for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United 
States exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, 
through the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to 
the Vice President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall 
not be placed into effect if within ninety days either of such committees expresses 
disapproval by committee resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not vote 
in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall 
be a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
and foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for 
such commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that 
amount which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under 
the provisions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
and less 10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit 
Corporation at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. 
In determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment goal 
under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the commodity which will 
supply the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment proce- 
dures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions of 
section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the commod- 
ities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers ; and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, 
export incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost 
to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will result 
in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities: Pro- 
vided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator 
receive total Government payments of more than $10,000 for such purposes 
in any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated cost 
to the United States in any production and marketing year for any com- 
modity shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated 
crop sales of such commodity in such year. 
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Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food 
value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such com- 
modity where— 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be 
earried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in 
section 154(c). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section : 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products dis- 
tributed to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. 
In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products 
which are not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever 
any donee eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities 
may be purchased on the local market in accordance with regu’ations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the 
Government of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. The 
sum of $500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this section.” 

(b )Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program 
under part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are 
authorized. Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in 
section 151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall 
make certain that wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for 
human consumption. 


TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, 
is amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading : “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Act” 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provided the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). 
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“Seco. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind that might be made under any commodity program effecutuated under part 
II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as aq 
conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the 
farm or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms, 
Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer’s contributed acre. 
age, as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acre. 
age, as provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated 
shall be not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the till- 
able land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for 
the farm. 

“(¢c) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-build- 
ing base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such 
land in the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secre 
tary shall determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use 
and conservation standards, the completion of the conservation use or prac- 
tice to be established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in 
the soil-building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil 
building use for a period of at least three years. 

“Sec. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such areage: Provided, however, That acreage in 
the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the area 
within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been determined by 
the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under Public 
Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall adopt 
such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control con- 
sistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Src. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer as 
the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7 (a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) of 
this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm 
for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the 
land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, of the 
average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, 
such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the in- 
ventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind to 
the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable cer- 
tificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 
204, nor to receive anv nayments provided in part II of title IT of the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960. 
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“Spo, 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used 
for the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and 
the yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the adminis- 
tration of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Src, 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has 
in any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the 
production of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each 
such family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for 
purposes of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to 
which this title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the 
Nation, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater 
extent and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in inter- 
state and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such com- 
modity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and 
foreign commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation 
facilities in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling 
and processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce is directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies 
result in an inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, 
with the consequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products 
moving in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are exces- 
sive, prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets 
for their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally exces- 
sive supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial 
stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in interstate 
and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant high 
prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persofis engaged in 
transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another overexpansion of 
production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate flow 
of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists 
are necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce under such conditions. 
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(H.R. 103868, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income sta- 
bilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against al] 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the 
system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free 
enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists than all 
the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest promise 
of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever-present source 
of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8e (2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (includ- 
ing filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, other 
field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, 
hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, honey bees, 
and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards established 
thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).” 

(2) Section 8c (3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, 
and an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any 
agricultural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the 
Secretary shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such pro- 
ducers to prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation 
of the terms of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying 
out of any provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States and shall be deemed Jawful.” 

(3) Subsection 3¢(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in mar- 
keting or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8c(2), con- 
cerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


(11) (A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 
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“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such 
order, of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as 
practicable, representation for each such defined production or marketing area 
if a committee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his 
agency to administer the order. . 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or 
more orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two- 
thirds of the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recom- 
mended, the Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing 
upon a proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all production 
or marketing areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition 
to the other findings and determinations required under this section, that such 
a comprehensive order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an 
order. : ; ; : 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such dif- 
ferent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as 
the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in pro- 
duction and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section Se is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the fol- 
lowing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”’. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section : 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Src, 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraph (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
or in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall declare part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


PART II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


, 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price’? means the price defined 
in section 301 (a) (1) (A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing order 
is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration under 
section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, ex- 
ceed estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding produc- 
tion and marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply and 
demand for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the 
level of farm net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the pro- 
duction and marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the 
election of a farm commodity program development committee to be composed of 
representative producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricul- 
tural producers and who obtain an important portion of their income from 
production of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm com- 
modity program development committees, 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of the 
commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than nine 
geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such dis- 
tricts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, the 
Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representation of 
the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and (2) the 
designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approximately 
equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible without di- 
viding any county into more than one district. 
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(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member ang 
one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development com. 
mittee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of candi. 
dates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of such 
members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture designated by him, shall meet and confer with such com- 
modity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation, 
If a vacaney occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate member 
elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and 
from such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and 
other expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to 
other laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and 
subsistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per 
diem and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute q 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and see. 
tion 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this exception 
shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member's 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two years 
after the termination thereof, to the prosection or participation in the pro- 
secution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government involving 
any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities arising out 
of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination date 
not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has been rec- 
ommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with the ob- 
jectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct a ref- 
erendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they favor 
effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program for such 
commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of such 
commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, been 
not less than $500. 

(ec) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production and 
marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed pro- 
gram for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United States 
exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, through 
the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to the Vice 
President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall not be placed 
into effect if within ninety days either of such committees expresses disapproval 
by committee resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not vote 
in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 
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Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment 
program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity for 
which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall be a 
quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic and 
foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for such 
commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under the pro- 
visions of title 11 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and 
less 10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit 
Corporation at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. 
In determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment goal 
under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the commodity which will 
supply the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under the 
provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro- 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions of 
section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the commod- 
ities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers ; and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premiums payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, 
export incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost 
to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will re- 
sult in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities: 
Provided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator 
received total Government payments of more than $5,000 for such purposes 
in any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated cost 
to the United States in any production and marketing year for any com- 
modity shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated 
crop sales of such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food 
value of each such grain. si 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purpose of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 19388, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such com- 
modity where 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be car- 
ried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in sec- 
tion 154(¢). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 
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TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section : 

“Src. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products dis- 
tributed to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. In 
earrying out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products 
which are not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever 
any donee eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities 
may be purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving 
the Government of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities, 
The sum of $500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out this section.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, in- 
cluding wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program under 
part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are authorized. 
Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in section 151 
of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make certain 
that wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human consumption, 


TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Act” 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize the 
national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) to 
encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). 

“Sec. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part 
II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a 
conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the 
farm or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms. 
Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer’s contributed acreage, 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section, The acreage so designated shall be 
not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land on 
the farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for the farm. 

“(c) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such land in 
the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary shall 
determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and con- 
servation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice to be 
established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in the soil- 
building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building 
use for a period of at least three years. 
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“Seo, 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wild- 
life or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage 
in the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under 
Public Law 875, Highty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall 
adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control 
consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Seo, 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act. — 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) 
of this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-build- 
ing base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the 
product of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil- 
building base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on 
the farm for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years 
on the land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, 
the average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as prac- 
tical, such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the 
inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind to 
the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable cer- 
tificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205, Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for pur- 
poses of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank 
Act shall be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for 
payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this 
title shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in 
section 204, nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the 
Family Farm Income Act of 1960, 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the adminis- 
tration of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Src. 208, For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has 
in any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the 
production of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for pur- 
poses of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to 
which this title applies. 


“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965,” 
TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec, 401, Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the 
Nation, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater 
extent and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in inter- 
state and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such com- 
modity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and 
foreign commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation 
facilities in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling 
and processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign 
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commerce is directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies 
result in an inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commere 
with the consequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products 
moving in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are ex. 
cessive, prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets 
for their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally exces. 
sive supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial 
stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in interstate 
and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant high 
prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons engaged in 
transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another overexpansion 
of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity pro- 
ducers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages of 
such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate 
flow of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such 
commodities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists 
are necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce under such conditions. 


e, 


H.R. 10369, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income sta- 
bilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high proteins foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the 
“Family Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be the policy of the 
Congress to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture 
against all forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recogni- 
tion that the system of independent family farms was the beginning and founda- 
tion of free enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capi- 
talists than all the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future 
the greatest promise of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it 
is an ever-present source of strength for democratic processes and the Ameri- 
can ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 
Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 


by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8e(2) is amended to read as follows: 
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“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (includ- 
ing filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, other 
field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, 
hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, honey bees, 
and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards established 
thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin) .” 

(2) Section 8e(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agricul- 
tural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secretary 
shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers to 
prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation of the terms 
of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out of any 
provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust laws 
of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph : 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in market- 
ing or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8c(2), con- 
cerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the exepnse of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11) (A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to 
any or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, 
as the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared 
policy of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more than 
one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such order, of 
any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as practicable, 
representation for each such defined production or marketing area if.a committee 
is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his agency to admin- 
ister the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual 
quantity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one 
or more orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two- 
thirds of the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recom- 
mended, the Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing 
upon a proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or 
marketing areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to 
the other findings and determinations required under this section, that such a 
comprehensive order for the commodity is practicable, he shal! issue such an 
order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such dif- 
ferent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as 
the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to she li‘ferences in pro- 
duction and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section 8e is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the fol- 
lowing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep. milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys”. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section: 
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“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 
Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketi 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which containg 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
or in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 

declare part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


PART II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price” means the price defined 
in section 30(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated pro. 
duction and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing 
order is in effect ‘With respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration 
under section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, 
exceed estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding pro. 
duction and marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply 
and demand for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the 
level of farm net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the pro- 
duction and marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the 
election of a farm commodity program development committee to be composed 
of representative producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agri- 
cultural producers and who obtain an important portion of their income from 
production of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm com- 
modity program development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of the 
commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than 
nine geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating 
such districts with respect to any such commodity program development com- 
mittee, the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic repre- 
sentation of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, 
and (2) the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having 
approximately equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as pos- 
sible without dividing any county into more than one district. 

(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development 
committee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of can- 
didates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of such 
members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture designated by him, shall meet and confer with such com- 
modity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation. 
If a vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate member 
elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(ad) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this excep- 
tion shall not extend— 
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(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 

the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part. 

Sro. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has been 
recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with the 
objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct a 
referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they favor 
effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program for such 
commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of such 
commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, been 
not less than $500. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production and 
marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed pro- 
gram for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United States 
exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, through 
the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to the Vice 
President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall not be placed 
into effect if within ninety days either of such committees expresses disapproval 
by committee resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not vote 
in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment 
program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity for 
which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall be a 
quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic and 
foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for such 
commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under the provi- 
sions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and less 
10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. In 
determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment goal 
under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421 (b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the commodity which will 
supply the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under the 
provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment 
procedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned: 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers; and 
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(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or jn 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, ex- 
port incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost 
to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which wil] 
result in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodi- 
ties: Provided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm oper- 
ator receive total Government payments of more than $5,000 for such pur- 
poses in any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated 
cost to the United States in any production and marketing year for any 
commodity shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the esti- 
mated crop sales of such commodity in suvh year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in any 
feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food value of 
each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, except tobacco, wool, surgarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such com- 
modity where— 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that a 
national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be carried 
out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in sec- 
tion 154(c). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support price” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 151 of 
the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake a 
program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products distributed 
to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. In carrying 
out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products which are 
not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever any donee 
eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities may be pur- 
chased on the local market in accordance with regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the Government 
of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. The sum of 
$500,000,00 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, in- 
cluding wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program 
under part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are auth- 
orized. Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make certain 
that wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human consumption. 
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TITLE ILI—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, 
is amended (1), by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Act” 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following : 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Spo, 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). 

Sec. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part 
Il of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a 
conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the 
farm or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms. 
Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer’s contributed acreage, 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, 
as provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated shall 
be not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land 
on the farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for the farm. 

“(e) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such land in 
the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary shall 
determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and con- 
servation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice to be 
established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in the soil- 
building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building 
use for a period of at least three years. 

“Sec. 208. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
except timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage in 
the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under 
Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall 
adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control 
consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer as 
the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) of 
this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm 
for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the 
land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, the 
average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, 
such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the 
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inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind 
to the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable 
certificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for pur- 
poses of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank 
Act shall be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for 
payment. 

“Src. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible for receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 
204, nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used 
for the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and 
the yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the adminis- 
tration of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has 
in any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the 
production of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for purposes 
of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to which 
this title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the 
Nation, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater 
extent and a inajor portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in inter- 
state and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such com- 
modity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and 
foreign commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation 
facilities in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling 
and processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign 
commerce is directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies 
result in an inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, 
with the consequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products 
moving in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are ex- 
cessive, prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find 
outlets for their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally 
excessive supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the 
financial stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities 
through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such 
excessive marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed 
in interstate and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with 
resultant high prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of 
persons engaged in transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities 
in interstate and foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another 
overexpansion of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, 
maintain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly 
marketing thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 
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The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the 
maintenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate 
flow of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists 
are necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce under such conditions. 


[H.R. 10870, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income sta- 
bilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against all 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the 
system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free 
enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists than all 
the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest pro- 
mise of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever-present 
source of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
PART I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8c(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (includ- 
ing filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, other 
field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, 
hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, honey bees, 
and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards established 
thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).” 

(2) Section 8c(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agri- 
cultural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Sec- 
retary shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such pro- 
ducers to prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation of 
the terms of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out 
of any provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(8) Subsection 8¢(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in market- 
ing or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8c(2), con- 
cerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
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the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, ag 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such 
order, of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as 
practicable, representation for each such defined production or marketing area 
if a committee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his 
agency to administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual 
quantity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or 
more orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two- 
thirds of the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recom- 
mended, the Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing 
upon a proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all production 
or marketing areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to 
the other findings and determinations required under this section, that such a 
comprehensive order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an 
order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such differ- 
ent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as the 
Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in production 
and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.”’ 

(5) Section 8e is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section : 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965,” 
Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
or in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall declare part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


PART II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price’ means the price defined 
in section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing order 
is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration under 
section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, exceed 
estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding production 
and marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply and demand 
for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the level of farm 
net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the production and 
marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the election of a 
farm commodity program development committee to be composed of representa- 
tive producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural producers 
and who obtain an important portion of their income from production of the 
commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity program 
development committees. 
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(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of 
the commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than 
nine geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating 
such districts with respect to any such commodity program development com- 


nittee, '! © Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic repre- 
sentation «i the production area or areas of the commodity in the United 
States, and 1) the designation of districts so that districts will be areas hav- 


ing approximately equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as 
possible without dividing any county into more than one district. 

(c) Bach such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development 
committee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of 
candidates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election 
of such members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the 
Department of Agriculture designated by him, shall meet and confer with such 
commodity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compen- 
sation. If a vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate 
member elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and 
from such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and 
other expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard 
to other laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel 
and subsistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said 
per diem and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regu- 
lar or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the opera- 
tion of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
and section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this 
exception shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer 
of the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any regponsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization pro- 
gram for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in this 
part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has been 
recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with the 
objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct a 
referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they favor 
effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program for such 
commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of such 
commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, been 
not less than $500. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in favor 
of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to be in full 
force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production and market- 
ing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed program for 
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any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United States exceeds 
$20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, through the Pregi- 
dent, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to the Vice President 
for referral to the committee on Agriculture and to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall not be placed into effect ig 
within ninety days either of each committees express disapproved by committee 
resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not vote 
in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment 
program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity for 
which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall bea 
quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic and 
foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for such 
commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under the pro- 
visions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and less 
10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit 
Corporation at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. 
In determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment goal 
under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
shall not be incinded as a part of the quantity of the commodity which will 
supply the estimated domestic market 

Sec. 156. Any nationn! commodity stabilization program effectuated under the 
provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro- 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers ; and 

(ec) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alterrative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but noi limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, 
export incentive payments, export equalization paymeuts, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost 
to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will result 
in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities: 
Provided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator 
receive total Government payments of more than $5,000 for such purposes 
in any one marketing vear: And provided further, That the estimated cost 
to the United States in any production and marketing year for any com- 
modity shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated 
crop sales of such commodity in such year. 

Src. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established 
in any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food 
ralue of each such grain. 
pee. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 

he purposes of imp'ementing this part. 

ak 459, Any aigvlaien of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, except tohaeco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such com- 
modity where— 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be 
earried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 
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(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in 
section 154(c). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section : 

“Sec, 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products dis- 
tributed to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. 
In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products 
which are not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever 
any donee eligib'e to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities 
may be purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving 
the Government of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. 
The sum of $500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this section.” 

(b) Nothwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corportion stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program under 
part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are authorized. 
Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in section 151 of 
the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make certain that 
wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human consumption. 


TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Act” 
each time it appear (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided iff section 8(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). 

“Sec. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or kind 
that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part II 
of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a con- 
servation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the farm 
or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms. 
Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer’s contributed acreage, 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, 
as provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated shall 
be not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land 
on the farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after this day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the till- 
— land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for 
the farm. 

“(e) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 
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“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such land in 
the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary shall de- 
termine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and conserya- 
tion standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice to be estab- 
lished on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in the soil-building 
base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building use for a 
period of at least three years. 

“Sec. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage in 
the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the area 
within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been determined by 
the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under Public 
Law 875, Highty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall adopt 
such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control con- 
sistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer as 
the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) of 
this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building base 
multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm for the 
crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the land so re- 
tired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, the average annual 
county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, such payments 
in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. If no such commodity is available locally in the inventory of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind to the producer, his 
payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable certificate, at the option 
of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for pur- 
poses of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank 
Act shall be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for 
payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 
204, nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used 
for the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and 
the yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the admin- 
istration of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compli- 
ance with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has 
in any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the 
production of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for pur- 
poses of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to 
which this title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 
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TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Na- 
tion, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater 
extent and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such com- 
modity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and 
foreign commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation 
facilities in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling 
and processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce is directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies result 
in an inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with the 
consequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products mov- 
ing in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are excessive, 
prices are low and farmers Overexpand production in order to find outlets for 
their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally excessive 
supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial 
stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such exeessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in inter- 
state and foreign commerce consequently becomes abnormally low, with re- 
sultant high prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of per- 
sons engaged in transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another 
overexpansion of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluc- 
tuations in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of com- 
modities in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly market- 
ing thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and short- 
ages of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the 
maintenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate 
flow of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists are 
necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce under such conditions. 


[H.R. 10461, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income sta- 
bilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against all 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the sys- 
tem of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free 
enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists than 
all the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest 
promise of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an everpresent 
source of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 
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TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows; 
(1) Subsection 8c(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (includ. 
ing filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, other 
field and seep crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, 
hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, honey 
bees, and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards estab. 
lished thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).” 

(2) Section 8c(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agricul- 
tural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secretary 
shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers to 
prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation of the terms 
of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out of any 
provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust laws 
of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in market- 
ing or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8¢(2), con- 
cerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11) (A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such or- 
der, of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as prac- 
ticable, representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a 
committee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his agency 
to administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds of 
the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommended, the 
Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a pro- 
posed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or marketing 
areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other find- 
ings and determinations required under this section, that such a comprehensive 
order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such 
different terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, 
as the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in 
production and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 
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(5) Section 8e is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
jambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section: 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 28. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 

Seo. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) or 
in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8(c) of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
declare part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


PART II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price” means the price defined 
in section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing 
order is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration 
under section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, 
exceed estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding pro- 
duction and marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply 
and demand for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the 
level of farm net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the pro- 
duction and marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the 
election of a farm commodity program development committee to be composed of 
representative producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural 
producers and who obtain an important portion of their income from production 
of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity pro- 
gram development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such 
farm commodity program development committee, the production area or areas 
of the commodity involved in the United States be divided into not less than nine 
geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such 
districts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, 
the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete peographic representation 
of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and (2) 
the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approximately 
equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as pera without 
dividing any county into more than one district. 

(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committec. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member and 
one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development com- 
mittee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of candi- 
dates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of such 
members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the Department 
of Agriculture designated by him, shall meet and confer with such commodity 
committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation. If a 
vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate member elected 
for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and 
subsistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per 
diem and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each said committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 
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(f) Elected members of each farm commodity developement committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and sec- 
tion 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this exception 
shall not extend- 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member's 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer 
of the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Govern- 
ment involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsi- 
bilities arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such 
office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommended to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has been 
recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with the 
objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct a 
referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they favor 
effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program for such 
commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of such 
commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, 
been not less than $500. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in favor 
of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to be in 
full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production and 
marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed 
program for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United States 
exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, through 
the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to the Vice 
President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall not be placed 
into effect if within ninety days either of such committees expresses disapproval 
by committee resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not vote 
in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall 
be a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
and foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for 
such commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under the pro- 
visions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and less 
10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. In 
determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment goal 
under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the commodity which will 
supply the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under the 
provisions of this part shall— 
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(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro- 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions of 
section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the commodi- 
ties concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers; and 

(ec) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, 
export incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost to 
consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will result 
in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities: 
Provided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator 
receive total Government payments of more than $5,000 for such purposes 
in any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated cost 
to the Uxited States in any productio.. and marketing year for any com- 
modity shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated 
crop sales of such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word eee when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one Samat hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food 

value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such com- 
modity where 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be 
carried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in sec- 
tion 154(¢c). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965, 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec, 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
& program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products dis- 
tributed to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. 
In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products 
which are not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever 
any donee eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities 
may be purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promul- 

gated by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the 
Government of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. 
The sum of $500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this section.’ 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program 
under part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the 
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Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are 
authorized. Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in 
section 151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make 
certain that wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human 
consumption. 

TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, 
is amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Act” 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sro 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). 

“Sec. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind that might be made under any commodity progranr effectuated under part 
II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a 
conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the 
farm or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms, 
Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer’s contributed acreage, 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, 
as provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated shall 
be not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land 
on the farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for the 
farm. 

“(ce) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such land in 
the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary shall 
determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and con- 
servation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice to be 
established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in the soil- 
building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building use 
for a period of at least three years. 

“Src. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage in 
the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the area 
within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been determined 
by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under Public 
Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall adopt 
such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control con- 
sistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer as 
the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) 
of this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm 
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for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the land 
so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, the average 
annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, such 
payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the inventory 
of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind to the 
producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable certificate, 
at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act 
shall be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 
204, nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administra- 
tion of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has 
in any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the 
production of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in a case of a 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for pur- 
poses of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to 
which this title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the 
Nation, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater 
extent and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in 
interstate and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such com- 
modity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and 
foreign commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation 
facilities in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling 
and processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce is directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies re- 
sult in an inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with 
the consequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products mov- 
ing in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are excessive, 
prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets for 
their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally excessive 
supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial 
stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing faciilties through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in inter- 
state and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant 
high prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons engaged 
in transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another overexpansion 
of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supplying of commodities directly affect the movement of commodi- 
ties in interstate commerce from one region to another. 
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The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in cooperation, 
eannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages and 
the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, maintain 
normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing thereof 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate flow 
of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. The 
provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such commodities 
whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists are necessary 
in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce under such conditions. 


[H.R. 10494, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income sta- 
bilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and imrove the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against all 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the 
system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free 
enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists that all 
the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest 
promise of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever- 
present source of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8c(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (in- 
cluding filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, 
other field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, 
cattle, hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, honey 
bees, and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards 
established thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).” 

(2) Section 8c(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agri- 
cultural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the 
Secretary shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such 
producers to prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation 
of the terms of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying 
out of any provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the 
antitrust laws of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 
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(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph : 

“(f}) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the pegotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in mar- 
keting or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8e¢(2), 
concerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11) (A) Any order issued under this sect.on may be made applicable to 
any or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, 
as the Secretary finds practicable, consist with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such order, 
of any commodity or product, the Secretary shat! provide, insofar as practicable, 
representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a committee 
is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his agency to 
administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds of 
the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommended, the 
Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a 
proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or mar- 
keting areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other 
findings and determinations required under this section, that such a comprehen- 
sive order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such dif- 
ferent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as the 
Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in production 
and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section 8e is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,” 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section : 


“TERMINATION OF ACT > 


“Sec. 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) or 
in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8e the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall declare 
part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


Part II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION 
PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price’ means the price 
defined in section 301(a) (1) (A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated production 
and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, wool, 
sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing order is in 
effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration under section 
202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, exceed esti- 
mated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding production and 
marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply and demand for 
that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the level of farm net 
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income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the production and marketing 
year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the election of a farm com. 
modity program development committee to be composed of representative pro. 
ducers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural producers and 
who obtain an important portion of their income from production of the com. 
modity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity program develop- 
ment committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of 
the commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than 
nine geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating 
such districts with respect to any such commodity program development com- 
mittee, the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic repre- 
sentation of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, 
and (2) the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having ap- 
proximately equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible 
without dividing any country into more than one district. 

(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development 
committee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of 
candidates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election 
of such members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the 
Department of Agriculture designated by him shall meet and confer with such 
commodity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensa- 
tion. If a vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate mem- 
ber elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm community development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this ex- 
ception shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment or salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer 
of the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by 
the Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabiliza- 
tion program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided 
in this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has 
been recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with 
the objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall conduct 
a referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether they 
favor effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization program for 
such commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
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mmodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of such 

Gaanodity vores ie at least three of the immediately preceding five years, been 
han $500. 

Wey it cok of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production 
and marketing year: Provided, however, That in any case of any such pro- 
posed program for any commodity where the estimated annual Cost to the 
United States exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the 
Secretary, through the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and to the Vice President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program 
shall not be placed into effect if within ninety days either of such committees 
expresses disapproval by committee resolution. ; 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not 
vote in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws 
in effect on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall 
be a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
and foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price 
for such commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agri- 
eultural Act of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less 
that amount which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind 
under the provisions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act and less 10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation at the time the commodity stabilization program 
goes into effect. In determining the marketing quota or other marketing sup- 
ply adjustment goal under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 
421(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks shall not be included as a part of the quantity of 
the commodity which will supply the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under 
the provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment 
procedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers; and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, 
export incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost 
to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will re- 
sult in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities: 
Provided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator 
receive total Government payments of more than $10,000 for such purposes 
in any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated 
cost to the United States in any production and marketing year for any 
commodity shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the esti- 
mated crop sales of such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” yhen used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food 
value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Seo. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural 
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commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such com- 
modity where— 
(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be 
carried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 
(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been disap. 
proved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in section 
154(¢). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965, 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section : 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake a 
program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products distributed 
to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. In e¢arry- 
ing out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products which 
are not in the stockS of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever any 
donee eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities may be 
purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the Govern- 
ment of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. The 
sum of $500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this section.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of laws, sales of any feed grain, 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program under 
part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are authorized. 
Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in section 151 of the 
Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make certain that wheat 
sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human consumption. 


TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Act” 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provided the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). 

“Sec. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part 
II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a 
conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the 
farm or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or 
farms. Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer’s contributed 
acreage, as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented 
acreage, as provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated 
shall be not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm. 
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“(p) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the 
tillable land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base 
for the farm. 

«“(e) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(q) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or 
other soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil- 
puilding base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter 
such land in the base for such number of years not less than three as the 
Secretary Shall determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land 
use and conservation standards, the completion of the conservation use or prac- 
tice to be established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land 
in the soil-building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous 
goil-building use for a period of at least three years. 

“Src. 208. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage 
in the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under 
Public Law 875, Fighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall 
adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control 
consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sro. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Govern- 
ment-rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the 
producer as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes 
and policy specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) of 
this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building base 
multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm for the 
crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the land so 
retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, of the average 
annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, such 
payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Commodity 
Credit Cornoration. If no such commodity is availability locally in the inventory 
of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind to the pro- 
ducer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable certificate, 
at the option of the producer. 

“Sec. 205. Anv acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any vear for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtile B of the Soil Bank Act shall be 
deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 204, 
nor to receive any payments provided in part IT of title I of the Family Farm In- 
come Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration 
of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purpose of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has 
in any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the pro- 
duction of wheat, cotton, peanut, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum grain, 
flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
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family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for purposes 
of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to which this 
title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965” 


TITLE IV—-LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Nation, 
enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater extent and 
a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in interstate and 
foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such commod- 
ity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and foreign 
commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation facilities 
in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling and process- 
ing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is di- 
rected become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies result in an 
inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with the con- 
sequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such com- 
modity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products moving 
in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are excessive, 
prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets for 
their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally excessive 
supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial 
stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in interstate 
and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant high 
prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons engaged in 
transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another overexpansion of 
production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the 
maintenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate 
flow of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists are 
necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce under such conditions. 





[H.R. 10675, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income sta- 
bilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against all 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that tne 
system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free 
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enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists than all 
the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest promise 
of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever-present source 
of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Src. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacced and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8c¢(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits, (in- 
cluding filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, 
other field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, 
cattle, hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, honey- 
bees, and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards estab- 
lished thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).”’ 

(2) Section 8c(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agricul- 
tural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secretary 
shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers to 
prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation of the terms 
of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out of any 
provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust laws of 
the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(8) Subsection 8 (7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in market- 
ing or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8c (2), concern- 
ing stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, grades, 
and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing the terms 
of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating such con- 
tractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering such order 
be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8¢c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to 
any or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, 
as the Secretary finds practicable, consist with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such 
order, of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as 
practicable, representation for each such defined production or marketing area 
if a committee is appointed, pusuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his 
agency to administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual 
quantity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one 
or more orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two- 
thirds of the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recom- 
mended, the Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a 
hearing upon a proposed order applicable to the entire United States or all 
production or marketing areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in 
addition to the other findings and determinations required under this section, 
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that such a comprehensive order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue 
such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such dif- 
ferent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as 
the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in 
production and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas,” 

(5) Section 8e is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, rattle, hogs 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”’. ; 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section: 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965,” 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) or 
in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8¢e the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall declare 
part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


Part II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price” means the price defined 
in section 301(a) (1) (A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced ona farm (other than tobacco, wool, 
sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing order is in 
effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration under section 
202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, exceed esti- 
mated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding production and 
marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply and demand for 
that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the level of farm 
net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the production and 
marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the election of a 
farm commodity program development committee to be composed of representa- 
tive producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural producers 
and who obtain an important portion of their income from production of the 
commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity program 
development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such 
farm commodity program development committee, the production area or areas 
of the commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less 
than nine geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating 
such districts with respect to any such commodity program development com- 
mittee, the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic repre- 
sentation of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, 
and (2) the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having ap- 
proximately equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible 
without dividing any county into more than one district. 

(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development 
committee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of can- 
didates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of such 
members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture designated by him shall meet and confer with such com- 
modity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation. 
If a vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate member 
elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
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laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this excep- 
tion shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer 
of the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part. 

Sec. 154 (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has 
been recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent 
with the objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall 
conduct a referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether 
they favor effectulation of the proposed national commodity stabilization pro- 
gram for such commodity. 

(b) Bach such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued 
by him, provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum 
for any such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales 
of such commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five 
years, been not less than $500. 

(c) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program 
to be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production 
and marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed 
program for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United 
States exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, 
through the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to 
the Vice President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall 
not be placed into effect if within ninety days either of such committees ex- 
presses disapproval by committee resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not 
vote in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws 
in effect on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Seo. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall 
be a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
and foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price 
for such commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less 
that amount which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind 
under the provisions of title Il of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act and less 10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity 
Credit Corporation at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into 
effect. In determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment goal under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the com- 
modity which will supply the estimated domestic market. 

53045—60—pt. 1——_9 
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Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under the 
provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro- 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States 
counties, and producers; and ; 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or jn 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, ex. 
port incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost 
to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which wil] 
result in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities: 
Provided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator 
receive total Government payments of more than $10,000 for such purposes in 
any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated cost to 
the United States in any production and marketing year for any commodity 
shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated crop 
sales of such commodity in such year. 

Spe. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed 
shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in 
any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food 
value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing for aere- 
age allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultural com- 
modity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such commodity 
where— 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be ¢car- 
ried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in see- 
tion 154(c). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section : 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products dis- 
tributed to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. In 
carrying out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products 
which are not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever 
any donee eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities 
may be purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the 
Government of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. The 
sum of $500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this section.” 
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Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, in- 
Fe Bee sors to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time of commodity program 
under part II of title 1 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are au- 
thorized. Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in see- 
tion 151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make 
certain that wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human 
> ; 1. 
oot TITLE I1I—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I -—SOIL CONSERVATION » (2) by striking out 
“Act” each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following : 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Spc. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provided the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). 

“Sec. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or 
kind that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part 
Il of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a 
conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the 
farm or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms. 
Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer’s contributed acreage, 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, 
as provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated shall 
be not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land 
on the farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the till- 
able land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for 
the farm. 

“(c) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such land 
in the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary shall 
determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and con- 
servation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice to be 
established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in the soil- 
building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building use 
for a period of at least three years. 

“Sec. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wild- 
life or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage 
in the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under 
Public Law 875, Kighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall 
adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control 
consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Govern- 
ment-rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the pro- 
ducer as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes 
and policy specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 
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“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) 
of this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the goil. 
building base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than 
the product of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the 
soil-building base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre 
on the farm for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three 
years on the land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the 
farm, of the average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar 
as practical, such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available 
locally in the inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such 
payment in kind to the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash 
or a negotiable certificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Src. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act 
shall be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment, 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 
204, nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administra- 
tion of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has 
in any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the pro- 
duction of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, Oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a part- 
nership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for purposes 
of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to which 
this title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 

TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 

Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Na- 
tion enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater ex- 
tent and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in inter- 
state and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such commod- 
ity will acuately and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and foreign 
commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation facilities 
in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling and process- 
ing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is 
directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies result in an 
inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, with the con- 
sequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products 
moving in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are ex- 
cessive, prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find out- 
lets for their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally ex- 
cessive supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the finan- 
cial stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities 
through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such 
excessive marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed 
in interstate and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with 
resultant high prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of per- 
sons engaged in transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities 
in interstate and foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another 
overexpansion of production. 
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Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. y 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in cooperation, 
cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages and the 
purdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, maintain normal 
supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing thereof in 
interstate and foreign commerce. pF 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recuring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate flow 
of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. The 
provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such commodi- 
ties whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists are 
necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce under such eonditions. 


[H.R. 10786, S6th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income sta- 
bilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 

Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 

additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against all 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the 
system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free 
enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists than alt 
the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest promise 
of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever-present source 
of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
ParRT I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8c(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (including 
filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, other field 
and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, honeybees, and 
naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards established there- 
under (including refined or partially refined oleoresin ).” 

(2) Section 8¢c(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


“(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and 
an opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agri- 
cultural commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the 
Secretary shall provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such 
producers to prepare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation 
of the terms of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out 
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of any provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust 
laws of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards gove 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in mar. 
keting or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8¢(2), con- 
cerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and gove: > 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administe 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11) (A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any 
or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such 
order, of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as prac- 
ticable, representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a 
committee is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his agency 
to administer the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds of 
the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommended, the 
Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a pro- 
posed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or marketing 
areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other find- 
ings and determinations required under this section, that such a comprehensive 
order for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 

“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
eommodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such 
different terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, 
as the Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in 
production and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” 

(5) Section 8e is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the fol- 
lowing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”’. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section: 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Sec. 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
or in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8e the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall de 
clare part II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


Part II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price’ means the price de 
fined in section 301(a) (1) (A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated pro- 
duction and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing order 
is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration under 
section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, exceed 
estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding production and 
marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply and demand 
for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the level of farm 
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net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the production and 
marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the election of a 
farm commodity program development committee to be composed of representa- 
tive producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural producers 
and who obtain an important portion of their income from production of the 
commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity program de- 
velopment committees. : 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of the 
commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than nine 
geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating such 
districts with respect to any such commodity program development committee, 
the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic representation 
of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United States, and (2) 
the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having approximately 
equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as possible without 
dividing any county into more than one district. 

(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development 
committee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of candi- 
dates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of such 
members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture designated by him shall meet and confer with such com- 
modity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensation. 
If a vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate member 
elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds. 

(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute a 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Cote, and sec- 
tion 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this exception 
shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a termination 
date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has 
been recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with 
the objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall con- 
duct a referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether 
they favor effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization pro- 
gram for such commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for any 
such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of such 
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commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, been 
not less than $500. 

(ec) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program to 
be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production and 
marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such proposed 
program for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the United Stateg 
exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secretary, through 
the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to the Vice 
President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program shall not be placed 
into effect if within ninety days either of such committees expresses disapproval 
by committee resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not vote 
in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws in effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment 
program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity for 
which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall be a 
quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic and 
foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price for such 
commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less that amount 
which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind under the provi- 
sions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and less 
10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. In deter- 
mining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjustment goal under 
this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks shall not be 
included as a part of the quantity of the commodity which will supply the 
estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under the 
provisions of this part shall— 

(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment pro- 
cedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions of 
section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the commodi- 
ties concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers ; and 

(c) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, 
export incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization pools, 
or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, in order 
to achieve the fair price objectives of this part at the lowest possible cost to 
consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions which will result 
in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural commodities: Pro- 
vided, however, That in no instance shall any individual farm operator 
ceive total Government payments of more than $10,000 for such purposes 
in any one marketing year: And provided further, That the estimated cost 
to the United States in any production and marketing year for any commod- 
ity shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of the estimated crop 
sales of such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include com- 
modity groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for 
feed shall be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established 
in any feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food 
value of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricultura) 
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commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be ineffective 
with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, except that 
such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any such 
commodity where— i : 
(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year that 
a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be 
earried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 
(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in 
section 154(c). 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support 
price” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 
151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section : 

“Seo, 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
a program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products distributed 
to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. In carrying 
out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products which are 
not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever any donee 
eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities may be pur- 
chased on the local market in accordance with regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the Government 
of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. The sum of 
$500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this section.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program under 
part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are authorized. 
Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in section 151 of 
the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make certain that 
wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human consumption. 


TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause thé following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out “Act” 
each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“title”, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provide the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, 
rather than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria 
provided in section 8(b). 

“Sec. 202. (a) Asa condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or kind 
that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part II 
of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a con- 
servation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the farm 
or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms. 
Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer's contributed acreage, 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, as 
provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated shall 
be not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land 
on the farm. 
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“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the 
tillable land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base 
for the farm. ' 

“(¢) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 39 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government. 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil. 
building base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter 
such land in the base for such number of years not less than three as the Secre 
tary shall determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use 
and conservation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice 
to be established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in the 
soil-building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building 
use for a period of at least three years. 

“Src. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wild- 
life or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage 
in the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when the 
area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has been deter- 
mined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, under 
Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary shall 
adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect control 
consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

‘Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and 
policy specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) of 
this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil-building 
base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than the product 
of the number of acres in the Governnient-rented acreage of the soil-building 
based multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre on the farm 
for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three years on the land 
so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the farm, of the average 
annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar as practical, such 
payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally in the inventory 
of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in kind to the pro- 
ducer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable certificate, 
at the option of the producer. 

“Src. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Sec. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 204, 
nor to receive any payments provided in part II of title I of the Family Farm 
Income Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage used for 
the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and the 
yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administration 
of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine compliance 
with existing regulations. 

“Sec. 208. For the purposes of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has in 
any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the pro- 
duction of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual, partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a part- 
nership made up of two or more separate families or households, each such 
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family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for purposes 
of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to which this 


itle applies. ; ; o 
Hee 200. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Src. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the Nation, 
enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater extent 
and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in interstate and 
foreign commerce in one form or another. ae g 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such commod- 
ity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and foreign 
commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation facilities 
in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and the handling and proc- 
essing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is 
directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies result in an 
inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreigh commerce, with the conse- 
quence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. : 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products mov- 
ing in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are excessive, 
prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find outlets for 
their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally excessive 
supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the financial 
stability of producers, and overtaxing handling and processing facilities through 
which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. Such excessive 
marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities marketed in interstate 
and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally low, with resultant high 
prices to consumers and danger to the financial stability of persons engaged in 
transporting, handling, and processing of such commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These high prices in turn result in another overexpansion 
of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodities 
in interstate commerce from one region to another. 

The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities are 
such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in cooperation, 
cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages and 
the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, maintain 
normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing thereof 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the main- 
tenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate flow 
of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of such com- 
modities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity exists are 
necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce under such conditions. 


[H. R. 11255, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To reduce the cost to the United States Treasury of farm price and income sta- 
bilization programs, to provide means by which producers may balance supply with 
demand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks, to provide for distribution to needy people and public institutions of 
additional needed high protein foods, to preserve and improve the status of the family 
farm through greater bargaining power, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960”, and it is declared to be the policy of the Congress 
to promote, foster, and perpetuate the family system of agriculture against all 
forms of collectivization of farming whatsoever, in full recognition that the 
system of independent family farms was the beginning and foundation of free 
enterprise in America, that it now includes more individual capitalists that all 
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the rest of the national economy, that it holds for the future the greatest promise 
of security and abundance of food and fiber and that it is an ever-present source 
of strength for democratic processes and the American ideal. 


TITLE I—BALANCING SUPPLY WITH DEMAND AT A FAIR PRICE 
Part I—NATIONWIDE MARKETING ORDERS 


Sec. 101. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, is amended as follows: 
(1) Subsection 8c(2) is amended to read as follows: 


“COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this section shall be applicable only to the 
following agricultural commodities and the products thereof, or to any regional, 
or market classification of any such commodity or product: Milk, fruits (in- 
cluding filberts, almonds, pecans, and walnuts), tobacco, vegetables, soybeans, 
other field and seed crops, Irish potatoes, mint, onions, farm forestry products, 
cattle, hogs, lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys, hops, honey- 
bees, and naval stores as included in the Naval Stores Act and standards estab- 
lished thereunder (including refined or partially refined oleoresin).” 

(2) Section 8c(3) is amended to read as follows: 


“NOTICE AND HEARING 


(3) The Secretary shall, upon request of producers, give due notice of, and an 
opportunity for a hearing on, any proposed marketing order for any agricultural 
commodity named in subsection (2) and prior to the hearing the Secretary shall 
provide needed technical advisory assistance to enable such producers to pre- 
pare and process their briefs for the hearing. The formulation of the terms 
of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or the carrying out of any 
provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any of the antitrust laws 
of the United States and shall be deemed lawful.” 

(3) Subsection 8c(7) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph : 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in market- 
ing or processing of any agricultural commodity listed in section 8c(2), con- 
cerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing the 
terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating such 
contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering such 
order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

(4) Section 8c(11) is amended to read as follows: 


“NATIONAL APPLICATION 


“(11)(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to 
any or all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as 
the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy 
of the Act, as amended. 

“(B) If one order is issued for all production or marketing areas or more 
than one production or marketing area, as defined by the Secretary in such order, 
of any commodity or product, the Secretary shall provide, insofar as practicable, 
representation for each such defined production or marketing area if a committee 
is appointed, pursuant to subsection (7) of this section, as his agency to ad- 
minister the order. 

“(C) Whenever more than 50 per centum of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity handled in the United States of any commodity is regulated by one or more 
orders and the agencies administering orders covering more than two-thirds 
of the regulated quantities of the commodity so proposed and recommended, the 
Secretary shall give due notice of and an opportunity for a hearing upon a pro- 
posed order applicable to the entire United States or all production or marketing 
areas. If, after such hearing the Secretary finds, in addition to the other findings 
and determinations required under this section, that such a comprehensive order 
for the commodity is practicable, he shall issue such an order. 
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“(D) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, insofar as practicable, prescribe such differ- 
ent terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as the 
Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in produc- 
tion and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas.” yf 

(5) Section 8e is amended by inserting after the word “tomatoes” the follow- 
ing: “field and seed crops, mint, onions, farm forestry products, cattle, hogs, 
lambs, sheep, milkfat in cream, eggs, chickens, turkeys,”. 

(6) By adding at the end thereof the following new section : 


“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Seco, 23. The provisions of this Act shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 

Sec. 102. Within ninety days following the effective date of any marketing 
order established for nationwide operation for any commodity which contains 
any of the provisions referred to in paragraphs (A) or (B) of subsection (5) 
or in paragraph (A), (B), or (C) of subsection (6) of section 8c the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Secretary of Agriculture shall declare part 
II of this title inoperative with respect to such commodity. 


Part II—NATIONAL COMMODITY STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 151. As used in this part, the term “fair price” means the price defined 
in section 301(a)(1)(A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Sec. 152. (a) Whenever the Secretary determines that the estimated produc- 
tion and supply of any commodity, produced on a farm (other than tobacco, 
wool, sugarcane, or sugar beets and any commodity for which a marketing order 
is in effect with respect to which the Secretary has made a declaration under 
section 202) would, without a national commodity stabilization program, exceed 
estimated effective demand at a fair price for the next succeeding production 
and marketing year, unless he finds that the imbalance of the supply and de- 
mand for that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the level 
of farm net income, he shall, as much in advance as feasible of the production 
and marketing year, for each such farm commodity, provide for the election of 
a farm commodity program development committee to be composed of repre- 
sentative producers of such commodity. Only persons who are agricultural 
producers and who obtain an important portion of their income from production 
of the commodity involved shall be eligible to serve on farm commodity pro- 
gram development committees. 

(b) In order to assure appropriate regional representation on each such farm 
commodity program development committee, the production area or areas of 
the commodity involved in the United States shall be divided into not less than 
nine geographic districts to be designated by the Secretary. In designating 
such districts with respect to any such commodity program development com- 
mittee, the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) complete geographic rep- 
resentation of the production area or areas of the commodity in the United 
States, and (2) the designation of districts so that districts will be areas having 
approximately equal annual sales of the commodity involved, as nearly as pos- 
sible without dividing any county into more than one district. 

(c) Each such district shall be assigned one place on such committee. The 
producers of the commodity in each district shall by ballot elect one member 
and one alternate member for its place on the farm commodity development 
committee. The Secretary shall prescribe the procedure for nomination of can- 
didates and for their election and shall conduct the balloting for election of 
such members and alternate members. The Secretary, or an official of the De- 
partment of Agriculture designated by him shall meet and confer with such 
commodity committee but shall not be entitled to vote or to receive compensa- 
tion. Ifa vacancy occurs in the membership of a committee, the alternate mem- 
ber elected for such place shall serve the unexpired portion of the term. 

(d) Each member of each such commodity program development committee, 
except the Secretary or his designee, shall receive a per diem of $40 for each 
day’s attendance at meetings of such committee and while traveling to and from 
such meetings, together with actual and necessary travel, subsistence, and other 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties without regard to other 
laws relating to allowances which may be made on account of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees of the United States, said per diem 
and expenses to be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds, 
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(e) A majority of the members of each such committee shall constitute q 
quorum, and action may be taken by majority vote of those present at a regular 
or special meeting at which a quorum is present. 

(f) Elected members of each farm commodity development committee are 
hereby exempted with respect to their holding of such office, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except that this ex- 
ception shall not extend— 

(1) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the member’s 
service on the committee from any source other than a private employer of 
the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(2) during the period he is in office, and for the further period of two 
years after the termination thereof, to the prosecution or participation in 
the prosecution, by any such person, of any claim against the Government 
involving any matter concerning which the member had any responsibilities 
arising out of his holding such office during the period he held such office. 

Sec. 153. Each such committee shall develop, with assistance provided by the 
Secretary, and recommend to the Secretary a proposed national stabilization 
program for the commodity involved in conformity with principles provided in 
this part. 

Sec. 154. (a) Whenever any such program, which shall have a _ termina- 
tion date not later than the expiration date of this part, for any commodity has 
been recommended to the Secretary which the Secretary finds is consistent with 
the objectives of this part and is a feasible application thereof, he shall con- 
duct a referendum of the producers of such commodity to determine whether 
they favor effectuation of the proposed national commodity stabilization pro- 
gram for such commodity. 

(b) Each such referendum shall be conducted in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary. The Secretary shall, by regulations issued by him, 
provide the opportunity and eligibility to vote in any such referendum for 
any such commodity program to all the farm producers whose annual sales of 
such commodity have, in at least three of the immediately preceding five years, 
been not less than $500. 

(ec) If two-thirds of the producers yoting in any such referendum vote in 
favor of such a program, the Secretary shall declare the proposed program 
to be in full force and effect at the beginning of the next succeeding production 
and marketing year: Provided, however, That in the case of any such pro- 
posed program for any commodity where the estimated annual cost to the 
United States exceeds $20,000,000, such program shall be submitted by the Secre- 
tary, through the President, to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and to the Vice President for referral to the Committee on Agriculture and to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, respectively, and such program 
shall not be placed into effect if within ninety days either of such committees 
expresses disapproval by committee resolution. 

(d) If two-thirds of the producers voting in any such referendum do not 
vote in favor of such a program, the program then in effect under the laws 
in effect on the date of enactment of this Act shall remain in operation. 

Sec. 155. Any national marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment program for any production and marketing year for any farm commodity 
for which a stabilization program is effectuated pursuant to section 154 shall 
be a quantity of such a commodity which shall supply the estimated domestic 
and foreign markets in each production and marketing year, at a fair price 
for such commodity and leave a reasonable carryover, as defined in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, for protection against less than normal production, less 
that amount which the Secretary estimates will be paid to producers in kind 
under the provisions of title II of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act and less 10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity 
Credit Corporation at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into 
effect. In determining the marketing quota or other marketing supply adjust- 
ment goal under this section, quantities of grain sold under section 421(b) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 from the grain held in Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks shall not be included as a part of the quantity of the com- 
modity which will supply the estimated domestic market. 

Sec. 156. Any national commodity stabilization program effectuated under the 
provisions of this part shall— 
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(a) establish the necessary production or market supply adjustment 
procedures to balance supply and demand in accordance with the provisions 
of section 155 and necessary market stabilization procedures for the com- 
modities concerned ; 

(b) establish regulations for adjusting quotas or goals among States, 
counties, and producers ; and 

(ec) utilize, as may be necessary for the effective administration of such 
program, any alternative income stabilization methods, individually or in 
combination, including but not limited to marketing premium payments, 
market. stratification, market shipment, scheduling, compliance deposits, 
export incentive payments, export equalization payments, stabilization 
pools, or income deficiency or compensatory payments direct to farmers, 
in order to achieve the fair price objectives ‘of this part at the lowest 
possible cost to consumers and taxpayers, but shall include no provisions 
which will result in Government acquisition or storage of any agricultural 
commodities: Provided, however, That in no instance shall any individual 
farm operator receive total Government payments of more than $10,000 
for such purposes in any one marketing year: And provided further, That 
the estimated cost to the United States in any production and marketing 
year for any commodity shall not exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum 
of the estimated crop sales of such commodity in such year. 

Sec. 157. The word “commodity” when used in this part shall include commodity 
groups. Corn, barley, grain sorghum, oats, and rye and wheat for feed shall 
be deemed to be one commodity hereunder and the quotas established in any 
feed grain program shall provide alternatives in direct ratio to the food value 
of each such grain. 

Sec. 158. The Secretary shall use funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for the purposes of implementing this part. 

Sec. 159. Any provision of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or any other Act, providing 
for acreage allotments, marketing quotas, or price supports for any agricul- 
tural commodity, except tobacco, wool, sugarcane, and sugar beets, shall be 
ineffective with respect to the 1960 and subsequent crops of such commodity, 
except that such Acts shall remain in full force and effect with respect to any 
such commodity where 

(1) the Secretary determines for a production and marketing year 
that a national commodity stabilization program under this part cannot be 
carried out with respect to such commodity for that year, or 

(2) a proposed national commodity stabilization program has been dis- 
approved either by the producers’ referendum or under the proviso in section 
154(¢). ° 

Sec. 160. The third sentence of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
amended by striking out the words “5 per centum above the current support price” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “fair price as defined in section 151 of 
the Family Farm Income Act of 1960”. 

Sec. 161. The provisions of this part shall terminate on December 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTEIN FOOD 


Sec. 201. (a) Title IV of the Agricltural Act of 1949 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 421. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall undertake 
& program to increase the amount of dairy, poultry, and meat products distrib- 
uted to the needy, to institutions, and through the school lunch program. In 
carrying out such program, the Secretary shall purchase any of such products 
which are not in the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Whenever 
any donee eligible to receive commodities desires to do so, such commodities 
may be purchased on the local market in accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, thereby relieving the 
Government of the necessity of storing and transporting such commodities. The 
sum of $500,000,000 per annum for each year is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this section.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed grain, 
including wheat, to the extent of 10 per centum per annum of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program 
under part II of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 or under the 
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Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933) for that grain goes into effect, are 
authorized. Such sales shall be at not less than the fair price as defined in 
section 151 of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. The Secretary shall make 
certain that wheat sold for feed under this subsection is not used for human 
consumption. 

TITLE III—SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


Sec. 301. The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, ig 
amended (1) by inserting immediately after the enacting clause the following 
center heading: “TITLE I—SOIL CONSERVATION”, (2) by striking out 
“Act” each time it appears (except in title of an Act) and inserting in liey 
thereof “title’, and (3) by adding at the end of such Act the following: 


“TITLE II—EXPANDED SOIL-BUILDING BASE 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall, as provided in this title, expand and utilize 
the national base for soil-building crops and practices provided in section 8(b) 
to encourage and provided the exclusive devotion of not to exceed 40 per centum 
of the acreage of tillable land on farms to soil-building crops and practices, rather 
than to the growing of soil-depleting crops, in accordance with criteria provided 
in section 8(b). 

“Src. 202. (a) As a condition of eligibility to receive payments in cash or kind 
that might be made under any commodity program effectuated under part II 
of title I of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, the producer shall, as a 
conservation practice, specifically designate an acreage of tillable land on the 
farm or farms, controlled by him as the soil-building base for the farm or farms, 
Such soil-building base shall be composed of the producer's contributed acreage, 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, and Government-rented acreage, 
as provided in subsection (c) of this section. The acreage so designated shall 
be not less than 10 per centum nor more than 40 per centum of the tillable land 
on the farm. 

“(b) Each producer shall, within forty-five days after the day this section 
becomes effective, specifically designate not less than 10 per centum of the tillable 
land on the farm as his contributed acreage to the soil-building base for the farm, 

“(c) Each producer may specifically designate up to an additional 30 per 
centum of the tillable land on his farm for a three-year period as Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base of the farm. 

“(d) The producer shall establish and maintain protective vegetative cover 
(including, but not limited to, grass and trees), water-storage facilities, or other 
soil-, water-, wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses and practices on the soil-building 
base. The producer shall, with respect to any tract of land, enter such land 
in the bases for such number of years not less than three as the Secretary shall 
determine is required to effectuate, in accordance with good land use and 
conservation standards, the completion of the conservation use or practice to be 
established on such tract of land. At least one-half of the land in the sgoil- 
building base of each farm shall be maintained in a continuous soil-building 
use for a period of at least three years. 

“Sec. 203. No crop shall be harvested or grazed from the soil-building base, 
excepting timber (in accordance with sound forestry management) and wildlife 
or other natural products of such acreage: Provided, however, That acreage 
in the soil-building base may be grazed or harvested during a period when 
the area within which the land in the soil-building base is located has beea 
determined by the President to warrant assistance by the Federal Government, 
under Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, as a disaster area. The Secretary 
shall adopt such regulations as are necessary to assure weed, fire, and insect 
control consistent with good land husbandry practices in the area. 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall bear such part of the cost of soil-building 
crops, uses, and practices on both the producer-contributed and the Government- 
rented acreage of the soil-building base on the farm or farms of the producer 
as the Secretary determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes and policy 
specified in section 7(a) of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary shall, in addition to cost sharing under subsection (a) 
of this section, with respect to the Government-rented acreage of the soil- 
building base, make payments in kind to the producer at a rate not less than 
the product of the number of acres in the Government-rented acreage of the 
soil-building base multiplied by two-thirds of the normal annual yield per acre 
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on the farm for the crops actually grown in the immediately preceding three 
years on the land so retired (or, in the event such data is not available for the 
farm, of the average annual county yield per acre of such commodity). Insofar 
as practical, such payments in kind shall be made from existing stocks owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. If no such commodity is available locally 
in the inventory of Commodity Credit Corporation for making such payment in 
kind to the producer, his payment shall be made in equivalent cash or a negotiable 
certificate, at the option of the producer. 

“Seo. 205. Any acreage withdrawn from cultivation for any year for purposes 
of the conservation reserve program under subtitle B of the Soil Bank Act shail 
be deemed to have been devoted to the crop or crops eligible for payment. 

“Seo. 206. Any producer who fails to comply with any provision of this title 
shall not be eligible to receive any cost-sharing payments provided in section 204, 
nor to receive aby payments provided in part II of title I of the Family Farm 
Income Act of 1960. 

“Sec. 207. (a) Producers shall furnish such proof of their acreage use 
for the production of agricultural commodities to which this title applies and 
the yield thereof as the Secretary may prescribe as necessary for the administra- 
tion of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make necessary inspection to determine com- 
pliance with existing regulations. 

“Seo. 208. For the purpose of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘tillable acreage’ means the acreage on the farm which has 
in any year during the immediately preceding five years been devoted to the 
production of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum 
grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes and rice. 

“(2) The term ‘producer’ means an individual partnership, firm, joint stock 
company, corporation, association, trust, or estate, except that in case of a 
partnership made up of two or more separate families or households, each 
such family or household may be considered at its option as a ‘producer’ for 
purposes of this title, who produces and markets an agricultural commodity to 
which this title applies. 

“Sec. 209. The provisions of this title shall terminate on December 31, 1965.” 


TITLE IV—LEGISLATIVE FINDING 


Sec. 401. Agricultural commodities which furnish food and fiber for the 
Nation, enter into interstate and foreign commerce to an increasingly greater 
extent and a major portion of all agricultural commodities, now move in 
interstate and foreign commerce in one form or another. 

Abnormally excessive and abnormally deficient supplies of any such com- 
modity will acutely and directly affect, burden, and obstruct interstate and 
foreign commerce. When abnormally excessive supplies exist, transportation 
facilities in interstate and foreign commerce are overtaxed, and-the handling 
and processing facilities through which the flow of interstate and foreign com- 
merce is directed become acutely congested. Abnormally deficient supplies 
result in an inadequate flow of products in interstate and foreign commerce, 
with the consequence of unreasonably high prices to consumers. 

Violent fluctuations from year to year in the available supply of any such 
commodity disrupts the balance between the supply of the various products 
moving in interstate and foreign commerce. When available supplies are 
excessive, prices are low and farmers overexpand production in order to find 
outlets for their product. Such expansion forces farmers to market abnormally 
excessive supplies in interstate commerce at sacrifice prices, endangering the 
financial stability of producers, and oxertaxing handling and processing facili- 
ties through which the flow of interstate and foreign commerce is directed. 
Such excessive marketings deplete the supply on farms, and commodities 
marketed in interstate and foreign commerce consequently become abnormally 
low, with resultant high prices to consumers and danger to the financial sta- 
bility of persons engaged in transporting, handling, and processing of such 
commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, These high prices in turn 
result in another overexpansion of production. 

Recurring violent fluctuations in the price from corresponding violent fluctua- 
tions in the supply of commodities directly affect the movement of commodi- 
ties in interstate commerce from one region to another. 
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The conditions affecting the production and marketing of such commodities 
are such that, without Federal assistance, farmers, individually or in coopera- 
tion, cannot effectively prevent the recurrence of such surpluses and shortages 
and the burdens on interstate and foreign commerce resulting therefrom, main- 
tain normal supplies of such commodities, or provide for the orderly marketing 
thereof in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The provisions of this Act affording a cooperative plan to such commodity 
producers are necessary in order to minimize recurring surpluses and shortages 
of such commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, to provide for the 
maintenance of adequate reserve supplies thereof, and provide for an adequate 
flow of such commodities and their products in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. The provisions hereof for regulation of marketings by producers of 
such commodities whenever an abnormally excessive supply of such commodity 
exists are necessary in order to maintain an orderly flow of such commodities 
in interstate and foreign commerce under such conditions. 

The Cuatrrman. The committee will please be in order. 

I should like to say to those present that the Secretary is indisposed 
because of flu or some other ailment which I hope proves to be just 
a slight indisposition. We are sorry that you are iil. 

Sec ‘retary Benson. Thank you, sir. 

The Cyatan. I have suggested to the Secretary, that instead 
of his attempting to read his prepared statement, he have some else 
present it to the committee. If at any time you feel that you should 
stop, hold up your hand, and we will adjourn the meeting and let 
you go, but we will reserve the right to recall you. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you very much. I appreciate your con- 
sideration. If I could ask the permission, I should like to have Mr. 
Ralph Roberts of my staff read the statement and I will reserve my 
voice for trying to respond to questions. 

The CHamman. We will be very glad to have Mr. Roberts read 
the statement. You may proceed, Mr. Roberts. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRE- 
TARY; E. L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; MARVIN 
McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; CLARENCE MILLER, ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY; KENNETH SCOTT, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRE- 
TARY; MARTIN SORKIN, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY ; RALPH 
S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY; FRANK 
A. BARRETT, GENERAL COUNSEL; AND EDWARD M. SHULMAN, 
DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, PRESENTED BY RALPH S. ROBERTS 


Mr. Roserts (for Mr. Benson). Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I appreciate the opportunity to discuss our agriculture’s 
problems with you once again. 

I appreciate the opportunity to discuss our agriculture’s problems 
with you once again. 

This is the beginning of my eighth year as Secretary of Agriculture. 
Since I first assumed office we have met often, and I believe we can 
agree that we have mutually made substantial gains in some areas but 
most regrettably have left much to be desired in others. We have a 
common goal, one especially meaningful to me, a farmer for many 


years—the goal of building a better, more rewarding, more depend- 
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able, present and future for the men, women, and children who live 
on our Nation’s farms. I am here today to w ork comparatively with 
you toward this goal. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF AGRICULTURE 


It is always exhilarating and deeply gratifying to me to re- 
count the tremendous advances in agricultural technology and efli- 
ciency. The remarkable surge in productivity of 1958, when crop 
output rose 11 percent and total production 8 percent, was followed 
last year by another 12 months of record output. In 1959, crop pro- 
duction equalled the 1958 record, while livestock production rose about 
214 percent. 

All of this is a salute to our farmers, truly America’s finest people. 


Increasing efficiency 

Our farmers and ranchers are working marvels in producing an 
abundance food and fiber. Their productivity is growing more 
than twice as fast as the productivity of workers in fstab. Since 
1950, eisiat per man-hour in nonagricultural industry has risen 
at a rate of 2 percent per year. The increase of output per man-hour 
in agriculture has averaged 5 percent per year. This fact illustrates 
the futility of attempting to control total production of a few crops 
by the present system of acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 

In 1939, when World War II broke out in Europe, American farm- 
ers produced 11.8 million bales of cotton on 24 million acres. In 1959 
they produced 28 percent more cotton on some 35 percent fewer acres. 

In 1939 farmers produced 740 million bushels of wheat on 2 
million acres. In 1959 they produced about 50 percent more whea 
on about the same acreage. In 1958, on comparable acreage, the w “we 
crop hit 1 billion, 460 million bushels—nearly double 1939. 

Both land and animals have been made much more productive. 
There are over 60 million beef cattle and calves on the same pastures 
and range lands that in 1939 supported only 30 million head. 

In 1959 there were about 4 million fewer dairy cows on U.S. farms 
than in 1939. But each cow produced on the average nine- tenths of 
aton more milk, and total dairy production was about 18 billion pounds 
higher. 

For every two eggs a hen laid in 1939, today’s hen is laying three. 

A man-hour of farm labor in 1959 produc ed nearly three times what 
it did 20 years ago. In World War I we produced our farm commod- 
ities with 1214 million workers; in World War II, with 1014 million 
workers. Today there are only 7 to 714 million farm workers. But 
total output is one-third highes than in World War II and nearly 
double that of World War I 

As Secretary of Agric ulture, and as one who has himself struggled 
with the practical problems of farming, I report these facts to this 
committee with great pride. America’s farmers have accomplished 
results beyond any other section of our country’s economy. We should 
praise them for it. 
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Benefits to all 


Moreover, their unmatched productivity has given all our people 
far better diets, and helped give them far better ‘health. It has done 
much to make possible the rising standard of living in the Nation 
at large. It has released manpower for industry and the professions, 
It has made food a good buy and kept it a good buy. Our people 
today purchase much more food for an hour's take-home pay than 
they could a generation ago. 

There is probably no field of economic activity in which the U nited 
States is so clearly a world leader as it is in agriculture. Never in 
any nation or civilization have so many been so well fed by so small 
a proportion of the population. Never has America owed more grati- 
tude to its people in agriculture. 

I stress this point because of the growing tendency in some quar- 
ters to blame the farmer for agric ultural surpluses and the big agri- 
cultural budget. With all the forcefulness at my command I say 
that this is false and unfair. As regards sur pluses our farmers have 
simply done as their Government has persistently urged. They have 
responded to the governmental incentives of high aamslitier price 
supports and too weak controls, just as all other c itizens do and would 
do. Moreover, as farmers well know, a substantial part of the 
expenditures of the Department of Agriculture benefit all segments 
of the population and are used effectively in international relations. 
Stability in agriculture 

Of course there are continuing problems and these I will discuss 
later. But these heartening facts should not be overlooked : 

Total agricultural assets are at an alltime high of $2082: 
billion. 

Total debt owned by farmers is $24 billion, or only 1114 percent 
of agricultural assets. 

The net equity of U.S. farmers is $184.2 billion—an increase 
of $33 billion since 1952 and $141 billion since 1940. 

Per c capita income from all sources of persons living on farms 
last year was $960, $109 more than the 1947-49 average. 

Farm ownership is record high, with two out of three farms 
free of mortgage debt. 

Farm foreclosures are extremely rare—near a record low. 

The overall stability of agriculture evidenced by such facts as 
these does not mean, of course, that farmers and ranchers are free of 
economic difficulties. On the contrary, many farm people have not 
shared adequately in the national prosperity of the past decade. 
And one major cause has been the impact of inflation on farmers’ 
costs of operation. 


Inflation 

Between 1939 and 1952 the index of prices paid by farmers, includ- 
ing interest, taxes, and wage rates, rose from i: 23 to 287—133 percent. 
In January 1960 the index stood at 209—up only 4 percent from 1952. 
But the damage had already been done. 

Here is what the immediate postwar inflation did to farmers from 
1946 to 1952. Gross farm income increased from $30 billion in 1946. 
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to $37 billion in 1952—a rise of $7 billion. But as compared with the 
1946 level realized net farm income had actually dropped by $800 
million by 1952. 

The trouble is, agriculture is not like many other businesses, for 
farmers by and large cannot pass along their increased costs by raising 

rices. 

It is true that during the war demands for farm products increased 
sharply and farmers’ prices rose faster than the prices they had to 


ay. 

: But as demand later fell back and farmers’ prices sharply dropped, 
their prices and costs went down only nominally and then soon rose 
again. Since then the heavy supply situation in agriculture generally 
and the enormous surpluses of some crops in particular have put a 
brake on overall price increases of farm products. 

“Inflation” in the nonfarm economy although greatly slowed is 
still slowly creeping upward. The December 1959 Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Consumer Price Index shows prices of services and consumer 

oods (other than food) up 2.4 percent as compared to a year earlier. 

he benefits of wider markets for farmers and lower prices for con- 
sumers are prevented by persistent cost inflation. In 1959 the retail 
cost of a typical market basket of farm foods was 13 percent more 
than 10 years earlier but the farmer received almost 8 percent less 
for those same foods. 

Inflation is constantly dipping into farmers’ “keep home” pay. 
Government can help stop inflation by exercising restraint in its ex- 

nditures and sound control over credit, and in this fight a balanced 
budget is a powerful factor in the fight against inflation. Other 
segments of the economy, such as labor and management, must do a 
better job in holding down costs so that farmers’ production expenses 
will not rise further. It will be better still, as productivity improves 
in industry when savings can be passed along in lower prices. 

Farm income 

I am deeply concerned about the drop in farm net income last year. 
It was sneak by lower prices of some products, notably hegs, broilers, 
and eggs, the elimination of the acreage reserve program, and higher 
production costs. 

Realized gross farm income is estimated at $36.9 billion in 1959. 
This is about the same in 1951 and 1952. However, the realized net 
income of farm operators from farming totaled $11 billion last 
year—compared with $13.1 billion in 1958, but about the same as in 
1957. 

We look for improvement in some commodities in 1960. Besides 
record cash receipts from dairying, we anticipate an increase in in- 
come from poultry and eggs and a rise in hog prices. I am happy to 
report that the farm price index went up 3 points in January. I 
certainly hope, as our farmers do, that this trend will continue. 


PROGRESS OF BASIC USDA PROGRAMS 


It is, unfortunately, not generally realized, but much of our USDA 
expenditures benefit the entire Nation rather than farmers alone. 
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Attention seems always to center on “price and income” activities, 
but the “old-line” programs of the USDA are of utmost importance 
to all our citizens. I would like briefly to trace the progress of some 
of these programs which have far-reaching benefits. 

Aggressive, balanced, and continuous agricultural research is one 
such program. Problems of production, proc essing and marketing 
continue, and new problems constantly arise. To keep our agriculture 
sound, we must keep its technology up to date. Thus, we can continue 
the flow of produc ts from U.S. farms, ranches, and forests and assure 
our rapidly growing population of an adequate supply of nutritious, 
safe, and wholesome food. Scientific research is responsible for much, 
probably most, of our present-day agricultural progress. Most of our 
future requirements now appear to be obtainable through constantly 
improving technology. Continuous research proy ides that technology. 

The field of research is much too broad for adequate review here, 
Appropriations for research carried on and coordinated by the De- 
partment. and through funds made available to the land-grant colleges 
have, broadly speaking, more than doubled since 1952. "Nevertheless, 
more attention is needed for basic research. Later I shall speak more 
about research on increased utilization of farm commodities and new 
farm crops. 

Of the many factors responsible for the improved living standards 
which are now at the highest level in history, one of the most impor- 
tant is the “know-how” of farm management. As this committee well 
knows, the Extension Service plays the dominant role in the dissemina- 
tion of information on farm and home management. 

The conservaiton of soil, water, and timber resources continues to be 
among the most important goals of the Department. Conservation is 
important not only as a means of assuring the permanent produc- 
tivity of U.S. agriculture, but also as a method of helping achieve 
balanced farming. 

The Soil Conservation Service is providing technical help to 2,847 
of the 2.867 soil conservation districts in the 50 States, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. These districts include about 95 percent of 
the Nation’s farmland. 

Local organizations over the Nation have submitted about 1,250 
applications for assistance in watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion work covering more than 89 million acres. The beginning of 
actual operations has been approved on 212 watersheds covering about 
121% million acres. Conservation land treatment is progressing satis- 
factorily on all watersheds. 

Owners and operators of more than a million farms and ranches 
participate in the cost-sharing of the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. Under the ACP, farmers and Government share on about a 
50-50 basis the cost of approved conservation practices. 

Our national forests are a vast watershed—a vast storehouse of 
natural resources, embracing 181 million acres in 39 States and Puerto 
Rico. Improved management and protection in recent years have in- 
creased their value and service. New records were achieved last year 
in the number of recreation visits, the board feet of timber cut, and 
the number of trees planted. The number of man-caused fires has been 
reduced by more than 40 percent in the past 5 years. 
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The Farmers Home Administration is enabling many deserving 
farmers to develop adequate sized businesses, improve their farming 
methods, make better use of land and labor resources, attain satisfac- 
tory living standards, and eventually to qualify for credit from regu- 
lar private and cooperative lending institutions. 

During the last fiscal year the amount of loans made and repay- 
ments on loans were the highest in the history of the agency.. Under 
its various loan programs the Farmers Home Administration loaned 
$361 million during that year and collected $345 million. I am 
especially gratified to report that the thousands of farmers and ranch- 
ers in the areas that suffered the prolonged drought have done a com- 
mendable job of repaying their emergency loans. 

During the year 178,000 farmers used the services of the agency and 
41,000 during the same time paid their loans in full. Several thou- 
sands of additional farmers who called at the local FHA offices for 
credit were assisted, after their farm business had been analyzed, in 
getting needed credit from private and cooperative sources. This 
record year of service was handled by a smaller number of employees 
than during former years. 

Bills are pending in each House which would place the operations 
of the Farmers Home Administration on a revolving fund basis and 
permit the Congress annually to review the operations and establish 
limits on loan authorizations and administrative expenses. In addi- 
tion, bills have been introduced to simplify the statutory authority of 
Farmers Home Administration. 


Rural Electrification Administration 

The electric and telephone systems being financed by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration continue to make good progress. We are 
proud of the fine record of service to rural people and their commu- 
nities which has been furnished through this financing. The finan- 
cial condition of both electric and telephone borrowers continues to 
strengthen. 

Since the REA program began, 25 years ago, a total of $4.1 billion 
has been loaned for electrification. Of this amount, more than one- 
third, or $1.4 billion, has been loaned in the last 7 years. 

In the 10-year-old rural telephone program, $633 million has been 
loaned, of which $552 million, or 87 percent, has been Toaned since 
1953. 

Sales during 1959 by the rural electric systems totaled 25.3 billion 
kilowatt-hours. These electric systems connected 139,000 new con- 
sumers during 1959. I am sure the committee is aware that five out 
of six consumers added to the lines were nonfarm consumers. 

A substantial part of the loans made to the electric systems continued 
to be for system improvements to take care of increasing energy loads. 
More than 27 percent of the 1959 loan approvals financed new genera- 
tion and transmission facilities. 

Bills are pending in each House which would place the operation 
of the Rural Electrification Administration on a revolving fund basis. 
This would not interfere with the practice of the Congress annually 
to review the operations of the electric and telephone loan programs 
and establish limits and authorizations as in the past. 
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On this 25th anniversary of the electric program, more than 96 
percent of all farms have control station electric service. We believe 
these systems have sufficiently matured to start paying the cost of 
money to the Treasury on new loans. At the end of last year the 
electric borrowers had aggregate net worth of $602 million, or 182 
percent of total assets. 

The President stated in his recent budget message : 

It is vital, looking ahead, that legislation be developed to enable telephone ag 
well as electric borrowers to obtain funds from a mutually owned financing insti- 
tution to meet the needs for the future growth of these borrowers. Under this 
long-range plan, loans would also be available from the Rural Electrification 
Administration to meet special circumstances. The Secretary of Agriculture wil] 


work with REA cooperatives and other interested parties in developing such a 
proposal. 


Other activities 

Besides the functions of the Department already mentioned, we 
should take note of the work of our plant quarantine inspectors, the 
Meat Inspection Service, our pest and disease eradication activities, 
our Farmer Cooperative Service, Crop Insurance, Commodity Ex- 
change Authority, and others. All of these provide services not only 
to agriculture but also to the entire Nation. Some of them, such as 
meat inspection, for example, not only redound to the benefit of agri- 
culture, but are in fact primarily in the interest of the general public. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF OUR ABUNDANCE 


Our Nation has been the most favored in the history of the world 
in the quality and quantity of its food and fiber production. We 
rightly should and do regard this as a blessing. Here, also, there are 

sroblems. We are thankful for our abundance. We are sharing it. 
Ve have directly faced the advantages as well as the problems asso- 
ciated with our bounty. 

We are going forward with President Eisenhower’s food-for-peace 
program. Our efforts center on building upward and outward from 
the solid foundation of existing programs of which Public Law 480 is 
the cornerstone. 

This has called for a close look at what we are already doing to use 
our agricultural abundance to help those in need at home and abroad 
while, at the same time, not overlooking opportunities to develop im- 
proved and new approaches. 


Exports 

Our normal channels of trade are being widened. Our Kom 
Agricultural Service estimates that U.S. agricultural exports will 
in the neighborhood of $4.2 billion during the current fiscal year. 

Exports at this level would be the second highest in our history, ex- 
ceeded only by the $4.7 billion total reached in 1956-57. 

The improved outlook since last November results primarily from 
larger export prospects for cotton, wheat, feed grains, and soybeans. 

Here in capsule form are some of the highlights of the current very 
favorable export year. 

Oversea shipments of feed grains, soybeans, protein meal, and tal- 
low will be at a record level. 
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Rice, cottonseed, and soybean oils will be at the second highest level 
in history. 5 

Lard will be at the second highest level since World War II. 

Cotton will more than double last year’s total. 

Wheat should approximate last year’s high level of 443 million 
bushels. cat ' 

Stated in another way, the export level of $4.2 billion is equivalent 
to the output of more than 50 million acres of cropland. This figure 
is equal to the harvested crop acreage of Iowa, Illinois, and Michigan. 
Dollar sales 

U.S. agricultural exports for dollars will be the second highest on 
record this current fiscal year. Dollar salés will account for about 
$2.9 billion, or close to 70 percent of the year’s total export movement. 
The $2.9 billion compares with dollar sales of $2.4 billion last year and 
the previous high of $3.4 billion in 1951-52. 

The upswing in dollar sales is highly gratifying. In this country 
sales for dollars represent the traditional, the permanent, and the most 
effective way of moving agricultural products from producers to con- 
sumers. The Department of Agriculture has been giving, and will 
continue to give, top priority to sales for dollars in all operations in- 
volving oversea marketings. 


Food donation programs 


We have made an outstanding record in the field of food dona- 
tions—moving substantial quantities of our CCC inventories to de- 
serving people here at home and abroad. And, from time to time, we 
have temporarily stepped into a market with section 32 funds to allevi- 
ate a very troublesome surplus. The food commodities acquired un- 
der these surplus removal operations have also been moved into do- 
mestic consumption channels. 

These are some highlights: 

1. Since 1953 we have distributed a total of 13 billion pounds of 
surplus foods, valued at $2.7 billion. 

2. A record number of U.S. citizens—over 21 million—benefited 
from these food donations last fiscal year. This total included over 
14 million schoolchildren, almost 114 million inmates in charitable in- 
stitutions, and approximately 5.7 million needy people in family units. 
These are distributed by the various States. 

3. Some 60 million people in 91 foreign countries received surplus 
U.S. foods. These oversea donations are made by U.S. voluntary 
agencies in the name of the people of the United States. 

It is important to remember that CCC inventories do not resemble 

those of a retail store. We have, in fact, only a few food items. The 
value of CCC’s inventories at the end of November was $8 billion. 
The value of four items—corn, wheat, cotton, and grain sorghum— 
was $7.2 billion, just over 95 percent of the total. 
_ In addition to wheat flour and cornmeal, we are currently distribut- 
ing rice and nonfat dry milk solids to all domestic recipients. Our 
inventories of butter and cheese, once very large, have been reduced 
to the point where donations currently can be made only to schools. 

We have, however, provided an important item for needy people 
here at home through the purchase of about 3214 million pounds of 
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lard. More recently, we announced resumption of section 32 dried 
egg purchases which had moved over 5.4 million pounds of this item 
to domestic rec ipients last year. 

Commodities are not made available for oversea dist ribution until 
all domestic requests are met, so the list of available items is even more 
restricted in this case. 

I want again to prov ide my assurances that the Department will take 
every feasible action to see that our surplus foods get to people who 
san put them to good use. 

Food for peace and Public Law 480 

A year ago in his special farm message to Congress, the President 
said: 

I am setting steps in motion to explore anew with our surplus-producing na- 
tions all practical means of utilizing the various agricultural surpluses of each 
in the interest of reinforcing peace and the well-being of friendly peoples 
throughout the world—in short, using food for peace. 

We have intensified consultations with the other wheat exporting 
nations of Canada, Australia, France, and Argentina. We had a meet- 
ing of Cabinet-level people last May. A Wheat Utilization Committee 
was formed and has been meeting periodically. The Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the five nations, has just sent a mission to 
the Far East for 6 weeks to explore possibilities of making more ef- 
fective use of wheat in that area. 

I am particularly gratified that these consultations have led to 
greatly improved understanding of U.S. objectives in making our 
agricultural abundance available to those in need abroad. This result 
alone is a substantial achievement from this undertaking. 

The consultations have also emphasized the need for assuring that 
the proceeds of foreign currency sales are used as effectively as pos- 
sible to promote economic deve lopme nt—for only as such development 
occurs is the base for continued expansion of food consumption as- 
sured. Also, emphasis has been placed on the need to remove bottle- 
necks in grain storage, handling, and distribution facilities that im- 
pede the flow of commodities. Both of these problems are being at- 
tacked. 

With respect to the improvement of grain storage and handling 
facilities, emphasis is being given to the use of foreign currency 
grants to assist in removing “such bottlenecks. A rece ently signed 
agreement with India provides for using some of the $102.9 million of 
rupees to be granted to India for the construction of grain storage and 
handling facilities in India. These facilities will increase India’s 
capacity to import and distribute agricultural commodities. 

Other promising areas for the greater utilization of wheat in under- 
developed countries arise from the possibilities of building up reserve 
stocks abroad so that supplies are readily available in the event of 
indigenous crop failures, and the use of agricultural commodities for 
use as wages on development projects. These are important changes 
which could significantly help to increase the flow of commodities to 
to areas of need. To this oui: we will soon resubmit amendments to 
existing law for congressional consideration. 

Programs which commit the United States to supply commodities 
for forward periods of longer than 1 year also offer promise in fur- 
thering the objectives of the food for peace program. ‘There have 
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been some programs of this kind in the past, but there are additional 
ossibilities. Use of such multiyear agreements could be especially 
effective in those areas where food deficits clearly exist for a forward 
period which cannot be financed with the country’s own earnings. 
We are pushing aggressively ahead in this area and hope to have some 
results to announce during the current session of Congress. In de- 
veloping such programs care must be given to our own supply posi- 
tion. We should not commit ourselves to deliver supplies of com- 
modities under such programs which are not clearly in excess of 
commercial needs during the delivery period envisaged. Also, we 
must insure that any established commerci ial import base for the 
United States and other friendly countries is adequately protected. 

Since 1954, about $5.5 billion worth of farm products have been 
exported under the Public Law 480 authority. This means that 26 
percent of all our farm product exports have 1 resulted from the Public 
Law 480 program. 


Market promotion 


Public Law 480 has helped us in a way not generally recognized. 
With the foreign currencies generated under our Public Law 480 
activities, We are carrying on, in cooperation with many U.S. agri- 
cultural trade groups, a greatly expanded program of foreign m: ket 
promotion. 

There are many specific examples of the way trade promotion has 
increased sales of U.S. farm products. But the promotion of poultry 
sales in Switzerland and Western Germany offers one of the most 
striking instances of a successful merchandising campaign. 

From virtually nothing prior to 1955, sales of poultry to Switzer- 
land soared upward. In the fiscal year 1959-60, Swiss ee 
will approximate 20 million pounds. Total export sales for the yea 
are expected to reach 165 million pounds which should permit us “m 
continue our newly won position as the world’s leading exporter of 
poultry meat. 

As I mentioned earlier, Public Law 480 is the cornerstone of the 
food for peace program. In the months that lie ahead, Public Law 
480 will be playing an increasingly larger role in helping us use our 
agricultural abundance to promote world peace and stability. This 
is in addition, of course, to the expanded markets and the long-range 
market development Public Law 480 in making possible in the inter- 
ests of the American farmers. Certainly, Public Law 480, in imple- 
menting a huge active program, is serving the Nation well. 

We propose to further implement the “President's food for peace 
program by additional amendments to Public Law 480. These are 
described jater among our recommendations. They relate to food 
stockpiling in underdeveloped countries and payment in commodities 
for work done on foreign economic development. 





UTILIZATION RESEARCH—-PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS 


Utilization research and development is a major segment of USDA’s 
overall research program, which also includes studies of farm pro- 
duction, marketing, home economics, and forestry. Funds available 
for all USDA research have ben increased about 100 percent. over the 
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past 7 years. The problems facing agriculture still exceed in number 
and magnitude the current capacity to attack them. 

Worthwhile new uses for farm products must be practical uses, 
The final product must be able to sell consistently at a competitive 
price. For example, industrial alcohol from grain is technical] 
feasible, but its economic practicality has not been demontrated, 
Some of the practical developments in this field are described in 
appendix ITT. 

The outlook is good for increasing substantially the use of agri- 
cultural products. In the case of cereal grain an additional 500 mil- 
lion bushels per year can be used by 1975 if research is able to do its 
job in the following areas: 

One hundred and seventy million bushels for use in paper products, 
Today only about 20 million bushels of grain are used in these prod- 
ucts. Research must modify grains or their starches to endow them 
with new properties of value in papermaking. 

One hundred million Sra, for industrial chemicals and other 
nonfood products. Today, some 40 million bushels of grain go into 
this market. New chemical products now under development offer 
potential outlets for an additional 100 million bushels. 

Fifty million bushels for use in producing biological agents for pest 
control. 

Two hundred and fifty million bushels in food products. There is 
opportunity for new cereal food products. If we ate the cereal prod- 
ucts our nutritionists say would be good for us, we should consume 
by 1970 about 925 million bushels of grain a year as food, compared 
with 675 million bushels now. 

There is a potential large-volume market for agricultural raw ma- 
terials in the plastics industry. Today’s total annual consumption 
of plastics, about 6.6 billion pounds, may well increase to some 10 
billion pounds by 1965. Agricultural raw materials are suitable for 
the manufacture of a multitude of plastic products, if they can be 
made economically. We aim to feed farm-grown materials into as 
much of this expanding multibillion-pound markets as rapidly as 
possible. 

The 1961 budget now before Congress recommends additional ap- 
propriations especially for utilization research. Additional local cur- 
rencies being acquired under Public Law 480 transactions will be de- 
voted to utilization research. 

A Coordinator for Utilization Research will also be named shortly, 
to report directly to the Secretary of Agriculture. He will have the 
mission of determining how even greater progress can be made in 
developing and promoting new uses for farm products. 

Research can create expanded markets for farm products. It al- 
ready has. How many new products and new markets can be de- 
veloped, and how fast, depends on the size and vigor of the effort 
devoted to the task. 

Acceptable legislation to improve further the work in this area has 
passed the House of Representatives. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Members of this committee are aware that the Department of Agri- 
culture, in cooperation with other Federal departments and the States, 
is pioneering a new and fruitful a proach to the age-old, chronic 
problem of under employment and low income in some of our rural 
areas. 

The rural development approach aims simply at more and better 
opportunities both on and off the farm. It includes farm, industry, 
and community development. ; 

The program meets head on the real causes of low income in farm- 
ing communities—chronic lack of resources, of land, capital, and 
management ability. ; ; 

We are now working in about 200 counties in all major regions 
of the Nation to promote this new program. To look objectively and 
realistically at the problems of families in these areas is to realize 
the futility of trying to help these families through traditional price 
stabilization and other publicity supported farm programs. 

There are actually hundreds of thousands of such families. 
Eighty percent of farm operators in selected rural development 
counties sell $2,500 worth of ae or less, according to the latest 
census figures. The value of farm land and buildings is only one- 
third the national average per farm. Almost one-half the farms in 
these counties are operated on a part-time or residential basis. 

As a matter of fact, folks in some of the towns giving leadership to 
the rural development program will tell you frankly that full-time 
commercial family farmers make up less than 5 percent of the popu- 
lation in surrounding rural areas. 

You might term the rural development program a vehicle which 
we are using to work out new and better approaches. It is a program 
to facilitate, not hamper, beneficial changes; a program to help people 
in rural towns and communities successfully carry out the projects 
they desire in their own best interests. 

An excellent illustration of what is being done in one county is 
set forth in appendix II of my statement. - 

In October, President Eisenhower issued Executive Order No. 
10847, setting up the Federal Committee for Rural Development Pro- 
gram to “provide leadership and uniform policy guidance to the sev- 
eral Federal departments and agencies responsible for rural develop- 
ment program functions.” These functions include special commu- 
nity extension services, credit, conservation, and forestry assistance, 
industrial development advisory services, and employment counsel- 
ing and guidance in rural areas. 

An excellent illustration of what is being done in one county is 
coordinate the many contributions of agencies involved. 

Credit resources of the department have been liberalized for farm- 
ers in rural development counties who work at nonfarm jobs. 

State extension services in all States are making plans to tie rural 
development approaches closer to regular extension programs in 
areas with many small low-production farms. 

There are problems, of course, but it is self-evident that after only 
a few short years of operation the rural development program finds 
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wide support and understanding around the country. Early crities 
have turned into converts. 

The reason is not hard to find. As one leading journal of national 
opinion puts It: 

This program represents the first organized, fruitful effort to devise long- 
range, widely applicable solutions for one of the Nation’s most heart- -stirring 
problems. 

PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENT 


It is the aim both of the administration and of this committee to 
assist farmers in meeting realistically the problems created by the 
changing conditions of recent years. 

We feel that considerable progress has already been made. The 
Agricultural Acts of 1954 and 1956 were forward steps. The Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958 provided a new program for corn and made some 
limited progress for cotton and rice also. But there is need for further 
and prompt action, especially for wheat and the conservation reserve 
program. 

T he conservation reserve 

The conservation reserve program can help achieve: 

(1) A better balance of farm production with market outlets. 

(2) Increased conservation of land resources. 

(3) Assistance to older farm people who wish to reduce farm work 
or retire, and to others who wish to shift to nonfarm employment 
while continuing to live on farms. 

In 1960, over 28 million acres or 6 percent of our producing crop- 
land will be in the conservation reserve and devoted to protective soil, 
water, and wildlife conserving uses. All of this land otherwise would 
be adding to our already burdensome surplus. 

This program should now be directed primarily at wheat, corn, 
and other feed grains. America’s traditional wheat heartland in- 
cludes vast areas where conservation measures can be wisely and profit- 
ably applied. Over 8 million acres in 423 problem Great Plains 
counties which produced wheat needed for the winning of two wars 
have already been returned to the native grasses of the P lains. 

Shifting ‘cropland out of agricultural production for a period of 
years can lead to permanent conversion to uses for which it is better 
adapted. 

In the Southeast and Great Lakes areas, tree planting ranks high- 
est among the conservation uses of the program. 

Practices designed especially for wildlife protection have gained 
the approval of sportsmen and wildlife organizations. 

Both urban and rural people are concerned about our future water 
supply. The millions of acres of trees and grass together with the 
thousands of water storage structures under the conservation reserve 
are trapping our valuable water where it falls and retarding the 
runoff. 

The voluntary aspect of the conservation reserve provides the 
greatest freedom of choice for farmers. 

Two-thirds of the land in the reserve is on farms whose owners 
placed all their eligible acres in the program. On those farms, all 
the cropland is out of production—including the allotted acres of 
major surplus crops. 
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When all eligible land on a farm is placed under contract, the farm 
usually goes out of production entirely. Livestock is sold and the 

asture land and other noncropland is retired voluntarily. It appears 
that the present conservation reserve has contributed to improving 
the production supply situation now found in the dairy industry. 

Adequate production adjustment will be practically impossible to 
achieve through the conservation reserve unless the policy of bringing 
whole farms under contract is pursued with vigor. If the Congress 
will provide the needed authority, we believe the task can be accom- 
plished in this less costly way, preserving the independence of our 
agriculture and guaranteeing the future food and fiber supply of this 
Nation through good stewardship of our soils. ae 

The President has suggested these improvements in this vital pro- 
gram ° : . . 7 ‘ 

Extend the conservation reserve for 3 years with authorization to 
place up to 60 million acres in the program. 

Provide authorization for the use of corn and other feed grains 
and wheat as payment in kind as rapidly as is practical. 

Permit the giving of special consideration to areas where it is de- 
sirable to discourage the production of wheat, corn, and other surplus 
crops. 

Iixpansion of the conservation reserve should be accompanied by 
other production reducing measures, As, for instance, a gradual re- 
duction in price supports, lest the public be asked to finance reductions 
in surplus crops on the one hand while providing inducements to max- 
imum production of these crops on the other. 


PRICE ADJUSTMENT 
T obucco 

Farmers who grow tobacco have been losing markets at home and 
abroad. As prices of U.S, tobacco increase, foreign buyers change 
their blends and turn to other sources of supply. They may never be 
induced to return to our markets. The present old laws result in price 
supports at continually rising levels. Acreages at home have been 
severely cut to low levels while acreage and production expand abroad. 

As you know, the Congress has just passed a tobacco bill, H.R. 
9664, embodying the unanimous recommendations of the various farm 
and tobacco industry organizations. This bill makes a limited step in 
the right direction. It recognizes the basic economic facts indicated 
above. 

Since this legislation will help prevent a worsening of the situation 
and will reduce costs, I have recommended that the President approve 
it. 

However, it will not provide a total solution to the problems of the 
tobacco growers. From a long-term standpoint there is still a need 
for constructive legislation for tobacco within the general guidelines 
described by the President in his message. 


Peanuts 

The consumption of peanuts is sensitive to price changes. When 
price supports go up, the use is cut; when prices are made more com- 
petitive, the market expands. 
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It is clear that the law should be changed in a way consistent with 
the general guidelines described by the President so that farmers grow- 
ing peanuts can compete more effectively for markets. 

A supplementary approach would be to authorize a marketi 
agreement and order program. This would make it possible for the 
various segments of the industry to cooperate in handling their mar. 
keting problems without financial reliance on Government. 

Both approaches could be provided in the law, leaving it to growers 
to adopt a marketing agreement and order program Should they at 
any time consider it desirable. 

Wheat 

The wheat situation is probably the most critical in all our agricul- 
ture. The highlights of this problem are as follows: 

1. There are currently almost $3.5 billion of Government funds tied 
up in wheat. This is over one-third of the total of all farm commodi- 
ties tied up in CCC inventories and loans. 

2. Over 30 percent of the budget for stabilization of farm prices and 
income is expended for wheat; however, wheat provides only 6 percent 
of the cash receipts from the sales from farm commodities. 

3. The net realized cost of stabilizing wheat prices and income for 
the 1959 fiscal year was $550 million—$1.5 million per day. > 





& 4. Farmers taking advantage of the 15-acre exemption for wheat / 
numbered 690,000 in 1959—a 152,000 increase in the number of wheat >) 


growers in 3 years. 

Unless the wheat problem is corrected soon I am greatly concerned 
that there will be an inevitable reaction of the general public as to 
result in the breakdown of all price support programs. This would 
work hardship upon many thousands of our farmers. 

We have used our administrative discretion to improve the wheat 
situation as much as possible. Over 1.4 billion bushels of wheat have 
been exported under Public Law 480 since 1955. We are authorizing 
a wheat payment-in-kind export program which uses the commercial 
channels of trade and helps wheat prices. Every bushel of wheat ex- 
ported is subsidized. Currently this is at a 55-60-cent per bushel rate, 

There is urgent need for corrective legislation. The failure to ob- 
tain such action will mean that the wheat problem will continue to 
worsen. In the President’s message on agriculture on February 9 he 
said : 


I think the American people have every right to expect the Congress to move 
promptly to solve situations of this kind. Sound legislation is imperatively 
needed. We must quickly and sensibly revise the present program to avoid 
visiting havoc upon the very people this program is intended to help. Every 
additional day of delay makes a sound solution more difficult. 

I have repeatedly expressed my preference for programs that will ultimately 
free the farmer rather than subject him to increasing governmental restraints. 
I am convinced that most farmers hold the same view. But whatever the legis- 
lative approach, whether toward greater freedom or more regimentation, it must 
be sensible and economically sound and not a political poultice. And it must 
be enacted promptly. I will approve any constructive solution that the Congress 
wishes to develop, by “constructive” meaning this: 

First, that price support levels be realistically related to whatever policy the 
Congress chooses in respect to production control, it being recognized that the 
higher the support the more regimented must be the farmer. 

Second, that price support levels not be so high as to stimulate still more 
excessive production, reduce domestic markets, and increase the subsidies re- 
quired to hold world outlets. 
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Third, for reasons long expressed by the administration, that we avoid direct 
subsidy payment programs for crops in surplus; likewise we must avoid pro- 
grams which would invite harmful counter measures by our friends abroad, or 
which, while seeking to assist one group of farmers, would badly hurt other 


farmers. ns 

Within these three guidelines, I am constantly ready to approve any one or 
a combination of constructive proposals. I will approve legislation which will 
eliminate production controls, or make them really effective, or allow the farm- 
ers themselves to choose between realistic alternatives. — I am willing to gear 
supports to market prices of previous years, or to establish supports in accord- 
ance with general rather than specific provisions of law, or to relate price 
supports to parity. ’ 

I recognize that these observations are general in nature. They are inten- 
tionally so in order to leave the Congress room for alternative constructive 
approaches to this problem. If the Congress should so act, I urge an orderly 
expansion of the conservation reserve program up to 60 million acres, with au- 
thority granted the Secretary af Agriculture to direct the major expansion of 
this program to areas of greatest need. 


* oo * t * * * 

My views as regards the price-support program for wheat are clear. I prefer 
the following approach : 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas for wheat should be eliminated be- 
ginning with the 1961 crop—thus freeing the wheat farmers—and thereupon 
price-support levels should be set as a percentage of the average price of wheat 
during the 3 preceding calendar years. The Secretary of Agriculture will fur- 
nish the Congress the details of this approach. 

I am hopeful that the Congress will see fit to approve constructive 
wheat legislation as the President’s message so urgently recommends. 

In keeping with this message, I present this summary of our pre- 
ferred legislative actions to deal with wheat and the conservation re- 
serve, recognizing, as the President made clear, that other constructive 
approaches may be preferred by the Congress. I must in candor 
assert that the President’s expressed preference is also mine. 


SUMMARY OF LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


In my summary of legislative recommendations I include some 
measures already part way through the Congress. Since the 1958 act 
embodied constructive legislation for corn, cotton, and rice, except 
for the expansion of the conservation reserve, I do not prdpose fur- 
ther legislation affecting these crops at this time. 

As already indicated, we most urgently need legislation on wheat 
and the conservation reserve. I attach a draft bill embodying our 
preferred solution in keeping with the President’s message, at the 
same time emphasizing that the President, as he stated in his message, 
will approve any constructive solution that meets his general 
guidelines. 

I, Wheat 


For wheat we prefer these improvements: 

1, Eliminate acreage allotments effective with 1961 crops. 

2, Set price supports at 75 percent of the previous 3-year average 
for 1961, 1962, and 1963 crops. 

3. For the 1964 crop and thereafter, set price supports at 90 percent 
of the 3-year average. 

4. Bar sales of wheat from Government stocks except on the basis 
of 100 percent of the 3-year average price used in determining the 
price-support level. 

53045—60—pt. 1—11 
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IT. Conservation reserve 

For the conservation reserve we suggest these improvements, if con- 
structive price support or production adjustment legislation is 
enacted : 

1. Extend the conservation reserve for 3 years with goal of 60 
million acres in program. 

Provide authorization for the use of corn and other feed grains 
= wheat as payment-in-kind. 

3. Provide authorization for giving special consideration to areas 
where it is desirable to discour: age production of wheat and other 
surplus crops. 

III. Tobacco 

For tobacco, there is still need for constructive legislation that 
meets the President’s general guidelines. 
IV. Peanuts 

There is likewise need for such legislation in the case of peanuts, 
V. Food for peace 

I suggest modifications to Public Law 480 to further implement 
the President’s food for peace program (the details to be submitted 
later). 

Title I should be amended to assist underdeveloped countries to 
stockpile food commodities, principally wheat, to meet consumption 
needs in times of emergency. 

Title IL would be amended to permit use of commodities to promote 
economic development through payment of wages in commodities 
on development projects. This would be of considerable assistance 
in backward areas where distribution facilities are limited and pur- 
chasing power is extremely low, 

VI. Other needed legislation 

There are other items needing attention which I would briefly sum- 
marize as follows: 

1. Sugar: Draft legislation to extend the Sugar Act will be sub- 
mitted soon. 

2. Emergency feed program: The House has approved H.R. 6861 
which contains substantially the Administration's proposal for State 
participation in the cost of emergency feed programs. A similar 
a 5. 1013, has been introduced. 

. REA interest rate legislation: Establish an interest rate on fu- 
boos Treasury loans to REA not to exceed the average rate of interest 
payable by the Treasury on recently issued long-term marketable 
obligations. Future electric and telephone loans made by REA would 
bear the same rate plus one-fifth of 1 percent to cover administrative 
expenses and estimated losses. 

4. Farmers Home Administration: I endorse H.R. 7628 introduced 
by Congressm: in ¢ ‘ooley and §. 2144 by Senator Allott. The purpose 
of these bills is to simplify the statutory authority of the Farmers 
Home Administration and bring it up to date in certain respects in 
order that services rendered farmers may be further improved. There 
are no changes in the basic objectives of present Jaw. 
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I am gratified to learn that this committee is planning to consider 
this bill Jater this month. 

I recognize that this committee is faced with difficult legislative 
decisions. My staff and I are eager to cooperate with you. W e will 
supply promptly any further facts you may need, and we will provide 
the best judgments that can be hi vd from the Department on any and 
all proposals. 

The need for prompt legislative action to ease the problems con- 
fronting our agriculture is very great. The longer the solutions to our 
agricultural problems are delay ed, the more difficult they become. 

Again we offer you our sincere and wholehearted assistance either in 
connection with our own preferred programs or with constructive 
alternatives. 

For the farmer, for Americans generally, I wholeheartedly pledge, 
Mr. Chairman, to you and your committee, my unreserved cooperation 
in achieving constructive legislation so urgently needed in this session 
of Congress. 

The CuairMan. I notice that you have a proposed bill with appen- 
dixes attached to your statement and I presume that you desire to 
have that made a part of the record at this point. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Those documents will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The document referred to and appendixes attached thereto follow : 


A BILL To provide a more effective program for wheat and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is further amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 106. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 101 of this Act, price 
support for wheat beginning with the 1961 crop shall be as follows: 

“(a) The level of price support to producers for the 1961 crop of wheat, the 
1962 crop of wheat, and the 1963 crop of wheat, respectively, shall be seventy-five 
per centum of the average price received for wheat by farmers during the three 
calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year in which the market- 
ing year for such crop begins. 

“(b) The level of price support to producers for the 1964 crop of wheat and 
each subsequent crop of wheat shall be ninety per centum of the average price 
received for wheat by farmers during the three calendar years immediately 
preceding the calendar year in which the marketing year for such crop begins.” 

The Secretary shall determine and announce the level of price support for each 
crop of wheat in advance of the planting season on the basis of the statistics and 
other information availalbe at that time, and such price support level shall be 
final. 

Sec. 2. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by 
adding the following new section after section 338: 

“Sec. 359. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas shall not be established for the 1961 and subsequent crops 
of wheat.” 

Sec. 3. Section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is further 
amended by changing the period at the end of the third sentence thereof to a 
colon and adding the following: “Provided further, That, beginning with the 
marketing year for the 1961 crop of wheat, for the purpose of determining the 
minimum sales price for wheat, the current price support level therefore shall 
be deemed to be equal to 100 per centum of the three-year average price for 
Wheat used in establishing the current price support level for wheat.” 

Sec. 4. Section 108(b) of the Soil Bank Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 
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“Effective beginning with 1961, the Secretary shall give special consideration 
to those States and regions where it is desirable for soil conservation or produc- 
tion adjustment purposes to discourage the production of wheat and other sur. 
plus crops as determined by the Secretary.” 

Sec. 5. Section 109 of the Soil Bank Act is amended: 

(1) by amending subsection (a) to read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary is authorized to formulate and announce programs 
under this subtitle B and to enter into contracts thereunder with producers 
during the eight-year period 1956-1963 to be carried out during the period 
ending not later than December 31, 1972, except that contracts for the 
establishment of tree cover may continue until December 31, 1977.” 

(2) by amending subsection (c) to read as follows: 

“In carrying out the Conservation Reserve Program, the Secretary shall 
not at any time enter into contracts which together with contracts then in 
effect cover more than 60 million acres.” 

Sec. 6. Effective beginning with contracts entered into after the date of this 
Act, Section 107(b) (2) of the Soil Bank Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“The Secreary is authorized to provide for payment of the annual payment 
through the issuance of certificates which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall redeem in wheat or feed grains in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary.” 

Sec. 7. Section 211 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 is amended by striking out 
“three years” wherever it appears therein and substituting “six years”. 


APPENDIX I 


MAN-Hours OF FARMWORK 


The labor input of all farms in the United States totaled about 11 billion 
man-hours in 1959. This is the lowest figure of any year for which data are 
available and is a continuation of the long-time downward trend. This is a 
reduction of 46 percent in the past 20 years and of about one-third in the past 
10 years. The long-time decrease has resulted from a combination of many 
factors, the most significant of which are increased mechanization and reduction 
in the number of farms. Work on crops has dropped more than for livestock be- 
cause of current advances in mechanization of operations on crops. Crops now 
take less than one-half as much labor as before World War IT. 

Considerably fewer hours are now spent doing farmwork than just before 
World War II in all parts of the country. The greatest decreases have occurred 
in the four southern regions because of the greater than average reduction in 
the number of farms there and a drop in the acreages of high labor-using crops. 
Labor on farms has decreased by the smallest percentage in the two western 
regions. Even though the input of farm labor in the United States has been 
reduced significantly, total farm production has continued to increase substan- 
tially. Farm output per man-hour in 1959 was more than four times as high as 
before World War I and is almost three times as high as during the years imme- 
diately preceding World War II. The technological revolution in agriculture 
obviously made it impracticable for all the 30 million people of 1940 and the 
27 million of 1947 to remain in farming. Expansion of industry into rural 
areas, growth of the military, the automobile and modern roads have facilitated 
the off-the-farm movement. 
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Man-hours of labor used for farmwork, United States, 1910-58 
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Man-hours Man-hours 
Index | Index 
Year Total (1947-49= Year Total | (1947-49= 
100) 100) 
Million Million 
hours hours 
eee 22, 547 135 || 1935... 21, 052 126 
1912 23, 319 139 || 1937 22, 097 132 
1914... 23, 727 142 || 1939 20, 675 23 
1916 23, 107 128 || 1941 20, 043 120 
1918. _ - 24, 073 144 || 1943 20, 298 121 
1920... 23, 995 143 || 1945 18, 841 113 
1922... ; 22, 900 137 || 1947 17, 196 103 
1924... 23, 323 139 || 1949 16, 201 97 
1926... 23, 878 143 || 1951 15, 170 1 
1928... , 23, 356 139 || 1953 13, 897 83 
1930. ...-- 22, 921 137 || 1955 12, 751 76 
1932... 22, 695 135 || 1957 11, 379 68 
We 20, 232 121 1959 ! 11, 054 66 


1 Preliminary. 


Net income from farming per man-hour of farmwork, United States, 1910-59 


Net in- Man-hours!| Net in- Net in- Man-hours| Net in- 
ome fron of farm come per come from of farm come per 
Year farmin work (mil- hour Year farming work (mil- hour 
million lion (dollars (million lion (dollars) 
lolla hour dollars hours)? 
1910 1,701 22, 547 0. 208 193. 330 21 0. 256 
1912 ; 4,619 23, 319 198 1937 6, 220 29, 097 281 
1914 4, 493 23, 727 189 1939 382 0). 675 260 
1916_. 5,711 23, 107 247 41 7, 402 20, 043 369 
Bi awe 10, 277 24, 073 42 1943 W)2 20, 293 685 
1920... ‘ S, StH 23, 995 369 1945 15, 149 18, 841 804 
1922 1, 528 22. 9) $1 || 1947 20, 114 17, 196 1.170 
1924 6, 548 23, 323 281 49 16, 654 16, 201 1. 028 
1926... 7, 230 23, 878 403 1951 17, 958 15, 170 1. 184 
1928__. i, 1 23, 3 305 1953 16, 692 13, 897 1. 201 
1930 5, 700 22. 921 249 1955 14, 206 12, 751 1.114 
1932 2, 59 22, 605 ~115 195 13, 803 11, 379 1.213 
1954 1 20, 232 225 || 1959 4, 026 11, O54 1. 269 
- 
Realized net income of farm operators, including Government payments, plus total farm wag 
2 Man-hours of labor use or farmwork, built up by divilual farm enterp by applyin rage 
man-hours per acre of crops. 


§ Preliminary. 


APPENDIX II 


The quest for new and wider outlets for farm products as food and as indus- 


trial raw materials moved ahead on many fronts in 1959. 


for utilization research. 


Wash-and-wear cottons gained wider public acceptance. 


It was a good year 


More than 800,000 


bales of cotton are now used annually as a direct result of utilization research 


in this field. 


Use of animal fats in plastics and in livestock feeds continues to increase.— 


The development of fats as an ingredient of animal feeds has resulted in a 
market that is now consuming about 500 million pounds of fats annually. 


More recent research promises sizable markets for other products of fats in 
the near future. 
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Dehydrated mashed potatoes are on the market in two forms—granules and 
flakes. About 20 million bushels of potatoes will be used in these products this 
year with larger markets ahead. 

Dialdehyde starches, a new family of industrial chemicals derived from corn 
were put into semicommercial production by two companies last year. These 
starches have great industrial possibilities for leather tanning, paper products 
and other uses. , 

High-amylose corn, which yields starch that is more than 50 percent amylose 
and has attractive industrial possibilities not open to ordinary starch, is now 
in limited commercial production. A quarter of a million pounds of high. 
amylose starch was made from the 1958 crop of this new corn; acreage wag 
doubled in 1959. 

Chemicals from turpentine totaling about 2 million pounds are being used in 
the production of ‘‘cold”’ rubber. 


APPENDIX IIJ-A 


Phosphomannan, a new product produced by fermentation of starch, is at- 
tracting industrial interest as an adhesive and thickening agent. This product 
offers another sizable industrial outlet for corn. 

Plastic foams made from castor oil are gaining acceptance by industry. About 
a million pounds of castor oil were used in these products in 1958. Our chemists 
have recently developed methods to give these products better water resistance 
and shrink resistance. This should lead to expanded markets for them. 

Other promising recent developments include water-soluble zein, a chemically 
modified protein of corn, potentially useful in lacquers and printing inks—a 
breakthrough in the basic chemistry of wheat gluten, which was previously 
thought to consist of two proteins but is now known to contain six, each with 
distinctive properties—a new antioxidant for alfalfa, which preserves the vita- 
min A and vitamin E content of dehydrated alfalfa meal for as long as 6 months~ 
a new cotton card, an attachment for conventional cotton textile machinery, 
which reduces costs, improves quality, and reduces waste in cotton processing—a 
new compound, known as coumestrol, which may provide a basis for improved 
feed additives. Basic research on soybean oil will greatly aid in the develop- 
ment of edible soybean oil products of improved physical and nutritional char. 


acteristics. 





APPENDIX III 
RURAL DEVELOPMENTS IN MADISON COUNTY, ARK. 


Rural development in this area got underway about the same time as in most 
of the original program counties, the summer of 1957. Right from the start, 
the Arkansas Agricultural Extension Service using special fund allocated by the 
Department of Agriculture, has assigned special personnel to work on the county 
program. However, the core of leadership is a group of Madison County business- 
men, farm leaders, and others who adapt the work to local conditions, and 
actively promote the goals they themselves decide upon. 

In Madison County these goals are really very simple: To capitalize on what 
farming potential there is—to build up small industries so rural people can 
add to their meager incomes—to help their fine young people prepare for oppor- 
tunities in an expanding America. 

The rural development program in Madison County, as in so many other 
areas, has encouraged big strides toward all these objectives. To cite a few: 

Some 10 small industries have started up or been expanded since Rural De- 
velopment started. One of these is a clothing plant employing 100 people and 
financed by local capital, another an industry using local woods to manufacture 
archery equipment. 

Countywide effort and attention have gone into providing much-needed serv- 
ices for young people, services which in former days were not available. Career 
guidance programs were set up in the schools, a youth center established, and 
stay-in-school campaigns started. 

In a county where, according to the 1954 census of agriculture, about half the 
2,000 farm operators earn little or nothing from farming and the average value 
of land and buildings per farm is $5,000, compared with $20,000 nationally, this 
balanced, long-term plan of farm, industry, community, and industrial develop- 
ment is plainly the only answer, the only plan that offers any hope. 
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APPENDIX III-A 
PoLIcieEs FOR THE Low INCOME F'ARMERS 


The following quotation is from the Staff Report on Employment, Growth, 
and Price Levels, dated December 24, 1959, prepared for consideration of the 
Joint Economic Committee. The materials represent a sifting by the staff of 
the extensive hearings held by the Joint Economic Committee over the past 2 
vears including the hearings related to policy for commercial agriculture. 


Policies for the low-income farmers 

1. None of the above policies [relating to commercial agriculture] will be 
sufficient to solve the problem of the low-income farmers. The regions in which 
they are concentrated pose a similar challenge to the United States as under- 
developed countries overseas. Technical assistance in many forms could be 
usefully applied. 

The rural development program, which is particularly aimed at farmers that 
do not produce much for market, should be put on a substantial scale. This 
program is conducted by five Federal departments and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, in cooperation with land-grant colleges, and aims to expand off-farm 
jobs, develop efficient family-sized farms, and provide special programs of 
education, vocational training, and guidance. It is only by these and related 
methods that the problem of poverty in agriculture can ultimately be cured. 

We recommend that this program be developed with all possible speed and 
energy. Given the general overproduction of agriculture and the outlook on 
farm incomes, we recommend that the program put particular stress on the 
development of nonagricultural job opportunities and on vocational training 
for industry. The attraction of industry within commuting distance of these 
low-income farm areas would be the most effective step for ameliorating their 
poverty. 

Technical assistance in developing more effective farms and in improving 
marketing facilities should also be expanded in order to further reduce rural 
poverty. Educational programs will also prove useful. 

Similar activities by the Bureau of Indian Affairs designed to cure the rural 
poverty of the American Indians, should also be promoted. 

The programs to provide capital to low-income families, conducted by the 
Farmers’ Home Administration and other agencies, should also be continued 
and strengthened, particularly to encourage land acquisition in those areas 
where consolidation of farms would permit the development of viable family 
enterprises. 


APPENDIX IV 
THE WHEAT PROBLEM . 


The Government wheat program, compulsory under the law, is a major na- 
tional problem which only Congress can correct. 

Under the present program: 

1. Carryover stocks total 1.8 billion bushels and are growing. 
2. CCC investment amounts to about $3.5 billion and will increase. 

3. Storage, handling, and interest costs to taxpayers are about $114 
million per day and going up. 

t, Export subsidy costs more than 50 cents per bushel. 

5. Most of the feed markets for wheat has been lost. 

6. Wheat program expenditures run about 30 percent of the total ex- 
penditures for stabilization of farm prices and income but only 6 percent 
of cash receipts from total farm sales. 

7. Number of farmers using the 15-acre loophole totaled 690,000 in 1959— 
up 152,000 in 3 years. 

8. Wheat acreage has been lost in the traditional wheat areas. 


ADDITIONAL FACTS 


A. The breakdown of the wheat program is not the fault of the farmer. 
B. This program has stimulated unneeded production and wasted resources. 
C. Unless this wheat situation is corrected now, public pressure may force 


eee of the entire price stabilization program—the good along with 
the bad. 
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D. Productivity per man-hour in wheat has increased eight times since 1919. 
14, making present fixed formulas obsolete. 

E. Continuing the present program will mean a further buildup of the wheat 
surplus by about 100 to 200 million bushels a year. 

F. The July 1, 1959, carryover of 1.3 billion bushels if converted into bread 
would provide 450 loaves for every man, woman, and child in this country. 

G. Some 100 to 200 million bushels of wheat used to be fed to livestock each 
year. This outlet has been largely lost because wheat is priced out of a ecom- 
petitive relationship to other feed grains. 

H. Only those wheat farmers with allotments of over 15 acres are eligible 
to vote in marketing quota referenda. These farmers represent only 40 per- 
cent of all wheat growers. Ten percent of the wheat growers produce 55 
percent of the crop. 

I. Under the stimulus of Government price fixing, more farmers are growing 
wheat outside the program than within the program. 

J. Since 1953 some wheat-growing States have lost wheat acreage as follows: 

Kansas: 3.7 million acres. 

North Dakota: 3.5 million acres, 
Oklahoma: 1.9 million acres. 

South Dakota: Nearly 1.2 million acres. 
Nebraska : 1 million acres. 

Washington: Nearly 900,000 acres. 

K. If there were no legal minimum of 55 million acres and the formula in 
the present obsolete law were applied, the national wheat allotment for 1960 
would be zero acres. 


Secretary Benson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarmman. Thank you for this very broad and comprehensive 
statement. 

I think it is clear now that we will ask you to come back at some 
convenient date to the end that members of the committee might 
interrozate you if they desire to do so. 

Now, you emphasize the importance of the problems presented by 
the surplus of wheat which we now have on hand, realizing that this 
is the number one agricultural problem. I would like to recognize 
Mr. Carl Albert of Oklahoma. who is the chairman of our wheat 
subcommittee, and I now yield to Mr. Albert. 

Mr. Avserr. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, with your permission 
I wouk | like to direct my 5 stions to the alte rnate proposals which 
both you and the President have suggested. 

First, I should like to proceed with respect to bills that have been 
considered by Congress and are being considered by Congress now, 
and other proposals, and secondly with respect to the suggestion which 
vou have made as best I have been able to understand it in your 
statement today. 

In the first of the President’s general guidelines which have been 
heralded generally across the country I think as showing an attitude 
of compromise and conciliation, the President stated : 

“Price support levels be realistically related to whatever policy the Congress 
chooses in respect to production control, it being recognized that the higher 
the support, the more regimented must be the farmer. 

In the bill which Congress sent to the President last year, it was 
our hope and belief at the time, having selected the high support 
strict control route, that that bill would keep supplies in line with 
demand within the terms of the President’s message sent to us Tre- 
cently. Do you think it would have done this? 

Secretary Benson. Congressman Albert, I have not reviewed that 
bill recently. My recollection is that it also provided for raising 
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the support levels which the President mentions in one of his other 
three guidelines that price levels, support levels, not be so high as to 
stimulate still further excessive production, 

And of course if the support levels were raised, it would increase 
the incentive for further production, at least to some degree, and 
would entail of course much tighter controls. 

Mr. Avserr. Mr. Secretary the point that I am trying to make is 
this. Would that bill—and I would appreciate it if we could have 
a further statement later if you prefer to analyze it or have it ana- 
lyzed—meet the Presidents’ guidelines and, if not, what further re- 
strictions and production controls would make it feasible for you to 
support a price support figure of 90 percent of parity. 

Secretary Bpnson. I can’t conceive, Congressman Albert, that with 
a 90 percent support, with the heavy incentives which that would 
entail, and the technology which we have in wheat production par- 
ticularly, that that would be a sound solution to the problem. is 
ever, in line with your suggestion, we would of course be very happy 
to take another look at the bill. We did report on it at the time. We 
would be glad to review it further in the light of the guidelines 
which the President has set up. 

Mr. Aupert. Right, and I would appreciate it, too, if you would give 
us your view with regard to what restrictions might be necessary if 
the support level were set by Congress at 85 percent of parity and at 
80 percent of parity. In other words, I am trying to determine 
whether the President’s guidelines mean that regardless of the nature 
of the controls, the Department and the administration will or will 
not accept any proposal that increases the support price above that 
in the present law. 

Secretary Benson. We would be very glad to take another look at 
the bill, Mr. Albert. We know how much time and attention and 
serious attention you have given to this problem and we stand ready 
to work with you, of course. 

Mr. Avserr. But you are stating today, I take it, that you do not 
express the opinion that the department would ipso facto disapprove 
any increase in the support level. You are saying that. ~ 

You are not committed to recommend disapproval of any bill that 
would raise the support level above 75 percent regardless of the 
nature of the restrictions contained in it, is that right? 

Secretary Benson. In the past we have indicated I think that we 
felt it would be a mistake to go in the direction of raising the supports 
beyond 75 percent, which is now the minimum as you know. 

Certainly if we did raise them, it would result in greater incentive. 
That is the thing that the President points out in his second guideline, 
and would entail much more severe restrictions than we think it is 
possible to impose, and administer effectively. 

However, we will be glad to take another look at it if you would 
like us to. 

Mr. Apert. And also to recommend to this committee the nature 
of the restrictions which you would require if you did make a decision 
or did agree to recommend a proposal of that kind. 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to do that, sir. 
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Mr. Axzert. Now, we have had before us in previous years and 
there are pending before the committee now various bills recom. 
mended by various farm organizations including the National Wheat- 
growers Association. Are you familiar with the proposal which that 
organization along with the National Grange and Farmers Union 
I believe have made recently, a proposal which would add domestic 
and foreign wheat for food use and then require 150 million bushels 
a year to come out of CCC stocks, and to authorize an allotment of 
800 million bushels roughly per year, that being the difference between 
the total exports and wheat consumed as food domestically on the 
one hand and the amount to be taken from CCC stocks on the other, 
and to provide certificates to go with the wheat and not to authorize 
any other wheat to be used in the food or export market ? 

That is the gist of it, I think. 

Would that program—based on bushel allotments where it would 
be absolutely impossible for a farmer to sell for food or export any 
more than his allotment in bushels, and which would not require any 
Government supports but would undertake to keep the price up by 
that form of control—fall within the guidelines of the President’s 
message ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I have only seen the press releases on the pro- 
posal. I think it has not been introduced formally as yet, and I would 
have to withhold final judgment until I had an opportunity to study 
it. There may be members of my staff who are more familiar with 
it than I am. 

I would be glad to ask Mr. McLain or Mr. Sorkin if they have had 
any detailed information on it. 

I donot. 

Mr. McLarty. I think it would be unwise to comment on it until 
we see what the language of the bill is because the language of these 
bills is changed quite often as we all know before they are introduced. 

Mr. Avsert. You are all familiar then with the domestic parity 
program that these same organizations recommended last year. Do 
you think they come within the guidelines of the President’s message? 

Secretary Benson. No, I do not. 

Mr. Atzert. You do not. 

Secretary Benson. No. I think the President makes that very 
clear in his third guideline. 

Mr. Avzertr. Do you think these guidelines are definitely mutually 
related and cannot be segregated 1, 2, 3, and if one guideline is com- 
pletely met, it is still subject to the limitations in the entire statement? 

Secretary Benson. I would think so, and I would think it is possi- 
ble to devise a sound program within those guidelines. 

Mr. Arzerr. With reference to your own bill, you have recom- 
mended that the price support for next year be at 75 percent of the last 
3-year average. That would be somewhere between $1.30 and $1.35 a 
bushel, is that right ? 

Secretary Benson. That is about $1.34 I think our last calculation 
would show. 

Mr. Arsert. About $1.34. And you have recommended that there 
be no limit on production. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 
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Mr. Avsert. That is no allotments. 

Secretary Benson. We would remove all 

Mr. Avzert. Have you estimated the cost of that program, un- 
limited production in 1961 with price supports at $1.34 a bushel. 

Secretary Benson. Well, in the first place, Congressman, there 
would be some wheat land that would come out of barley and oats 
and maybe some sorghum grains. There would also be a tendency 
to slow down wheat production in some of the more marginal areas, 
areas where we have seen expansion under the present program. 

There would tend to be a better balance. We would have a larger 
proportion of our wheat grown in the old traditional most efficient 
wheat growing areas of the Midwest. States like Kansas, which has 
lost about 4 million acres, and the Dakotas where they have lost al- 
most as much, Nebraska, Washington, Oregon, and Oklahoma, your 
own State. 

There would be a tendency for wheat to increase somewhat in those 
areas, and decrease in other areas. There would also be a tendency 
for some of the wheat to start moving into feed, particularly in the 
non-corn-belt areas, Where we used to feed, as you know, between 100 
and 200 million bushels of wheat annually. 

So we would tend to have some changes, but a better balance in 
wheat and a tendency to grow a larger proportion of the wheat in the 
old traditional wheat growing areas. 

Mr. Aveerr. Of course, this is based upon an assumption and pre- 
diction on general terms, and not on specifics. In other words, it would 
be possible if farmers didn’t go into the conservation reserve, as you 
would hope, and if they didn’t divert their production as you would 
hope, it would be possible for the Government to take over at $1.34 
a bushel a tremendous quantity of wheat, is that right ? 

Secretary Benson. I would say that it would be very improbable 
that there would be much increase in the amount they would take over. 
With the conservation reserve working to take additional land out 
(we mentioned that we already have 8 million acres out in the Great 
Plains area), with the stepped up conservation reserve, I think it 
would help to make the adjustment much easier on the farmers and 
much easier on the Government as well. 

Mr. Avserr. On your stepped up conservation reserve, you are not 
making as a condition precedent to receiving price supports any co- 
operation with the conservation reserve program, is that right? 

Secretary Benson. I think, if I understood you, that is correct. 

Mr. Avserr. It is voluntary in both instances. A farmer in order 
to get his price support has only to plant his entire farm in wheat, if 
he does not want to fool with the conservation reserve and if he doeg 
not want to divert, and then he is guaranteed $1.34 a bushel on every 
bushel he raises, is that right? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, sir. 

_ Mr. Avrerr. Wasn’t it true on corn that every State in the Union 
increased its corn acreage? Isn't that the experience in that. case? 

Secretary Benson. Of course there were several things that hap- 
pened in the case of corn. We did get some little increase in corn. 
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We expected that really. We have some reduction in soybeans, in 
sorghum grains, oats and barley and the acreage reserve you will re- 
member was terminated about the same time, t: taking out 614 million 
acres, so there was a combination of circumstances. 

Price supports were actually a little higher in the case of corn; 
this was not true of the feed grains. So that also induced some in- 
crease in corn. We think too it was a most favorable growing year, 
which I think we all recognize. So it hasn’t had a real trial [ think 
yet. We feel that the action taken by the Congress on corn was wise 
action. Wethink time will prove that to be true. 

Mr. Avsertr. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Mr. Secretary, I notice that both you and the Presi- 
dent have repeated your statement concerning freedom for agricul- 
ture. Now you propose, as I understand it now, to eliminate ac reage 
allotments and marketing quotas on wheat. 

Secretary Benson. That is our preferred position. 

The CuatrmMan. In order to give the wheat grower freedom to plant 
as much as he wants to plant and support him at 75 percent of parity 
for 1961. 

Secretary Benson. Seventy-five percent of the previous 3-year 
average market price. 

The Cuairman. Beginning 3 years from now. 

Secretary Benson. No; starting immediately, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. At what level of price support would that be? 

Secretary Benson. About $1.54. 

The CHairman. What percentage of parity points? Sixty-seven 
percent / 

Secretary Benson. Right around 60, I think, Mr. Cooley. 

The Cuatrman. Why would you have any support at all? W hy 
support unlimited production of anything? If you are going to free 
the farmer why not get the Gover ee nt out of business and stop put- 


ting anything in the warehouse. Go back to the law of supply and 
demand. 


Secretary Benson. There are some who feel that way. I do not 
share that feeling, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. I will say this, I have never advocated high sup- 
ports on unlimited production of anything. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t think the members of this committee would 
now urge you to support any commodity at 90 percent of parity if 
that production is going to be free. But when you use price supports, 
we use them for a dual purpose. First, to induce the farmer to reduce 
acreage when acreage needs to be reduced, and to increase production 
when we need increased production. 

Now if you put your support level too low, you can’t induce farmers 
to accept these rigid controls. IT don’t want to involve you in a 
discussion at great length, but we have a fine example of strict control 
of one commodity ; that is tobacco. For 10 years we have accepted 
the pains and pinches of acreage allotments and marketing quotas, 
and you must admit that it is the best program that has been in 
operation. 
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Now we didn’t apply strict controls on the other commodities as 
we did on tobacco. ‘Therefore we got into all of this trouble. I don’t 
believe we will ever solve the wheat problem 1 in the manner you have 
suggested, and personally I am not going to be for it. I might as 
well tell you now, I am not for freedom if it means freedom only to 
go into bankruptcy, and that is what will happen to the farmers of 
America if you give them the freedom that you want them to have, 
and I can prove it by your own technician, 

Secretary BENsoN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHamrMan. Wait just a minute. At Senator Ellender’s re- 
quest, your tec ‘hnicians and experts made a study of freedom, and it 
came up with this statement, that at the end of 5 years of freedom 
farm income in this Nation will be down about $7 or $8 billion, about 
half of what it was—a drop of 46 percent in income at the end of 
5 years. 

Now that is what your own people say, so they evidently also 
disagree with you. 

You think, you would lead us to believe, that if farmers had their 
freedom, produc tion would be decreased, pr ices would be stabilized at 
a fair and a reasonable level, and farm income would go up. 

If I thought you were right, I would embrace your philosophy, but 
I am convinced that you are thoroughly wrong and I am convinced 
that your own people know you are wrong. 

I saw one degree of hope in the message from the President, and 
that is that he was willing to accept strict acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas if he could relate it to a fair price, as Mr. Albert 
pointed out. Now when we try to find a fair price, so as to send a 
bill to the President, you tell us that you will not compromise your 
views. 

You will not increase the support price one penny a bushel, nor one 
parity point. Now you will compromise if we agree with you and go 
down and down in prices, but I don’t think you would get the co- 
operation that you want unless you relate it toa realistic price support. 

Now I am willing to vote right now for strict acreage allotment 
in the marketing quota bill on wheat and let the farmer say whether 
he wants freedom or not, and I think he would take marketing quotas 
and strict acreage allotments. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I don’t agree with your last state- 
ment and much of what you said earlier. In the first place, I think 
if farmers had a realistic choice, as they had in the case of corn, they 
would vote for freedom. 

I would like to refer to that so-called Ellender report. The analysis 
was made by our technicians without any policy direction whatever 
based on assumptions which Senator Ellender set out, not our assump- 
tions, his assumptions, and not our proposals. 

One of those assumptions was that all production controls be re- 
moved and that price supports be at levels that would permit 10 
to 15 percent of the total stocks of CCC to be dumped on the mar- 
ket. indiscriminately. 

Now those are his assumptions, not ours. And on that basis our 
career technicians came up with the figures which you referred to. 

I would like to state in no uncertain terms that these in no sense 
represent the administration program. He also assumed an acre- 
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age reserve programs or a conservation reserve program at 30 mil- 
lion acres. We are proposing double that, an orderly increase up to 
60 million acres. 

So his assumptions do not fit reality so far as the Administration 
is concerned, and they are not our program, they are not our assump- 
tions and therefore, not our conc ‘lusions. 

The CHatrrman. What assumption did he make that was fallacious 
on marketing? You certainly want to get rid of the stuff at the rate 
of 10 percent a year don’t you and if you didn’t put that much into 
the market you would have to produce that much more. 

Secretary Benson. We are not proposing under the recommenda- 
tions we are making that we be permitted to dump 10 to 15 per- 

cent of our stocks on the market annualy. We think in the case 
of wheat, for example, that would be disastrous. We are imposing 
a restriction against dumping it on the market. 

The CuHatrman. I understand, but didn’t Senator Ellender’s re- 
quest or his assumptions contemplate freedom for the farmer and 
the moving of some of this surplus/ Otherwise you are going to 
continue with this horrible storage cost that you say is costing a 
thousand dollars a minute. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

The CHatrmMan. What is it, a million and a half a day? How 
long are the American people going to tolerate that ? 

Secretary Benson. We ask the same question, Mr, Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Now what program do you have to deal with the 
surplus problem ? 

Now one more question and this is a big one. Do you know of any 
authority that we could possibly give you that you do not now have 
that would strengthen your hand and e xpedite the disposition of these 
surplus c ommodities? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, this committee has played 
very important part in providing for the Public Law 480 program 
which we recommended and which was inaugurated in 1954. We do 
have some recommendations which we will put in your hands for 
still further strengthening that program. But we feel that you have 
given us very broad authority, and we feel we have used it and are 
using it effectively. 

But it is one thing to have a program to move the surpluses out 
after they come into Government hands and we have used that to 
the maximum. It is another thing to have a program that continues 
to stimulate production beyond what you can possibly use or move 
out, even under the most generous facilities for moving surpluses 
abroad, and that is the case in wheat. 

The CuarrMan. Now let me ask you one question. What program 
do you have or proposal or recommendation to submit to us that would 
enable you to prevent surplus commodities going into Government 
warehouses ? 

I think this committee will go with you all the way in trying to 
prevent an accumulation of surpluses except In one way, and that is 
your way of reducing prices. We are just not going with you down 
that road. 
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Secretary Benson. Mr. Cooley, the President has offered alterna- 
tives. He has indicated his preference. I have indicated my pref- 
erence. It is our feeling in the Department that we ought to move on 
wheat to gre itly step up the conservation reserve, to concentrate its 
use in the areas of greatest need, and also to use Public Law 480 to 
the very maximum, and then move in the direction of the bill, a draft 
of which we have attached to this statement, which would free up 
wheat and which would make some adjustment i in price support. 

The Cuarrman. That’s right. In other words, the whole program 
is to lower prices. That is the objec tive you have i in mind. 

Secretary Benson. Our purpose is to get the supports at levels that 
will permit the commodity to flow into consumption and regain some 
of the markets that have been lost. 

The Cuamman. That is a lower price support. Now notwithstand- 
ing your views you know what the Congress has done time and again. 
Congress has gone on record in favor of drastic adjustments, drastic 
acreage { allotments. Last year I think the wheat bill that we sent to 
the White House was supported by every Congressman in ever y major 
wheat growing area of this country. 

Mr. Beucuerr. I beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman. I fought it all 
the way. All that this program has done has been to take the wheat 
out of my district and put it over in Mr. Albert’s district. 

The Cuairman. I will amend my statement. I will yield to Mr. 
Belcher. He is correct in saying he fought it. 

Mr. Betcuer. The fact of the matter is I don’t know that it was 
supported by any man representing a major wheat producing area in 
this country. 

The Cuairman. I don’t know, I thought everybody did. 

Mr. Betcurr. We have more wheat stored in my district than he 
raises in his. 

The Cuarrman. All right, I will put it this way. 

Would you support any control program, however strictly we might 
arrange it, that would result in some slight increase in the price sup- 
port level ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I think the P ‘esident’s message 
is pretty clear on that point. 

He feels that would be moving in the wrong direction. I share that 
feeling. 

The Cuatrman. I know you do. 

Secretary Benson. Now if you want to get out a tight control bill 
and submit it, we will give you our very best judgment on it, and I am 
sure the President would give you his best judgment on it. 

The Cuatrman. All right, I am going to call on Mr, Belcher to 
compose his differences with Mr. Albert and see if they can’t work out a 
bill and bring in something that everybody can agree on. 

Mr. Breepine. Mr. Chairman, can I ask one question ? 

The Crarrman. Yes, sir, in view of the fact that you have been 
indicted so severely. 

Mr. Breeprne. I am not going to direct my question to my good 
friend from Oklahoma but to the Secretary of Agriculture. It seems 
to me, Mr. Secretary, that you have made the statement that because 
of our production controls being inefficient is the reason perhaps that 
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you wouldn’t go along with an increased parity price or increased 
price for wheat. 

Couldn’t we set this program up on a bushel basis and get better 
control than our acreage program which we presently have? 

Secretary Benson. That bushel control has been proposed and pro- 
posed sincerely by a number of people, and it does have some pos- 
sibilities. 

It has some weaknesses also and some dangers. I would like to ask 
Mr. McLain to comment on it. He studied it more than I have. 

Mr. McLain. We tried it with tobacco at one time and then took it 
off, the Congress did. It has been explored very thoroughly by all of 
us in the Department and I know by everybody in this C ongress who 
has an interest in wheat and there are many real difficulties “if you go 
that way. 

Mr. Breepine. The thing that I have in mind, Mr. McLain, is that 
the farmers today are raising more wheat per acre than they have 
ever raised before and they will continue to do so under this acreage 
progr am. 

Mr. McLarty. As long as you have the incentive in price. 

Mr. Breepinc. They are going to irrigate, fertilize; they are going 
to have better methods of operation. If you set it up on a bushelage 
basis and control it that way, it seems to me that is the only solution. 

Mr. McLarn. I think if you are really going to control ‘this is the 
only way probably that you could control but I am not so sure the 
farmers in this country .want that. 

Mr. Breeprne. I think they do in my area and I represent a large 
wheat growing area and I think it would be very satisfactory. 

Another question, Mr. Secretary, that I would like to ask. In re- 
gard to our conservation reserve program you suggest that it should 
go to 60 million acres. Would you be agreeable to a payment in kind 
for the conservation reserve, make a payment in kind in wheat out of 
commodity credit holdings which would have practically the same 
value as the cash payments made now. 

Secretary Benson. We have indicated in the statement that we 
would look with favor on a payment in kind program provided it 
could be worked out so it would operate in a practical manner, and in 
a way so that the additional commodity marketed would not be 
dumped on the market and adversely affect farm prices. 

You see, that would be the danger. You would make a payment 
in kind. Then they would take that payment and put it immediately 
on the market. It could have a bad effect on current market. prices. 

Mr. Breeprne. Under your proposal, when would you take off con- 
trols on wheat ? 

Sec retary Benson. Beginning with the 1961 crop. 

Mr. Breeprne. I feel every man that is farming wheat in my dis- 
trict would increase his production by at least 30 percent under your 
proposal. 

Secretary Benson. I am not so sure but what in a State like yours 
in the old traditional efficient wheat growing areas there should be 
some increase, and I think you would get adjustment in other areas 
where they have been stimulated to come into wheat growing because 
of artificially established government imposed prices. 
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What we are trying to do is to try and quit fixing prices unrealis- 
tically from which flow the two evils of production for government 
and the control, rigid control, over farmers. 

Now it is either one or the other. We feel a larger proportion of 
wheat ought to be grown in Kansas and the Dakotas, the areas that 
have tri aditionally grown the wheat and can grow it most efficiently. 

Mr. BreepinG. Can’t we do it without cheaper prices when we have 
to pay 3 or 4 times more today for machinery a operating expenses 
than we did when wheat was $2.25 a bushel. Isn’t there some way we 

“an operate in the wheat country and still get a fair price for what we 
have to sell ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Because price supports are at a particular level 
doesn’t necessarily mean prices are going to be at that level. We issued 
a release some days ago indicating that something over half of the total 
products under support in agric ulture today have prices above the sup- 
port level, and with high quality wheat like you produce in your area, 
there is reason to believe that the wheat, the market price for wheat 
would be above the support level in order to get the premium that you 
are entitled to on the high quality wheat. 

But price would be a factor in helping to direct production. 

Mr. Breepina. I yield to Mr. Coad. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Bevcner. Mr. Secretary, in view of the fact that for some reason 
it didn’t seem like anybody on this side would be recognized, and also 
in view of the fact that you are not well, I am going to only ask you 
two or three questions. 

First I want to apologize to my colleague from Kansas for stating 
that I didn’t know of anybody representing a wheat producing area 
that supported that bill. 

Mr. Breepine. I accept your apology. 

Mr. Betcuer. The reason that I didn’t think anybody would is 
because his farmers and my farmers have constantly seen their acreage 
allotments reduced year after year until in my district about 42 percent 
of the acreage is idle. His district is just like mine, and I presume that 
he, like I, would not consent to a further reduction in those allotments 
to those traditional wheat raisers when that same acreage was being 
picked up all over the United States by 15-acre farmers who never 
in the history of America had ever raised a bushel of wheat until this 
price support system made it profitable for them to raise wheat without 
penalty and sell it on the open market. That is the reason that I didn’t 
think he would support that any more than I would. 

I am not going to—— 

Mr. Breeptne. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Bevcuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Breepine. Are you arguing that I am for the 15-acre exemption / 

Mr. Beicurr. No, but I gave you an opportunity to vote him out. 

Mr. Breeprnc. Remember I had a bill in to abolish the 15-acre 
exemption. 

Mr. Bevcuer. But you had an opportunity to vote for my bill that 
did exterminate him and it didn’t take a single acre off of your tradi 
tional wheat farmers and it didn’t take any traditional acreas off of 
mine. 
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Now the statement was made here a while ago that tobacco controls 
had worked. There is no 15-acre exemption as far as tobacco is con- 
cerned, is there / 

Secretary Benson. No. 

The CHarrman. May I interrupt to say that I never have been in 
favor of the 15-acre exemption, and as long as the gentleman from 
Kansas was here he opposed it straight down the line, and now as a 
result of having embraced that provision we have added 152,000 wheat 
farmers. 

Mr. Beccuer. Mr. Chairman, I gave you an opportunity to support 
my bill last year 

The Cuatrman. The thing about it is the Secretary of Agriculture 
didn’t support your bill and I was trying to follow him for the first 
time. 

Mr. Bevcuer. He did support that bill and the President of the 
United States supported it. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, you are in error on two points, 
In the first place I do not believe you followed me and in the second 
place I did support that bill. 

The CHarrMan. For the first time I was trying to follow you. I 
am not joking. I tell you I thought that you advocated it, and before 
this committee advocated permitting a farmer to grow all the wheat 
he wanted for feed and food purposes. 

Mr. Dan Reed from New York had a bill here, there were a dozen 
bills here and I opposed them right down the line until the last minute 
and then I accepted 1 

I agree now that it isn’t right to take wheat from the traditional 
wheat growing areas and give to somebody on the eastern seaboard 
who wants to go into the poultry business. 

Secretary Benson. We might just as well be frank about this whole 
thing. There is always a great tendency for us to vote legislation 
with guaranteed high prices, and what we consider to be effective 
controls. 

Then when the formula starts working we pass another piece of leg- 
islation in which we set in a minimum acreage of 55 million acres like 
we did in wheat so the formula can’t work. 

If the formula was working today the allotment would be zero 
bushels, zero acres. And then in order to pacify the hundreds of thou- 
sands of small farmers that don’t grow very much wheat, and whom 
we have not permitted to vote in the refere ndum, why we give them 
a 15-acre exemption without any penalty. 

And so the price has been so attractive that these 15-acre producers 
have increased. Here is something they couldn’t lose on. ‘The Gov- 
ernment guaranteed their _— and so we have had this rash of 
increase that you mentioned, 152,000 in the last 3 years. 

And “a at trend will continue under the present system. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I don’t think the chairman read my bill last yea 
because it did eliminate the 15 acres. It also permitted anybody that 
wanted to raise wheat and feed entirely on the farm to do that. 

Now if we tighten up controls and raise the price support under the 
present system, we would just continue to move these acres out from 
the traditional wheat areas to the other areas of the country and we 
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will still preene just as much or more wheat as we have ever pro- 
duced, isn’t that correct ? 

aaaters Benson. That is the fear we have, sir. 

Mr. Betcuer. You did support my bill last year, didn’t you, Mr. 
Secretary ‘ 

Secretary Benson. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Also, the President supported the bill. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bevcuer. That is all. 

Mr. Drxon. Will the gentleman yield ? 

I should like to ask a question with regard to the situation on re- 
striction of tobacco acreage as compared with wheat acreage. 

It has been stated here that there is effective restriction on tobacco 
acreage and that that program has worked. 

Now, are the situations similar so that the an: logy is valid? 

Secretary Benson. They are very dissimilar, and of course, we don’t 
feel that the old control program on tobacco has worked well. 

We have lost markets abroad, we have lost markets at home, and 
the bill that has passed the Congress this year is a recognition of the 
fact that the old program has been a failure in k arge measure. 

Mr. Drxon. Then, too, tobacco cannot be grown in any place in the 
United States, while wheat can be grown “and that is the cause of 
these so many thousand people coming ; in to participate in the program. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McInrire. Am I correct in my interpretation of tobacco legis- 
lation that actually the tobacco industry, and I commend them ‘for 
their realistic approach to this situation, they are in effect asking to 
get their price in relation to market realities and the bill which ‘this 
committee reported out and has passed the House and Senate is in 
fact that a support level lower than the mandatory 90 percent under 
the existing formula must be applied to their industry, which is in 
line with the basic philosophy that you have expressed so many times 
before this committee ? 

Secretary Benson. That is my understanding. 

The Cuatrman. Do you remember back a couple of years ago a 
man named Yankus out in Michigan left this country? 

Secretary Benson. I remember well. 

The Cuarrman. Don’t you remember you came up here and advo- 
cated some relief and we passed a bill called “Yankus come home” bill. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, we recommended for 3 or 4 years 
in a row every year that there be no restiction on a farmer who grows 
wheat to feed to his own livestock on his own farm and I still feel the 
same Way. 

The CuarrMan. That is encouraging. 

Secretary Benson. Or use it as food on his own farm. We had the 
case of a church group in the South that were being drawn into court 
because they actually grew and consumed more than 15 acres of wheat 
on their own place. I think it is crazy, personally. 

The CyHairnman. You wouldn't vote now to eliminate this 15-acre 
exemption, would you / 

Secretary Benson. No, that is marketing wheat you are talking 
about 7 
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The CHarrMAN. I understand. 

Secretary Benson. Marketing wheat off the farm. If you are going 
to have real controls that mean ‘something, and that are going to pro- 
tect the wheat grower that cuts back, then you have got to cut down 
on the 15 acres. 

The Cuatrman. All right, I will go with you for that and Mr, 
Albert and this committee will go for it. 

Secretary Benson. But that doesn’t mean you have to eliminate a 
man from growing what he wants to grow and feed to his own chil- 
dren or his own livestock. 

The CHairMAn. Maybe we are making some headway. 

Secretary Benson. Maybe we are, I hope so. 

The CHatrMan._I am not wedded to the 15-acre exemption at all, 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Secretary, I hope I may make the closing state- 
ment this morning. I understand you will be back at a later date 
when you feel better. 

Secretary Benson. I feel pretty good now. I am enjoying this. 

Mr. Hoeven. I want to compliment you on a most factual and com- 
prehensive statement. As shown on pages 1-26 of your statement, 
the Department of Agriculture has shown a good record of accom- 
plishment during the past 7 years. We all realize that we have 
serious problems confronting us, particularly in the wheat category. 
I am very hopeful that our Subcommittee on Wheat, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Albert, of Oklahoma, and the Department of Agri- 
culture can work out a wheat bill upon which we can all agree. 

Regardless of partisan politics, the wheat situation must be solved 
at. this session of the Congress. I think we can work out satisfactory 
legislation. 

Personally I have always been rather favorable to a referendum, 
which would permit the wheatgrowers to decide what kind of a pro- 
gram they want to operate under. Perhaps something can be worked 
out at this session along this line. We all want to approach the prob- 
lem objectively. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Hoeven and Mr. Chairman, may I just say 
this one word? That the attitude expressed by you, Mr. Hoeven, and 
a similar attitude expressed by the chairman to me more than once 
in private as well as before the committee, I am sure that we can ap- 
proac h this thing objectively and work out a solution to this problem. 

The economics of the problem are not difficult. Sometimes the 
politics of the problem becomes more difficult. But I am satisfied it 
can be worked out, and I think within the guidelines the President 
has set, it would be possible to devise a plan that would permit 
farmers to vote in a referendum. 

That was done on corn and it worked out well. And certainly we 
stand ready to work with Congressman Albert, the chairman of the 
Wheat Subcommittee, in whom we have full confidence, and to offer 
any possible help. 

My last plea would be that the question of time is very important. 

I would hope that we could get legislation this session. I believe 
we can. 

Of course, I would hope that legislation would move in the direc- 
tion we have indicated. But if it is decided by the Congress to move 
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in the other direction, then the President has simply outlined some 
guidelines within which that is possible. 

We stand ready to help in any way we can. 

The CuairMan. Mr. Secretary, T have said to you privately that 
as soon as we can hear the farm leaders and others who desire to be 
heard in these general hearings, we will devote our time and attention 
to the problems presented by the surplus wheat we now have on hand. 

Secretary Benson. Fine. 

The CuarrMan. I want to thank you again for coming here this 
morning. 

I hope that your appearance here has not been bad for you and that 
you will soon be ent irely well, and we can call you back at a time when 
you are strong e snough to meet all this crowd. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I feel better : already, sir. 

I think it has been good for me. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
was adjourned. ) | 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1960 


House or REepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m. in room 1310 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage presiding. 

Present: Representatives Poage, Stubblefield, Belcher, and McIntire. 

Also present: Hyde H. Murray, assistant clerk. 

Mr. Poace. The committee will please come to order, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

(Members present subsequent to the rollcall: Representatives Jones, 
Thompson, McSween, Johnson, Hogan, Levering, Hagen, Matthews, 
Hoeven, Teague, Quie, Short, and May.) 

Mr. Poacr. Our first witness this morning is Mr. Patton, and he 
has with him Mr. John Baker. I presume, Mr. Patton, that you will 
make the statement, then ask Mr. Baker to elaborate on it. We will 
be glad to hear from you any way you care to proceed. 

Mr. Patton and Mr. Baker are well known to this committee. We 
are glad to have you both here to discuss the general farm problem. 

I understand that the hearing is to be held on all facets of the farm 
problem with particular emphasis, of course, as to those bills that 
are now pending that relate to the general farm problem. 

So, Mr. Patton, we will be glad to hear you now. 

Mr. Parron. Mr. Chairman, my name is James C. Patton, and I 
am president of the National Farmers Union. I reside at Denver, 
Colo. If it is satisfactory with you, I will have Mr. Baker sit with 
me, and I would like to read the general statement and then, of course, 
be glad to submit to questions. I would like, also, to have, Mr. Baker 
comment specifically on the bills which have been introduced by mem- 
bers of this committee and other Members of Congress. 

Mr. Poace. We will be glad to have your comment on those bills. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARM- 
ERS UNION, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN BAKER, LEGISLATIVE 
COORDINATOR 


Mr. Parron. Mr. C hairman, members of the committee, first, may 
I express to you my appreciation for the opportunity and the privil- 
ege of appearing before this committee. I have appeared here, as 
most of you know, a number of times over a rather substantial pe- 
riod of years. And I wish to say with complete sincerity that. this 
House Committee on Agriculture over the years has been one of the 
finest institutions in our “democracy. And I always look forward to a 
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change in views and presenting my views here, because I feel that 
they are, at least, given whatever consideration they may merit, and 
that the members ‘of this committee are very serious in their desire 
to be helpful to the American agriculture. I again appreciate the 
opportunity, Mr. Chairman, of appearing here. 

Ve have noted with commendation the large numbers of excellent 
farm income improvement proposals introduced the past 14 months 
by Members of the House of Representatives. Moreover, we have 
been gratified and encouraged by the recent introduction of the pro- 
posed Family Farm Income Act of 1960 by such a large group of 
eminent and distinguished members from various farm regions and 
from cities. My personal thanks to all who did so. 

This Family ‘Farm Income Act of 1960 incorporates many of the 
basic prince iples that I feel to be essential for a good and workable 
farm income law to handle the situation of commercial family farm- 
ers with units large enough to engage in efficient operations. 

The current and prospective farm situation, and the causes for it, 
are quite familiar to the members of this committee. You know ag 
well as I that farm income has dropped seriously over a period of 
years when farm costs and the incomes of almost all farmers have 
fallen while prices paid by consumers in the grocery stores have gone 
up. 

You are also fully aware that Federal Treasury costs of the farm 
program have soared as farm income dropped and Government owner- 
ship of farm coinmodities increased several fold. This is perhaps 
the first time in history that all of these things have happened at 
once. 

I have read many of the statements made by authors of the Family 
Farm Income Act. They have made a strong and persuasive case 
for the preservation and improvement of the fi umily farm and its place 
in the American way of life. I cannot improve on what they have al- 
ready said, nor could I improve the policy statement in section 1 of 
the bill. 

We must immediately take heroic measures to strengthen the bar- 
gaining position of the family farm or we shall lose it. If we don’t 
reverse this movement toward the so-called free market, we shall see 
a rapid revolution towards an industrially integrated agriculture 
within which the values of the traditional] family farm will be lost 
to the Nation. 

As I see it, Mr. Chairman, the basis of the farm income problem 
is farmers’ almost complete lack of bargaining power in an other- 
wise administered-price economy. 

Lacking market strength based on bargaining power, farmers sell 
for less and less as they continue to place more supply on the market 
than will balance demand at a fair price. When farm prices fall, 
farm income falls with them. 

The implications of the free market to farm prices and income are 
abundantly clear by the scientific study conducted by economists and 
statisticians of the Department of Agriculture and the land- grant 
colleges and presented in Senate Document No. 77. I commend it to 
your reading, if you have not already done so. Their conclusion is 
that the free markets for farmers would mean less than half the 
family income from farming than they had in 1958. 
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Various of the bills pending before your committee, including the 
proposed Family Farm Income Act of 1960, meet the major element 
of the farm income problem face on. They propose a workable and 
effective series of measures to solve the commercial farm. income prob- 
lem by authorizing and enabling farmers to strengthen their market 
bargaining power. 

Our goal is to establish, legislatively, the ways and means by which 
the net family income of farmers from farming can be maximized, 
within the general national welfare and specific consumer safeguards 
as a long-term proposition. Our fundamental aim is not just a fixed 
price or volume of marketings. Rather, what farmers need is a 
rational and workable way to manage the abundance they produce so 
as to get a parity of income for the house they and their family mem- 
bers work and on the capital investments they have made. 

For some commodities, the marketing order approach has worked 
satisfactorily for both the general public and the producers involved. 
The right of farmers to make use of this proven procedure on a 
nationwide basis should be extended to other commodities in addi- 
tion to those now specified in the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1937. 

The producers of some commodities may not care to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to set up nationwide marketing orders. In 
the case of many commodities some other approaches to reach similar 
results by using somewhat different techniques may be more effective 
than marketing orders. 

For those commodities whose producers do not choose to use nation- 
wide marketing orders, I suggest general enabling legislation that 
wil] permit and require the Secretary of Agriculture, working with 
producer committees elected by producers, to develop needed bargain- 
ing power through income and supply stabilization programs for 
each commodity. Closely related commodities, such as feed grains, 
should be combined in joint programs. Appropriate safeguards for 
consumers and the taxpayers should be spelled out in the enabling 
legislation, with the details of administration left to the Secretary 
and the farmer committee. ‘ 

I note with gratification that many of the bills provide for an ex- 
panded foods utilization program. This has our full support. I 
would have preferred that the purposes of this program would al- 
ready have been initiated under the national food allotment stamp 
plan drafted by your committee and enacted into law in 1959, Un- 
fortunately, however, the legislation adopted last year is not being 
carried out. 

I note with gratification that many of the bills provide for an ex- 
panded foods utilization program. This has our full support. I 
would have preferred that the purposes of this program would already 
have been initiated under the national food allotment stamp plan 
drafted by your committee and enacted into law in 1959. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the legislation adopted last year is not being car- 
ried out. 

If specific mandatory authorization is required to activate the oper- 
ations covered in the discretionary stamp plan program, with local 
purchases and reimbursements provided for, by all means it should 
be enacted. 
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The agricultural conservation practices program should be ex- 
panded. 

This move will be welcomed by farmers and people in rural Amer- 
ica generally. As you know, the soil bank has not been generally 
popular i in areas where it was ‘used to the greatest extent. 

We must put the emphasis back on conservation and land use ad- 
justment within the fence lines of operating farms. Doing so will 
avoid the defects that have shown up in operation of the soil bank, 

I think farmers generally will welsonne the opportunity to make 
a voluntary contribution of a specified part of their tillable acres to 
help solve the farm supply imbalance that now exists. Such a pro- 
gram should be voluntary, rather than mandatory; but is only right 
that only those who make this contribution of tillable acres in half 
of conservation and adjustment should be eligible for the benefits 
of the income improvement program. Crops covered by nationwide 
marketing orders or other special programs should be excluded from 
the tillable acre: ige definition. 

Any farmer who is willing to contribute additional acres to aug- 
ment conservation and agric vultural adjustme nt should be encour aged 
to do so up to not more than 2 or 3 out of each 10 of his tillable 
acres and receive an augmented agricultural conservation program 
cover-crop payment thereon. On both producer-contributed and 
Government-rented acres the producer should receive regular agricul- 
tural conservation program cost-sharing payments. 

If special provision is made for payments in kind, such provisions 
should make it optional with the producer whether he is paid in cash 
or in kind. I see no purpose in a broad application of payments in 
kind especially for cotton. However, if they increase a farmer's net 
income they should be used. 

Not long ago I spent some time in the Philippine Islands. I was 
greatly impressed by an’ adverse condition that would worry me 
greatly if we should allow it to redevelop in this country. 

In the absence of an effective supply management program operated 
by neither the government nor by producers’ cooperatives, the price 
of rice fluctuated greatly within each marketing season. A few days 
before the harvest began, the price of rice would be several times as 
high as it would be several days after harvest started. Then as the 
season wore on, the price of rice would rise a great deal more rapidly 
than justified by the cost of storage, until it reached the extremely 
high point just before the next harvest. 

The consequence of this kind of thing is that the price is abnormally 
low when the farmer has something to sell and does not rise to a 
fair level until after the middlemen have taken over the harvest 
from the farmer. This contributes to low farm income and high 
profits of speculators. 

To meet this need provision must be made for some kind of loan 
or other stabilization device to prevent large seasonal fluctuations 
in commodity prices. Specifically, I am concerned that some pro- 
vision be made to assure that farmers may be able to obtain full 
value for their commodities when they sell them by having some 
means to hold them off the market until the fair price is approximated 
in the marketplace. 
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Such a device is essential, whether farmers’ returns are protected 
by compensatory payments or not. ns 

“We are also concerned that necessary provisions be made to enable 
the establishment of adequate and workable programs for those com- 
modities which must be sold domestically and in export in competi- 
tion with industrially-produced synthetic substitutes, The major one 
of these that I have in mind is cotton. With presumably quite elastic 
long-term demand in relation to price, cotton needs the kind of pro- 
gram proposed in the bill introduced several years ago by Congress- 
man Poage. The provisions of the legislation must be sufficiently 
broad and permissive to allow the establishment of the kind of pro- 
eram we must have for cotton. Similar provisions will be needed 
in application to other major export crops such as wheat, soybeans, 
and rice and possibly for other import commodities in addition to 
wool and sugar. 

As a matter of fact. in my way of thinking, we should make sepa- 
rate provisions apart from the farm program, for three major types 
of programs the costs of which have been chalked up to farm price 
and income stabilization. I refer to: 

1. The establishment and maintenance of the needed national 
supply reserve or security stockpile of food, fiber, and biological oils. 
This should be in the province of the Director of Civilian and Defense 
Mobilization and the National Security Council. The costs of such 
storage programs should be charged to disaster relief and national 
defense. 

2. Domestic welfare-type food utilization programs such as the 
food stamp program, food distribution, and the school lunch and 
childrens’ milk programs. These should probably be in the province 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and it should 
be his responsibility to prepare and justify the budgets used for 
these purposes. 

3. The entire operation of farm commodity exports, export sub- 
sidies, Public Law 480 aids and donations, international commodity 
agreement, and food for peace, generally. ‘These should probably 
be in the province of the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State 
should have final responsibility for determining these needs and should 
prepare and defend the budgets required for such purposes. 

These officials should be charged with determining quantities of 
each farm commodity required for needs under their jurisdictions 
and remit it to Congress for appropriation to pay for such purchases 
and utilization. 

Your vice chairman, Mr. Poage, is an experienced world traveler. 
He graciously advised me concerning the itinerary of several of the 
trips I have made as president of the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers. My duties and responsibilities have taken me 
about rather extensively the past several years. 

I have been impressed by the fact that the income depressing effect 
of weak bargaining power is a problem not alone of our American 
farmers; it is a world-wide phenomenon. 

I have also been impressed by the fact that only a few favored coun- 
tries of the world are fortunate enough to be troubled by the so-called 
surplus problem. 
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These twin problems were the major subject of discussions at our 
recent international federation meeting in New Delhi, India. What- 
ever we do domestically with these farm programs we must be aware 
of and take into consideration their international aspects. And I am 
more convinced than ever that we must move even more aggressively 
along lines pointed by the improved Public Law 480 program your 
committee drafted and approved last year. Particularly, we should 
expand along the avenue charted by the Poage amendment providing 
for long-term commitments of commodity loans. 

In this regard, Mr. Chairman, because of the direct relation to the 
subject matter of these hearings, I request permission to place at this 
point in the record the brief resolutions adopted by the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers on the general subject of na- 
tional and international farm politics, its resolution on wheat, and the 
Federation’s resolution respetcing dairy products. 

These Mr. Chairman, are part of my prepared statement and if J 
may be permitted to do so, I would like to place them in the record 
at this point. 


Mr. Poacr. Without objection, they will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 
(The resolutions referred to follow :) 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS, 
lltH GENERAL CONFERENCE, 
New Dethi, India, November 27—December 3d, 1959, 


RESOLUTION No. 1. INTERNATIONAL Foop AND FARM POLICY 


rhe Conference, convinced that the time has come for governments of developed 
and developing countries to work out together and implement a comprehensive 
international food and farm policy, recommends that this policy should be based 
upon the following principles : 

(i) The world food policy must be conceived as part of a wider program of 
world economic development, ‘financed on a multilateral basis, in which there 
should be a balanced allocation of resources between agricultural and industrial 
development. 

(ii) The potential productive capacity of agriculture should be used for the 
betterment of the living standards of all peoples. 

(iii) In the interests of both producers and consumers, agricultural products 
should be produced and distributed internationally at reasonably stable prices 
which provide a fair remuneration for those engaged in production. The aim 
must be to eliminate excessive short-term movements in prices without impeding 
the underlying trends in both supply and demand. 

(iv) Orderly methods should be devised so as to move supplies unsalable 
commercially into the areas of greatest need, the financial responsibility for 
doing so to be shared by the nations jointly and equitably. Adequate national 
food reserves must be established and replenished. 

(v) Programs to improve nutritional levels must be conceived on a perma- 
nent basis and even though surpluses may be used in the initial phase of a 
development program, provision must be made for continuity of supply, It 
is not good enough to supply millions of ill-fed people with surpluses on @ 
haphazard basis. 

(vi) It is by greatly expanding production in developing countries that the 
main potential exists for meeting food needs. In economically advanced coun- 
tries, international machinery and financing for distribution of food will need 
to be provided in advance of the expansion of farm production. 

(vii) Though the developing nations will need to improve their own food 
production their efforts must be directed towards those crops which are likely 
on a long-term basis to find markets at reasonably remunerative prices. 

(viii) In order to assure developing countries the expanding outlets required 
for their exportable commodities, all—even perhaps unorthodox—means may 
have to be used to promote a rapid growth of trade in primary products. 
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(ix) At all times in the course of development of world food use, nations 
must work together to maintain a balance at the highest possible level between 
supply and marketing policies on the one hand and the requirements of all con- 
sumption outlets on the other. 


RESXLUTION No. 3. WHEAT 


A most serious gap exists in the case of wheat between output available 
for export and the present world commercial and noncommercial demand. 
Present levels of production suggest a continued heavy build-up of stocks un- 
less noncommercial utilization is greatly expanded. Virtually all national gov- 
ernments are invoved in wheat production, pricing and trade policies. On the 
pasis of present information and programs, there are indications that in re- 
sponse to adjustments in national policies in various countries, some reduc- 
tion in output may occur, Finally, wheat is one of the two or three classes 
of commodities that lend themselves to international policies aimed at mov- 
ing food to supplement the diets of underfed peoples. International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers therefore : 

1. Welcomes the reneweal of the international wheat agreement as an essen- 
tial prerequisite of orderly international trade in wheat and also welcomes 
the expanded participation of major trading countries. 

2. Welcomes the extension of the International Wheat Council’s responsi- 
bilities to include an active review and consultation on wheat problems, and 
urges all governments concerned fully to cooperate in making the work of 
the Council effective. 

3. Welcomes the initiative of major exporters in forming an International 
Wheat Utilization Committee with broad responsibilities for facilitating ex- 
panded consumpton of wheat. 

4. Emphasizes the critical role of wheat in world food policy and urges care- 
ful attention to the need for coordinating and mutually strengthening the ac- 
tivities of the intergovernmental bodies and agencies concerned and particularly 
of the FAO as the international agency primarily and comprehensively con- 
cerned with world food and agriculture policy and progress. 

5. Urges on governments the need to arrange for— 

(i) The joint international provision of funds for financing expanded 
noncommercial demand for wheat as part of an adequate international 
food and farm policy, and 

(ii) An improvement in the means of achieving a general exchange of 
agricultural commodities between developed and underdeveloped countries 
if commercial as well as noncommercial commodity distribution is to be 
maximized. 

6. Urges intergovernmental bodies dealing with commodity problems, and 
notably the FAO group on grains, to pay greater attention to the.close links 
between the problems of bread grains and coarse grains, particularly as both 
are at present in excess supply in some important producing countries and can 
be used to the benefit of developing economies. 


DatRyY PRODUCTS 


62. The market situation and outlook for butter, cheese, and skim milk 
powder were briefly reviewed. 

63. While the butter market is at present relatively stable, after a marked 
recovery from 1958, there are many uncertain factors in the situation which in- 
dicate the probability of renewed fluctuations. Technological progress in par- 
ticular may after the situation unpredictably. The interest of producers in 
stable demand is emphasized and for this reason it is important to avoid prices 
that discourage consumption of butter. 

64. The cheese market is generally satisfactory and there are no signs of a 
worsening in the near future. 

65. Great concern was expressed at the serious consequences of the sudden 
disappearance of stocks of skim milk powder, for both welfare and technical 
development programs based on the use of skim milk powder in the economically 
less advanced countries. Effective action in these fields is conditional on regu- 
lar availability of supplies and long-term planning. 
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66. In the overall debate on dairy products, reference was made to the action 
of the three farmers’ unions of the United Kingdom in submitting to the British 
Government a draft scheme for stabilizing international trade in butter, De. 
tails of this plan were before the Policy Committee. 

67. The plan for achieving a measure of price stability in the interests alike. 
of producers and consumers had envisaged the establishment of an Internationa} 
Butter Marketing Council with three principal functions: 

(a) Short-term appraisal of the butter market ; 

(b) Examination of long-term national milk and butter production policies; 
and 

(c) Avoidance of excessive fluctuations in butter prices. 

The farmers’ unions, however, were prepared to examine any proposal which 
would best achieve the objectives as set out in section A (i) and (ii) of their 
paper.* 

Progress would be made if governments were to set up an International Dairy 
Products Council to meet periodically during the year to appraise the current 
and prospective market outlook and to guide milk producers and their marketing 
agencies in exporting and importing countries accordingly. 

68. The conference while welcoming the objective of stabilizing trade to butter, 
considered that the United Kingdom proposals would have to be carefully exam- 
ined by producer organizations in the countries mainly concerned before any 
general recommendations were made and recommended that : 

(a) As the two main objectives outlined in the proposals of the United King- 
dom Farmers’ Union deserve the fullest consideration, the unions in the light of 
the policy committee’s discussion should circulate amended proposals to mem- 
ber organizations in all countries interested in the trade in dairy products; 

(b) These organizations should be invited to submit their comments within a 
stated period to the unions; and 

(c) In the event of these views being favorable to further discussion of the 
proposals, the unions, after consultation with the IFAP Secretariat, should de- 
cide whether to convene a special conference of dairy producers for that purpose, 


RESOLUTION No. 4. MILK POWDER 


Having noted the current unexpected disappearance of surplus stocks of dried 
milk ; the seriousness of this development to the 35 million infants, children, and 
mothers benefiting from the supplement to inadequate diets that noncommercial 
distribution of stocks is providing, and to newly established dairy industries of 
the developing countries where dried skim milk powder is a necessary component 
of the liquid milk treated in toning plants; the inadequacy and instability of an 
international program of better nutrition depending on the periodic and hap- 
hazard accumulation of surplus stocks; the conference resolves that the govern- 
ments represented in FAO should take steps to initiate plans with the object of 
establishing a reasonably long-term international program including the formu- 
lation of priorities, for noncommercial availability of dried milk, financed on @ 
regular basis from a fund to which all countries having the ability to do so 
should contribute according to a preagreed plan; that such a program should be: 
conceived and implemented as a first step towards the formulation and imple- 
mentation of an International Food and Farm Policy as recommended in Resolu- 
tion No. 1 


Mr. Parron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
a deep conviction with me that our Nation should and must, and 
sooner or later, will act in concert with other abundance producing 
countries through the United Nations, to use constructively for world 
development and peace the abundance of which our family farms are 
efficiently able and willing to produce. In the not too distant future, 
I feel, such constructive use of our food and fiber may actually be so 
urgently demanded that our major problem will no longer be the 
problem of surplus. It would be shortsightedly unfortunate, if in 


1 (i) “To stabilize butter prices within an agreed range. 
(ii) “To protect importing countries against an excessive inerease in price and exporting: 
countries against an excessive fall.” 
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the meantime we allow temporary surpluses to so reduce our farm 
plant that we may not be able to rise to meet the challenges of the 
future. 

By far, the largest number of general farm bills pending before 

your committee are those proposing a Family Farm Income Act of 
1960. These bills incorporate the basic principles of other excellent 
bills that have been introduced, The wide scope and general excel- 
lence of these recently introduced bills indicate they could well serve 
as the instrument for farm legislation this year. These bills have 
many worthy provisions. However, there are a few changes in de- 
tailed provisions which we feel should be carefully considered before 
your committee reports a bill. 
" There are, also, some excellent pending individual commodity pro- 
posals and bills, e.g. the Poage cotton bill, Mr. Johnson’s milk bill, 
the new coalition wheat proposal, and the new poultry bill. Possibly, 
a general enabling act along lines of the proposed Family Farm In- 
come Act of 1960 could be developed with specific titles, for example, 
for cotton and wheat, if widespread agreement prevails on the details 
of the needed wheat and cotton program. This procedure would al- 
low the agreed upon proposal to go into action more quickly than if 
the development of the details provisions were delayed for processing 
under the procedure provided in part II of title I of the general 
enabling act for other commodities. 

It is our desire to cooperate with the committee in every appropriate 
way to the end of early enactment of an improved farm income and 
supply stabilization program. 

I would like to supply for the record a statement by our State 
president from Minnesota, Mr, Edwin Christianson, president of 
the Minnesota Farmers Union, who has appeared before this com- 
mittee a number of times. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection, that statement may be included 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement of Edwin Christianson, president, Minnesota Farm- 
Farmers Union, follows:) 


STATEMENT RELATING TO NEEDED FARM LEGISLATION SUBMITTED BY EDWIN 
CHRISTIANSON, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION 


THE REAL TEST OF FARM LEGISLATION 


We wish to commend the members of the Agriculture Committee for their 
concern regarding the economic situation in agriculture. 

The $2 billion decline in net income in 1959 and the prospect that conditions 
will become progressively worse under a full application of the Eisenhower- 
Benson farm policy, make it imperative that Congress proceed with a legis- 
lative program which will face up to the major problems existing in agriculture. 

We feel that it is particularly important that the agricultural leaders in 
the House committee and in the House, as a whole, have based their program 
upon the broad foundation of what is needed, rather than upon the narrow 
and superficial foundation of what is politically feasible or smart. 

There are three conditions in agriculture of such serious importance that 
action cannot be safely delayed. They are: 

1. The farm income crisis. 

2. The continuous buildup of farm surplus. 

3. The excessive expenditures for measures which are of only limited help 
to farmers. 
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We submit that it would simplify the discussion of farm legislation ¢op. 
siderably if every proposal were put to the test of whether or not it will make 
any significant contribution to solving each of the three points listed above. 

By putting the administration proposals to the test suggested above, the 
committee can in good conscience at once reject them since they can only result 
in heavier farm production, greater Government surpluses, larger costs to the 
taxpayer, and greater financial difficulty for agriculture. 

There is no shortage of sound and workable proposals to improve or replace 
the current farm legislation. Many of the members of this committee are 
identified with proposals which would, if adopted, achieve a major improve. 
ment in farm conditions. 

There are several workable comprehensive farm proposals and there are 
numerous single commodity bills which would be effective and practicable, 

It is not our purpose in the submission of this statement, to say that any 
particular general farm bill or single-commodity bill is necessarily the only or 
the best answer. 

We believe that decision on the choice of a certain bill or bills must depend 
upon the best judgment of leaders in the Congress, such as yourselves, 

In making such a choice, of course, there occurs some indecision upon 
whether the strategy ought to take the form of commodity bills or package bills, 

Comprehensive farm legislation is desirable. In fact, it is important because 
it is difficult to design commodity legislation except on a short-range basis 
without taking into account the relationships to other farm commodities, 

It appears to us that both short- and long-range actions will be necessary, 
Much of the effect of the general farm bills, particularly of the enabling-act 
type, would not be felt for many months because of the time lag in development 
and placing into operation such marketing orders or stabilization plans. Many 
of these plans envisioned in the enabling-act farm bill would not become opera- 
tive at the earliest until some time next year. 

Meanwhile, however, we have a triple crisis in agriculture which will con- 
tinue and become progressively more severe month by month. These crises 
constitute a national emergency and do not permit a year’s delay. 

Therefore, in our opinion, it appears to be necessary both to proceed with 
a comprehensive farm bill, such as H.R. 10355, the plan sponsored by the able 
vice chairman of this committee and other farm statesmen in this committee 
and in this House, and at the same time, move forward with short-range bill 
dealing with the most critical of the commodity problems which can still in some 
measure be remedied during. this growing or production season. 

We believe it would be important to act on such commodities where an 
important influence could still be exerted on 1960 market price levels. 

This short-range action should include measures relating to dairy products, 
hogs, eggs, peanuts, tobacco, and such commodities of which producers are 
advocating program improvements for 1960. 

We would suggest the following actions as being important to producers in 
our area which would be of significant help yet this year: 

(a) To direct the Secretary by congressional resolution for the balance of 
the current dairy marketing year to peg the parity value of manufacturing 
milk at 90 percent of the parity for all milk wholesale. This would result ina 
support level for the balance of this year of about $3.36 per hundredweight for 
manufacturing milk. This would help tide the dairymen over until they could 
initiate their own type of a stabilization program under authorization of such 
legislation as the Poage bill. 

(b) To direct the Secretary of Agriculture to offer incentive payments of 
$1 to $3 per hundredweight on all hogs marketed at 200 pounds or less through 
the end of the year. This would give producers time to develop their own sta- 
bilization program while at the same time avoiding the unfavorable effects of 
excessive marketings which otherwise will be unavoidable next fall and winter. 

(c) To direct the Secretary of Agriculture in 1960 to use section 32 funds in 
direct payments to egg producers to reestablish their purchasing power. 

In regard to the long-range picture, we believe that a comprehensive measure 
such as Representative Poage’s “Family Farm Income Act of 1960,’ has special 
merit. 

Here is a bill that will cut back on production, avoid any further accumula- 
tion of Government surpluses, reduce present Government stocks, substantially 
reduce the cost of agricultural programs to the taxpayer, and at the same time, 
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and most importantly, reverse the downtrend in farm income and purchasing 
ower. 
: According to our calculations, the application of the Poage bill to the major 
i produc ed by Minnesota farmers would result in a price and income 
gain in a year’s time of about $400 million, which would be of tremendous bene- 
fit to the individual farmer, to his community and to the economy of the State, 
as a whole. 
The particular aspects of the Poage bill which we feel should merit the con- 
sideration of all people seriously searching for a better agricultural program 


include: 
1. Retention of parity as the goal and the basis for support measures, 


2, Opportunity for the family farm to continue as the basic pattern in Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

3. Opportunity for producers themselves to have a voice in developing stabili- 
gation programs. 

4. Provision for a variety of support methods and tools. 

5. Opportunity for farmers to limit marketings in commodities where produc- 
tion is in excess of all possible needs and all reasonable reserves. 

6. Retention of present programs until such time as producers initiate their 
own programs. 

7. Limitation of supports for each producer to a reasonable level. 

8. Limitation of costs to the taxpayer. 

9, Expansion of consumption of food by needy and low-income consumers here 
and abroad. 

10. Provision for this authority to continue through December 31, 1965. 

We respectfully urge that the committee proceeed as exepeditiously as possible 
in the approval of a farm income improvement bill. 

Mr. Patron. Your further consideration of the proposed Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960 might be expedited, Mr. Chairman, if we 
made our recommendations concerning various detailed provisions of 
those bills today. 

If this is in accord with the plans of the chairman, I request per- 
mission for Mr. J. A. Baker, our national director of legislative serv 
ices, to give you the comments we have at this time with respect to the 
various sections of the bill. 

Mr. Poace. I wonder if you are going to be able to remain with 
us, Mr. Patton ? 

Mr. Patron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. We will want to ask you some questions. 

Mr, Parron. Certainly, I will be very happy to answer them. 

Mr. Poacr. We will now hear from Mr. Baker. And then we can 
ask questions of both gentlemen. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. Are you going to take up this farm bill, 
and if so, could we have a copy of it, that i is, a copy of the bill that 
he is going to refer to. 

Mr. Baker. It is H.R. 10355. 

Mr. Poacr. I did not understand that we were taking up any bill. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. I wondered if we could have copies before 
we discussed that bill. 

Mr. Poace. It is my understanding that we are not taking up any 
bill specifically, but all of the general legislation before the commit- 
tee. We will, however, be glad to have the comments of anybody who 
wants to discuss this bill. 

Mr. Baker, I understand, does not have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Baker. I do not have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Poace. If you think the members should have a copy of the 
bill, we will secure it. 


53045—60—pt. 1- 13 
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Mr. Baker. It would be helpful if we had a copy of H.R. 10355, 

Mr, Jones of Missouri. The reason I made the suggestion is that 
I knew that he was going to discuss it. And I thought if I could 
make notations on the bill as he discussed it, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Poace. We will be glad to have them distributed. 

Mr. Baxer. While the bill is being brought in and distributed, let 
me say that we are not wedded to any particular language or any 
particular exact mechanics or details or any particular legislative 
proposal. 

Our main interest is, number one, in getting something done to pre- 
serve the family farm of the basic character of the American pattern 
of agriculture. 

And No. 2, to do something to reverse the downed family farm 
income and particularly, to prevent any further drop in farm income 
of the n: iture chartered as indicated would h: appen on the free mar- 
kets, that is, the approximately free markets, if the economists and 
statisticians of the Department of Agriculture and the land-grant 
colleges are correct in the study published in Senate Document No, 77, 
In anything I say about specific language is merely to raise the ques- 
tion or to suggest something for discussion and consideration, rather 
than as a recommendation that we have any feeling that that is the 
only way that it could be done. That is not our feeling. 

Mr. Poace. If you will yield, 1 would like to point out that H.R. 
10355 was introduced for exactly the purposes you are suggesting, to 
provide a basis of discussion for improvement, and the bill is, cer- 
tainly, not presented here to the committee as a finished product: or as 
being perfect in all respects. I think that is the way that you must 
approach this proposed legislation, rather than to look upon it asa 
finished product. 

Mr. Baxer. It would, also, be correct, on Mr. Poage’s part, in line 
with the policy of the board of convention of the National Farmer's 
Union for me to say that we would prefer to be here today as only one 
of a broad group of all of the farm organizations presenting a single 
statement to you that we were all agreed on that. We are moving in 
my opinion, very rapidly in that direction. 

The National Farmers Union will do everything it possibly can to 
help bring about complete agreement, more and more every year 
among all of the people that are farmer representatives. It is in that 
spirit that we are appearing here this morning. 

Mr. Poace. If you would yield again, the master of the Grange, 
Mr. Newsom, was scheduled to appear here today following your ap- 
pearance. He has just sent word that he will not be able to complete 
his statement and it will be some time later in the week before he 
appears, but he will appear to discuss the same general subject that 
you are discussing. 

The Farm Bureau will be here tomorrow. We do hope that there 
will be a general agreement among the farm organizations, if possi- 
ble. We hope that next week we can have several of the Governors 
of the farm States present. 

We will now be glad to have you present your views along the lines 
that you have suggested. 
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Mr. Baxer. I might say that we do not do this as a partisan, politi- 
cal matter. We look on the future needs and the place of the family 
farmer in the American economy, in the American society, as com- 
pletely independent, as a force that cannot be allied or affiliated or 
tied up to a program of any other kind of group, that our main job 
is to try to preserve the family farm, and to improve the conditions 
of the people who live and work on the family farm from the stand- 
point of legislation and economic operation and everything else in- 
volved in that question. 

Specifically turning, Mr. Chairman, to the text of H.R. 10355, I 
will not comment except in cases where I want to open up something 
for the consideration of the committee with. regard to a change that 
you might want to make there in the specific language. 

As Mr. Patton said, the preamble or section I of the bill is a very 
excellent statement and would have the effect of establishing the 
policies that we think it would be well, occasionally, for Congress to 
do, that it is the will of Congress to perpetuate and improve and pre- 
serve the family farm in the American agriculture. 

All of title I, pages 2, 3, and 4, the language, insofar as we have 
been able to determine, would do something that needs to be done 
and it appears to be adequate to do it. 

On page 5, lines 18, 19, 20, and 21, consideration might be given 
to some changes. We have no particular objection to this language 
the way it is written. But the reason we do not have an objection to 
the language the way it is written is that we have no doubt that Con- 
gress would give this entire program fair and adequate and complete 
hearing prior to the termination date. However, there are a number 
of programs that have now been in existence and in successful opera- 
tion for a long time which inadvertently this termination provision 
would require to come back to Congress for a complete review, which 
programs are now not required to come back to Congress for a re- 
view of their enabling acts. And it would be desirable to eliminate 
the application of this to already existing law and programs that 
could be done by striking out all of line 18, all of line 19, all of line 
20 on page 5, and strike out the quotation marks in lines 21 and 22, 
and strike out the section No, 23 and substitute section 102. 

When revised it would read, “the provisions of this act shall termi- 
nate on December 31, 1965.” That would have the effect of saying 
that only the new legislation related to marketing orders would come 
up for review prior to December 31, 1965, instead of the entire agri- 
culture agreement after 1937. 

That would then require a numbering of section 102, to section 103. 

On page 6, section 151, line 9, we suggest for your consideration, 
some additional language which would directly have the secretary 
make a further study and to report to Congress the prices for the dif- 
ferent commodities which would have to be received if farmers—let 
us say, the efficient family farm—were to be able to obtain wages per 
hour for the operator and the family labor and a return on invest- 
ment equivalent to that which can be earned in other parts of the 
economy on similar productive resources. This would not be a change 
in the definition. This would just be a direction to the secretary to 
make a research study and report back to the Congress what counter 
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prices would be consistent with parity and the farmer’s labor, and 
the investment that the farm operator has in his business enterprise 

It would just be an additional sentence to section 151. It would 
not have any substantial content on the operation of the program until 
such time as Congress might take additional action. 

Then in section 152, subsection (a), in line with the suggestion of 
Mr. Patton that it might be well to have, if we are in a position to go 
forward with a cotton program, that almost everybody is agreed on 
as to that program, with respect to cotton, then it might be well in 
line 14 to insert the words “cotton and wheat,” that this would not 
relate only to wheat and cotton. 

I am very encouraged and gratified Mr. Poage, to report to the com- 
mittee, what I am sure you already know, that late Friday night we 
vound up a meeting at which the Grange and the National Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers and the Farmers’ Union were in complete 
agreement on what we think ought to be done about wheat legislation, 

Mr. Poace. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Baxer. In addition to these three organizations, Mr. Chairman, 
the National Corn Producers’ Association, the National Association 
of Grain Sorghum Producers, the National Farmer Organizations, 
the Missouri Farmers’ Association all agreed to go along with the 
wheat proposal that the Grange and the Wheat Growers’ Association 
and the Farmers Union had agreed on. It is a rather substantial, 
widespread, united front with respect to the wheat matter. 

As you get further down into section 152, toward the bottom of 
page 6, the remainder of the section, it seems to us that you might want 
some additional language at various points to make these commodity 
program development committees continuing bodies, instead of havy- 
ing to have them reelected every year, or instead of going out of ex- 
istence the moment they get a recommendation ready. If that recom- 
mendation does not carry, you would have to go through the business 
of starting another one, and starting from scratch. And there is noth- 
ing particularly magic about the language I will suggest, but it will 
indicate what we have in mind. 

On page 7, after the words, “on farm commodity program develop- 
ment committees,” you could insert a comma, and the words “if no 
such committee has been previously elected.” 

You would not have to reelect a new commodity committee com- 
posed of producers at the beginning of each year. 

Mr. Poacr. You would not suggest if in 1968 we had a surplus that 
the commodity committees that had been elected in 1960 should still be 
used, would you? You would not feel that you would have to keep 
these people in office that long. Would you not feel that you would 
have to have people more closely associated with the people who were 
then in business of producing? These committees ought to be rep- 
resentative of current times as well as of area, should they not? 

Mr. Baker. Absolutely. And on page 8, I would suggest this 
language, Mr. Chairman, probably, at the end of the first paragraph 
after the last word “term,” which is in line 10, something to the effect 
that the term of office of the elected members shall be 4 years. We 
would not object to 2 or 3 or 5 years, except that the originally elected 
members would be for staggered terms. 
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On page 9, line 19, section 153, as it is now written, it says that the 
elected producer committee will recommend a program to the Secretary 
after they have developed one. It seems to us that it might be well to 
add language to that section, Mr, Chairman, which would make this a 
continuing watchdog committee, that will watch the operation of the 

rogram within marketing years and be in a position to recommend to 
Congress and to the Secretary changes that need to be made from 
time to time as they see it. 

You are aware, of course, that the Secretary does not have to be 
bound by the recommendations of these commitees. He is required 
to make, in section 154, an independent finding whether the proposed 
program is consistent with the law and whether they are a reasonable 
application of this enabling act. _ 

Just for the record, I might put in what I have written, this language 
that might add to section 153 and carry out the suggestion I have made. 

Mr. Jounson. Where is that an amendment to ¢ 

Mr. Baker. It is on page 10, or rather, page 9, line 23, put a comma 
after the word “part” and add the following: 

And shall observe and evaluate the operation of such program and report, at 
least, quarterly to the Secretary and the Congress thereon. Each such committee 
prior to the beginning of each production and marketing year and from time to 
time as it deems proper within any marketing year recommend to the Secretary 
such adjustments in the program for the commodity as it determines necessary 
to achieve the purposes of this part. Prior to the beginning of any production 
and marketing year such committee shall recommend a program for operation in 
the next succeeding production and marketing year. 

This is just a suggestion. I am not a skilled draftsman on these 
matters. But it indicates what we have in mind in broadening the 
purpose here of the committees. 

On page 10, line 8, this language with respect to the referendum, it 
seems to require that a referendum has to be held every year. It might 
be desirable to provide flexibility here, so that the Secretary and the 
committee might decide that they will hold referendums for a 3-year 
period for some commodities, instead of holding one every year. 

And, again, one idea of suggested language would be to add at the 
end of line 3— 
such referendum may be limited in its effect to only one production and marketing 
year or for such number of years as the committee recommends. 

That is a little bit awkward language, and better language could 
be developed. 

On page 11, with reference to section 155, in line 15, after the words, 
“marketing year,” let me read this language to be added: 
including in addition to commercial dollar markets, the qauntity that will be 
purchased for specific domestic food and fiber utilization programs and Public 
Law 480 and other similar types of exports. 

That is just to be sure that when he makes this estimate of needs 
that it does cover the noncommercial areas of demand, or what the 
International Federation of Agricultural Products calls the social 
as well as the commercial markets for the commodities. 

Then in lines 16 and 17 on that page, we have no particular dis- 
agreement with the language that says, “as defined in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949,” with respect: to a reasonable carryover. And in 
line with the suggestions Mr. Patton made in his statement, there 
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might be some desire in saying, “as determined by the Director of 
Civilian Defense Mobilization,” who is the authority in our Federal] 
Government who has the responsibility for knowing and, presumably 
is sufficiently familiar with the top secrets to know how much of each 
of these different commodities we ought to have on hand for national 
emergencies, both in natural and disaster emergencies, as well as bac- 
teriological and biological and nuclear bombing attacks. And this 
would have the advantage of specifically putting the responsibility 
by legislation on the shoulders of the official in the Federal Govern- 
ment who is actually carrying that out now. 

This, however, is a broad national matter, and the Congressmen 
and committees of Congress would have a better judgment on this 
particular thing and the way to do it in a farm bill, and we would 
defer to your judgment with respect to it. 

On the bottom of page 11, the sentence that begins in line 23 might 
well be omitted—the final sentence of that section. I have been trying 
to figure out what it means. This probably indicates more of my in- 
ability to understand legislative language than it indicates our atti- 
tude with respect to the problem, but that sentence, as far as we can 
determine, adds nothing particularly to the legislation, and we are 
not sure what interpretation might be made of it, and, therefore, we 
think it might just as well be left out. 

Mr. Jounson. What language did you start with? 

Mr. Baxer. It is the last two words in line 23, page 11, and lines 
24 and 25 on page 11, and lines 1, 2, 3, and 4 on page 12. 

The effect of this, as I understand it, if Ido so correctly, would be 
to say that the special program established entitled “II” of the bill 
would be included as part of the regular noncommercial demand that 
you are going to try to cover in the program, and that the expendi- 
ture of those commodities, instead, in other words, of excluding them 
in both the demand and supply estimates, would be to include them 
in both. 

Mr. Poace. I think that is what it does. 

Mr. Baxer. This excludes it from those. And we are suggestin 
to leave it out and let it be included in both the supply and deman 
It is not a particularly substantive issue. 

I am just a little bit baffled by subsection (b) on page 15, which 
is the second half, as it were, of title II. I do not know for sure quite 
what it says, but I have one or two or three suggestions here. After 
the word “wheat”, in line 14, insert the words, “for feed”. 

Mr. Jounson. What page is that ? 

Mr. Baker. It is line 14 on page 15. After the word “wheat”, in- 
sert the words “for feed’’, just to make it clear. 

Then the language starting on line 14, and all of line 15, line 16, 
line 17, line 18, and the first part of line 19, up through the comma 
after the word “effect”, there is no need for that language, because 
there is a 10 percent reduction over in title I, anyway, in setting up 
the national marketing quota, and this may just confuse the issue. 

Mr. Poace. I do not understand what you say. 

Mr. Baker. This says that to the extent—this says— 


to the extent of 10 percent per annum of commodity credit corporation stocks 
of that grain on hand at the time a commodity program under part II of titleI 
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of the family farm income as of 1960 or under the Agriculture Adjustment Act 
(of 1933) that grain goes into effect— 
may be sold by the commodity credit corporation. 

Title I already says that without having to say it again here in 
title II, so that unless I have missed something, this has a different 
reference. There is no particular need for having it in the bill twice. 
That is line 14 on page 15, subsection (b). 

Mr. Jounson. And you would insert after the word “wheat”, the 
words “for feed” ? 

Mr. Baxer. And strike out down to the word “effect” in line 19. 
That would leave it reading— 
not withstanding any other provision of law, sales of any feed, grain, including 
wheat for feed, or authorized. 

This again is already covered in existing law, but I have no ob- 
jection, at least, to repeating it, but that part in the middle seems to 

a repeat of something that is already spelled out in title I of the 
bill. 

Mr. Poace. I thought that this gave authority for the sale by the 
Commodity Credit Connoratiols of these commodities to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and that subsection (b) 
would enable the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
get these commodities. 

Mr. Baxer. If it does that, then, Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw 
the suggestion. 

Mr. Poace. I may be wrong, but that was the view that I had of 
it; this is, subsection (b). 

Mr. McGovern. I have still another view of that. The legislation 
was designed to discharge 10 percent of the commodity credit corpo- 
ration stocks on the open market in order to decrease the surpluses. 

Mr. Baxer. That is the purpose as I read it, and that is covered 
over in title I. 

Mr. McGovern. But that was not limited to feed purposes, was it? 

Mr. Baxer. Title I is not limited to any commodity. It covers all 
of them which, therefore, it would appear to authorize such sales 
of feed grain. Lines 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 on page 11, Mr. McGovern. 
I have no particular objection to it being said twice in the same bill. 
I just mentioned that. 

Then a more important substantive suggestion is in line 21, page 
13, and to that sentence the following words “except wheat sold for 
feed may be sold at not less than its feeding value equivalent to the 
fair price of foreign.” 

That would appear to be intended by this language, but it might 
need to be spelled out specifically. 

Mr. Jounson. What did you say the fair price is for corn? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, that is the definition over in title I of the bill. 

Mr. Jounson. What would that do? 

Mr. Baker. That is in section 151. As used in this part the term 
“fair price” means the price defined in section 301 of the Agriculture 
Adjustment Act of 1938. 

On page 16, in line 19, after the words “payments in cash or coined” 
that it might be desirable to add particularly in view of this new 
wheat program proposal that we have agreed on, these words “and to 
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receive marketing or similar certificates”. That might be made an 
insert, and insert the words “or issued” before the words “under any 
commodity program” which is in lines 19 and 20. 

The essential vehicle that makes the new wheat program operate 
would be a marketing quota system that would follow through the 
marketing channels as you know, Mr. Poage, and it might be well 
to make that a condition of eligibility here. 

Mr. Jounson. Would you read that language again ? 

Mr. Baxer. On page 16, line 19, after the words § ‘payments in cash 
or kind” insert “and to receive marketing quota or similar certificates”, 

Mr. Jounson. Certificates / 

Mr. Baker. Yes. And then after the word “made” in the same line 
insert the words “or issued” 

Mr. Patton pointed out, I think Mr. Poage, that we could live 
without too much disagreement with the rest of title IT as written. 
It would be more popul: w with the farmers who have been talking 
with us, however, if this payment in kind or payment in cash, par- 
ticularly in some areas, could be made strictly optional with the pro- 
ducers instead of as here. It is somewhat optional with the producer 
here. We will not argue with the language but if the acceptance of 
a payment in kind or payment in cash could be made fully optional 
with the producer, instead of in a limited extent as done on page 19, 
the latter part of section 204, it would be just a little bit more popular, 
I think. However, this language is quite good and we are not going 
to argue about it. 

Mr. Poacr. If we make them negotiable, why do we not leave it up 
to any farmer to get his own cash out of the certificates? It is much 
more understandable to the public when we say that we are paying 
for this out of the surplus commodities. It is certainly true that if 
I get a certificate for five bales of cotton that there is not one thing 
in the world that I can do with those bales except to sell them—I can- 
not eat them, I cannot wear them, and I do not own a cotton mill— 
I have got to sell them—that is the only thing that I can do with 
them. I would not withdraw my five bales of cotton. I wovld with- 
draw the certificates. I would sell them to somebody wo wants 
cotton. 

If we confine these payments specifically to certificates, for com- 
modities, rather than saying that, “we will let you, Mr. Farmer, if 
you want to, to take cash out of the public till, it seems to me that we 
will have a stronger bill. Would that not go over better with the 
public? The farmer can always exchange those certificates for cash. 
I am not afraid to take these certificates for the five bales of cotton 
and take my chance on getting money from my negotiable certificate. 
We would then have the psychological advantage which we would 
lose if we paid cash. 

Mr. Baxer. I think that you would. I am not an expert on the 
psychology of the nonfarm public. I do not propose to be. But my 
impression is that what you say is absolutely correct. And as Mr. 
Patton said, even with respect to cotton, if this is going to make it 
easier to get a program that will raise the net income of the farmers 
for which we are not going to object to payment incline in this pro- 
gram. We very strongly urge that the provision in the bill now, that 
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if the commodity is not available for delivery at a local point, that 
he have the right to get a negotiable certificate, instead of having to 
vo maybe 50 miles over a slippery clay road to get the commodity 
itself. ue 

Mr. Poace. Getting such a certificate would help draw down the 
inventory. ‘ : 

Mr. Baker. On this business of drawing down on the inventory 
of the commodities, I am personally not too fearful that we have too 
many of them on hand, but, at least, drawing down on the inventory 
of Government-owned commodities, would have the advantage sooner 
or later of somebody from the civilian defense and disaster relief of 
saving “Well, look, we cannot let you have any more.” And it would 
be to some advantage for all of us to know what that amount is that 
ought to be on hand for safe reserves for the stockpile. Therefore, 
we are not going to object to this procedure of reducing the volume 
of Government-owned commodities, because we are involved in it 
along with all of the other citizens of the country as to how much we 
do need for such purposes. 

And surely, sooner or later somebody will say “Look, we can afford 
to reduce them no further”. That is, from the national welfare 
standpoint. i 

Mr, Poacr. You spoke about the rate of payments. I would like to 
have you express an opinion as to the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
amount of the proposed payment. Frankly, I am a little concerned 
about that. I am inclined to think that it is on the high side. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Mr. Poace. I do not know of anybody, no matter how efficient they 
are, who can produce a crop with a total production expense as small 
as one-third of the value of the crop, do you? 

Mr. Baxer. As to the two-thirds of it I am speaking now not neces- 
sarily as a representative of a farm organization, but purely as an 
unbiased observer I hope—it would seem to me that it would be that 
two-thirds is higher than is necessary for justice to the farmers, and 
higher than would be necessary to encourage a sufficient number of 
acres of that land to be taken out of commercial production. 

I do not know what the correct figures should or ought to be. 

I believe Mr. Poage’s proposal in the bill he introduced last spring 
maybe had this one-half or two-fifths or something in the neighbor- 
hood of that, rather than two-thirds. 

Mr. Hocan. It had one-half, if they took payment in cash, or two- 
thirds in kind. 

Mr. Baker. I see. 

Mr. Jones. I think that this would be a good point to get the think- 
ing of Mr. Patton and Mr. Baker on this as a matter of general 
policy. The thing that has concerned me is this: While I think the 
principle of the conservation program is fine, what do you think about 
limitation of the production of those acres that are not in the acreage 
reserve or the conservation reserve? It has been my impression and 
observation, both, that some persons took 10 percent or 20 percent of 
their land and put it into the acreage reserve. He is actually build- 
ing up that land for future production and at the same time he takes 
the cash payment from the Government and increases his yield on 
that which was not put in those programs. 
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And we have failed to accomplish the purpose that we had set w 
or, at least, have failed to accomplish one of the purposes for which 
the conservation reserve was set up. 

I might expand on it a little further. Do you not think that we 
have been in this program long enough to know that we are never 
going to have any controls of production until we set our allotments 
on a pound, bushel or unit of production basis, rather than on acreage? 

I would like to have Mr. Patton discuss those two points. 

Mr. Parron. First, I have been an advocate for a long while of 
operating on the basis, with the possible exception of tobacco, of units 
and pounds, rather than acres. 

What we face in agriculture, as members of this committee are 
certainly aware, is a technological revolution the likes of which has 
— happened at any time in our history or anywhere else in the 
world. 

The skill and knowledge of the American farmer, his efficiency, 
has actually dug a hole in the ground for himself and put him behind 
the eight ball. 

So if we are going to apply controls effectively here, then it seems 
to me that it must be on a unit basis, and it must relate not only to 
production, but to marketing. 

I look upon marketing controls in the long run as production con- 
trols. I do not see how we can go on indefinitely trying to produce 
in a free market-type of economy with the rest of the economy rigged 
from stem to stern. 

I just picked up a paper this morning—I think it was the financial 
section of the Times—and read that some manufacturing group de- 
cided to cut back, and at another place on the same page, the lead pro- 
ducers of South Africa have been out of production for several months 
and are going to come back within 10 percent of their capacity. 

So we‘are faced in managing this bill, unless people industrialize 
and decide that they want to put up enough finance to use the food and 
the fiber that we have the way it should be used, we have this problem. 

And number two, I think that you have, if I understood your ques- 
tions correctly, Mr. Jones, to have a substantial variability, depending 
upon the area, to the application of any kind of soil conservation or 
coil bank program. 

In one area the soil bank might operate very effectively and in 
another area, where the farms are small or they are highly concen- 
trated in activity, the soil bank would operate less well. 

I myself feel that we accomplished a great deal with the so-called 
agricultural conservation program. If I were doing it, I would put 
more emphasis on the ACP type of program with education on a vol- 
untary effort on the part of the farmer than I would on a straight rigid 
sort of a soil bank operation. 

Mr. Jones. Do you not think that where we have put ourselves in 
the position of bringing about criticism by the nonfarmer group that 
it is because we have taken out land and have paid rent on land only 
to see that same money used to increase the production on the other 
part of the farm ? 

The public has felt that we have not only paid the farmer to im- 
prove the area that he has taken out of production, but at the same 
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time have not reduced production on that whole farm; has that not 
occurred ¢ 

Mr. Patron. Yes, I think psychologically it has occurred. It has 
occurred, in fact, in the sense that it has increased production, plus 
one other fact that I know you are aware of. Any intelligent farmer 
is going to take the least best of his acres out. 

Mr. ones. Certainly. Do you not think that we, as representatives 
of the farmers, have an obligation to try to help him put his house in 
order and try try to advocate programs that are not only sound, but 
which will accomplish the same result that we have been trying to 
accomplish over the years, of trying to bring supply and demand into 
balance. 

I want to see farmers produce. I feel that where we have missed 
the boat, so to speak, is that we have not in the past few years, at least, 
put into effect programs which would help dispose of this great abun- 
dance that we have produced on this world market. As I see it, unless 
we can expand this market, unless we can regain the relative position 
we had a few years ago with respect to cotton and wheat and other 
commodities, we are going to be forced to continually reduce produc- 
tion, and we are not going to need 16 million acres to produce more 
cotton, for example, than we can get rid of unless we can expand this 
world market. 

Let me ask you this pointblank, if I may: Would your organization 
favor a program which expressed allotments in units, rather than in 
acres 

Mr. Patron. Yes, sir. And I would like to comment on some of 
your remarks, if I may, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. Parton. As I said before this committee on other occasions, Mr. 
Jones, and it is something I would like to repeat, it seems to me this 
country needs very much, speaking through the Congress of the 
United States, to set forth a food and fiber policy which would be for 
a sufficient number of years duration and, of course, having the capa- 
bility within the framework that the American farmers can have some 
idea where we are going. : 

May | illustrate by saying that three times within my own genera- 
tion, the American farmer has been asked to go all out in production. 
We said in World War I, I forget what it was that the Secretary said 
then, but Mr. Hoover said that wheat would help win the war, and 
Claude Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture during World War II, said 
that food would help win the war. 

And then in 1950, we were involved with what turned out to be a 
limited area of war, one where even the Security Council was not sure 
that we should not go all out, and as late as 1952 the then Secretary of 
Agriculture came before either the Senate or House Agriculture 
Committee and said that we should go out, all out, in production, and 
that is just exactly what the American farmer did, and then within a 
year another Secretary of Agriculture, and I am not saying this as 
any political statement at all, because it was an honest point of view, 
I am sure, on the part of both men, but another Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was critical of the situation and said we should cut back on pro- 
duction, all within just a year’s time of the time that the former Sec- 
retary talked. 
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I submit that sooner or later, sometime, and it is not just the respon- 
sibility of the American farmer, it is the responsibility of the people 
of the country speaking through the Congress, should decide what to 
do about food and fiber, both domestically and foreign. 

And I think this committee has expressed itself quite well. There 
have been expressions also from some Senators, I don’t exactly remem- 
ber whether they were on the Senate Agriculture Committee, but there 
have been expressions, and it seems to me that we ought to stop blow- 
ing hot and cold as to what we are going to do in the foreign field, 

In other words, are we prepared, as Mr. Poage suggested, to commit 
ourselves for 10 years for, say, 100 million bushels of wheat, or how 
are we prepared to commit ourselves, how shall we act in the commer- 
cial market. Are we prepared to put so many millions of bales of cot- 
ton in the commercial and social markets of the world, both as a means 
of conducting commerce and increasing the opportunity of conduct- 
ing commerce by expanding, or just where are we going? 

And once a pattern is set, then the American farmer can begin to do 
some planning. 

I feel personally, and I think I am expressing the point of view of 
many of the members of our organization, that if the Atlantic com- 
munity of nations, the industrial nations of the world, were to decide 
that we were really going out to win this fight for freedom, this fight 
for democracy, then as the International Joint Council decided in the 
resolution I presented, would join us in the national food and fiber 
policy, and would put together the necessary income, whether 2 per- 
cent as suggested in the London Conference, 2 percent of the gross na- 
tional product, or whatever it might be in this instance, then the need 
for production could be geared along those lines and the responsibility 
could be sorted out and it is very possible, I feel, that, probably, in 
the case of wheat for some time, for the next 10 or 15 years as popula- 
tion grows, that the countries of the industrial world, which are the 
free countries of the world, really, were to set up their budgets so 
that food could be used to the extent of, for example, 1 billion bushels 
of wheat, including domestic, which is a substantial increase—and 
there might be a tapering off down the line, but I really don’t see it 
the way the population is growing, I do not see population tapering 
off enough in the next few years, the way the world population is 
growing now, we will be doing well to produce enough food and fiber 
to keep up with the population growth—— 

Mr. Jones. If you don’t mind, right along in there, I know that 
when we had the Secretary before us last year, when we were ime 
about these long-term commitments to foreign countries, he expresse 
the feeling that we might not always have the surplus, but where I 
could not agree was this. 

The way that I view this thing, while we need adequate reserves, 
we do not want to have a surplus, but we do want to have the potential 
to be in a position to make long-term commitments for 10 or 15 years, 
as far as that is concerned, with very little danger of being unable 
to meet those commitments. 

And I want to ask you one more question. 

Would you agree with this, that in the case of the Soviet Union, 
while they do not have any abundance, and while they do not have 
any surplus, at the same time they are taking from what they need 
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domestically to use for economic buildup of communism throughout 
the world; they are using that. Here we are, with the capability of 
producing, and still letting them beat us at a game where we could 
out produce them, manyfold. : 

So I feel—I was disappointed in the President’s failure to empha- 
size the possibility in the areas that he visited last fall, India and 
Asia, of using what we had in this Food for Freedom fight. If we 
could use those today while we have not only the supplies on hand, 
but we have the potential to produce even more, and we are not 
going to win this thing by reducing production, but we should start 
on expanding the program of production and emphasizing this ex- 
port programing—would you agree with that? 

Mr. Parron. Yes. When the President was in India, I was there, 
and I thought that he made a very fine expression to these people in 
India, but I feel that the people of India took more for granted than 
the President actually said. I mean, they are so anxious to believe 
that we going to put a lot of food over there, that it led them to read 
more into the President’s statement than any of us would read into 
it from our interpretation, in spite of the fact that I thought he made 
a good statement. 

But I would like to comment on two things, sir, that during the 
past year, that is, 1959, I visited Hong Kong two different times, and 
I became acquainted particularly with the British people who have 
done a good job cooperatively in increasing the production of the small 
acreage that they have had on the Kowloon Peninsula—and these are 
people that are going back and forth, these Britishers, and it was 
quite plain to me that they were saying that the Communists, that 
Red China was already in the world market on cotton, that they were 
actually rationing their own people down and they were doing this 
kind of thing, and they were saying to the international buyers that 
came to Hong Kong, “Go out and get the best price that you can get 
on so many thousand units of cotton goods, and the lowest price you 
get, as long as it is a firm payment, we will better it by 15 percent.” 

Of course, this is a very tough problem for a democratic society, 
because what they do is this, they go back and take it out of the hides 
of their own people’s incomes and living standards so that if they lose 
$100 million they take it out somewhere else. But the point is that 
this is the kind of thing we are going to be faced with and I for one 
hope that the United States will adopt a food policy, along with the 
other industrial free nations of the world, such nations as Australia 
and New Zealand and the European countries that are coming up, but 
especially Canada, that we adopt a policy that is not operating just 
on a surplus disposal basis, but a firm policy that keeps us in the world 
market, because the world market will not move from a comparatively 
small commercial market as at the present time, as the living standards 
of the undeveloped areas of the world, the so-called social market, 
and the commercial market, those will enlarge because the people will 
constantly buy up to a point as much food and fiber as they have in- 
come to buy with, if they are hungry. 

Mr. Jones. And while we are doing that don’t you think that we 
would be justified in getting this production up here to a point where 
we could supply that market on a competitive basis even though we 
have to subsidize that market, because eventually your commercial 
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market will take over that subsidized market when the economy of 
those countries improves; and I think until the United States makes it 
definitely clear that we are going to compete on this world market, we 
are going to be kept out of it, and we are going to have to compete 
even to the point of subsidizing our producers until we get to the point 
where we can meet that competition. 

I think that we are going to have to do that, and we are not going 
to increase our economy at home by constanly cutting down on what 
the farmer can produce. We have got to expand along with the rest 
of this economy. 

Mr. Patron. Mr. Jones, my point of view is expressed for the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural Producers, we would agree, for 
example, that the so-called agricultural areas of the world need to be 
counted in more as the market grows, and we need some rationale for 
equitable sharing of the world trade through trade agreements in in- 
ternational commodities, such as the wheat agreement, and we pro- 
posed a possible international dairy agreement, although I am per- 
sonally convinced that the dairy agreement has to be on a regional 
basis rather than international, and I think that we will come in time 
to an international commodity agreement in cotton, and those com- 
mercial agreements have required in various forms some subsidy on 
the part of most governments, and I do not know of any government 
that is not subsidizing agriculture in one form or another, or is not us- 
ing the intervention of government in one form or another anywhere 
in the world, whether in New Zealand or here, with price supports that 
we have got, and in many instances more than we have here, they sub- 
sidize—— 

Mr. Joners. That is something that a great many people have not 
understood, what other countries are doing, and that even in some 
cases they have gone further than we have. 

Mr.: Parron. That is right. And I personally feel that it would 
be a major mistake to adopt a policy which would reduce our pro- 
ductive plan. 

However, until the governments of the industrial areas of the 
world are willing to lay the money on the line and say, “We are pre- 
pared to spend so much money a year,” I think we farmers are just 
plain foolish if we do not manage our production to come somewhere 
in line with the demand. 

But I personally do not know how we can go on indefinitely from 
year to year on just a surplus disposal basis with a great debate going 
on whether we should have an extension of Public Law 480 or not. 
I believe, I happen to believe, that we are going to win, that we are 
going to win this fight that we are engaged in, and that we ought 
to take whatever steps are necessary to protect our markets in the 
world, our agricultural markets. 

I must say that I do not think that at least for some little time we 
can expand wheat production a great deal until the governments of 
the world are able to put the machinery in order, but certainly we 
ought to be in there hitting it hard, using whatever devices we can 
use as a democracy to see that we are a part of that world market, 
and if we are going to be a part of the world market, we cannot just 
depend upon the existing commercial market, we must do as we have 
been doing, and I think a very good job, comparatively speaking has 
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been done, under Public Law 480, and I happen to be a strong sup- 

orter of that law, but I think that the time must come when we must 
adopt a broader — and develop some institutional device that 
will make it possible for us to go out on a positive, and not negative, 
basis. At the present time, it is more or less negative. And we say, 
“We have got so much wheat, where can we get rid of it, let us find 
some poor starving people to dispose of it”—forcing it down the drain, 
in other words, instead of using it as we should as a dynamic instru- 
ment—and I am not being critical, I am not saying this by way of 
criticism, but I think that it is a matter of attitude that we have got 
to do something about. I think that we have gotten into an attitude 
about it, which isa bad thing. ' 

What I am trying to say is, tell the world, “We are going to pro- 
duce in this area and that area, and so forth,” and they can look to us 
with some assurance that we are going to take the leadership toward 
the goal of producing, so as to take care of the needs of the world, 
and then we would be in much better condition than if they get the 
idea, like many of them do, that we are just trying to get rid of some- 
thing—and then we would be on a business basis where we could 
produce to help out. 

Mr. Snort. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. ‘a 

Mr. Suort. On that point that we are now in a position where we 
are going to furnish this part of the world’s supply, Mr. Patton, your 
statement a few minutes ago about the announced position of the 
Soviet Union on undercutting us, where you said that they will under- 
price our cotton, regardless of what price it is; what kind of a policy 
do we adopt that can compete with that kind of competition? Aren’t 
we conceivably eventually going to find ourselves in a position where 
we would have to be paying these people to take our commodities off 
our hands ? 

Mr. Patron. I think we can make it so hot for them, particularly 
if we arrived at international agreements with our friends and neigh- 
bors, that we are engaged with in some of these programs. 

I personally fee] that we are right square up against the time, par- 
ticularly in the United States and Canada, to take the leadership in 
some kind of a world conference to broaden the base of the present 
economic arrangements. 

At the present time, as you know, you have the European common 
market and you have the seven nations just outside the European 
common market, and you have the newly-formed eight nations in 
South America, and I think that the wrong direction taken on those 
has put a pretty severe economic squeeze on both our own country 
and Canada and, therefore, I think we ought to take the leadership 
in making it a broader base and in reaching some agreement. 

Now, in toto, we might have to get tough, tough enough, because if 
we can get tough, rough enough, then we free nations of the world, 
and their economies may make it rough enough so that the Com- 
munists cannot take the gaff because they could not continue—they 
are doing it on the basis of losing $100 million here or $100 million 
there, but if we begin to count in through economic arrangements 
which our Government has been working on steadily, and we need to 
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move, I think a little faster, economic arrangements that count in, 
not only Canada and us, but the E uropean community and the seven 
nations outside the E uropean community, plus the eight South Amer- 
ican countries—for example, I answered a questionnaire put out by 
the OEEL, that we cannot do it unless we also include such arr: ange- 
ments with countries like Egypt, for example, who have the ten- 
dency—and I am not trying to be critical or uncritical—have the 
tendency of playing the free world off against the Communist world, 

Mr. Suorr. 1 sometimes wonder whether we are quite properly 
recognizing the long-term potential of the world to absorb our pro- 
duction capacity over and above our needs in this country. That is, 
do not most of the under- -developed countries of the world have as 
one of their first objectives to increase their own production, their 
own productive capacity, by such measures as the Aswan Dam in 
Egypt, a tremendous development, where, if that program is success- 
ful, it will result in increasing their food production that can be used 
as a commercial device in that area to raise Egypt’s standards and 
raise their income ? 

I sometimes think we are in a very able position when it comes to 
competing with Communist China and Communist Russia. They 
have tremendous productive capacity, to be sure. They also have a 
tremendous number of people to feed and as their standard of living 

rises they are going to be called upon to furnish better living stand: rds 
for their people, which is going to eliminate to a considerable degree 
those countries’ ability to compete with us in sending food products to 
underdeveloped areas of the world. The first thing that they are going 
to have to do is to increase their own productive capacity whic h will 
to a degree offset—and here I am talking about these underdeveloped 
areas to the degree that they develop their production, to the degree 
that. offsets our potential market for our productivity. 

Mr.’Parron. Well, Mr. Short, I have just read yesterday afternoon 
Paul Hoffman’s new book whieh he calls “One Hundred Million 
People,” and he speaks of 100 countries and 114 billion people—well, 
I see no hope for a country like India except as it is able to industri- 
alize and the only way that they can industrialize is the same way that 
we were able to industrialize, which is by bringing the efficiency of our 
farmers up to the point where it requires less farmers to produce their 
food relatively speaking, and that is a terrific job. We ourselves have 
gone from the place where 1 farmer could feed himself and a couple 
of more people to the point where now 1 farmer can feed 21 or 22 
people. But the food that the commercial areas of the world will 
raise, food for export, will only be a drop in the bucket in my opinion, 
and they will still have to increase their own production. Our aid, 
for example, to India, if I remember Hoffman’s figures, was less than 
$1 a person, which is just a drop in the bucket. It was substantial and 
undoubtedly it was very helpful. But, basically, the job is to increase 
the food production i in the less developed areas of the world. 

When you get into the United States, I think that if we double the 
protein production, and if that could be absorbed by the underdevel- 
oped areas of the world, then you would not be talking about any corn 
or hog surplus because in hot Africa they are not in a position to pro- 
duce the livestock very successfully because of too many diseases. 
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They are getting into cattle in Ghana—but there is a definite protein 
shortage all over the world and I personally do not think—sure, there 
will be some competition. Let us take, for example, rice. In the case 
of Burma and in the case of Thailand, if we go in and disturb their 
rice market, it would be difficult for them and it has been and some- 
times they complained about it but, taking the overall picture, we 
could put all of the rice that we could produce and all of the rice other 
people could produce and there still would be a tremendous shortgage, 
the supply would still be short or shy of the needs of the people in the 
world. 

I think that to double the income of a country like India, it will take 
all of their farmers to produce because it will be quite a long time 
until the efficiency of their farmers can be increased te that point—and 
I would not want to say the number of years, but it would be a long 
long road, going from the wooden plows to the modern tractor with 
the gang plow—they have many problems, and so as they industrialize 
their consumption of higher and higher dietary goods is going to rise. 

Mr. Suorr. Just one more question. You are saying, and you are 
giving your opinion and it is something with which I certainly agree, 
that is, that in our program of attempting to export as much grain 
as we can, that we should within this country convert that grain into 
higher protein food and export that higher protein food. 

Mr. Parron. Yes, and I think there is a terrific market, and partic- 
ularly if these countries begin to industrialize. 

Take a little country like Ghana, the Volta River project, being 
financed principally by the World Bank, that will furnish about 4 
million kilowatts and that makes it possible for them to have an alu- 
minum industry and a small steel industry, and the minute you begin 
to bring in industry, then you begin to bring in demands for meat, 
for dairy products—they are already trying to get their poultry busi- 
ness going—well, that is very difficult, they have every conceivable 
kind of a disease. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInvire. I have just come in and I have not heard all of your 
statement, you were speaking relative to cotton. As I recall you were 
speaking about Red China offering cotton at 15 percent below our 
price— 

Mr. Parron. This is cotton goods, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Cotton goods? 

Mr. Parron. Yes. 

Mr. McInttre. Not the raw cotton ? 

Mr. Parron. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, I was thinking of raw cotton and I was think- 
ing of the Chinese, the situation of the Hong Kong market. The sit- 
uation confronting us in our domestic cotton mills in competition with 
the Hong Kong goods being put into the U.S. market at this time. I 
wonder if you would care to make an observation as to the point of 
exporting our cotton. How we can do that and at the same time how 
we can prevent that cotton from being manufactured abroad into 
goods brought over here at a level at which they are competing with 
our textile mills. 

53045—60—pt. 1——-14 
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Going to another example, there was a shoe manufacturer who told 
me the other day, that they came out with a new line. They went to 
a shoe show in New York with their new line and even during the 
show there they were told that another country was offering to put 
these shoes into warehouses in the United States at 50 percent below 
the price that our manufacturers could get. How do we meet that 
kind of a situation in relation to expanding the use of our agricul- 
tural products abroad ? 

Mr. Parron. Well, you mean our export of cotton? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Parron. Well, I have supported the position during and be- 
fore World War II that we pay a certain price providing that the 
producers certify that they were produced under living conditions 
and under minimum wages that gave some standard and I think that 
the free world is moving more and more toward high wages—this is 
not a plug for higher wages one way or the other, but as the econo- 
mies industrialize, the tendency is for wage income to go up. 

We may have to finally resort, somewhere down the line, to see that 
these goods can be purchased if the minimum working and wa 
standards are in effect, but I do not think that that will deal with the 
Communists in Hong Kong, that sort of thing. 

In the first place, you could not believe them, whether they were or 
were not even if they said so. In the second place, there are too 
many devices and ways to get around it. 

But I am convinced from what English and French reporters tell 
me as to what Red China is doing, that is, first, rationing her own 
cotton production and, secondly, there is evidence that she went into 
Egypt and other countries and bought cotton, so that a part of the 
Hong Kong production is Communist-controlled production. 

I am not charging the British Government with that. I want to 
make that quite clear. But I am quite sure a substantial quantity of 
goods that gets to Hong Kong merchandising is Communist con- 
trolled. As you know, we have a certificate of origin program in the 
United States at the present time to try to shut off goods that originate 
in Red China. We have not any way of knowing how effective it is, 
but I do know it exists. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any further questions? 

(No response.) 

‘ mr. Poace. Do you have any further comments to make on this 
ill? 

Mr. Baxer. No. I had completed my comments on the bill, only 
one specific comment, but if I may there is one thing I would like 
to say with reference to what Mr. McIntire was talking about, and 
then one more thing about the bill. 

The implication of our whole recommendation this morning and 
what we are talking about as to the implication of this bill and all the 
other bills that are responsible for farm income and improvement 
measures, is that you have got to do it by managing the supply of 
farm commodities produced in the United States. 

Now, if this is the way we are going to try to do it in the new wheat 
proposal, if you are going to manage the market through control and 
that is the way you are going to try to increase the farmers’ prices 
in the United States, you have to take step 2 and step 3 also, which 
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means that you cannot be letting imports come in here from anywhere, 
to keep your shortage of market supply from resulting only in reduced 
income to the American farmer and no increase in the market supply; 
secondly, you cannot use export subsidies to send things outside of 
the United States and then have them come back in at lower subsidized 
prices and you cannot operate a domestic program unless you close 
those two gaps so that if you take step 1 you have to take steps 2 and 3. 

With respect specifically to your bill, Mr. Poage, I do not imagine 
that you want to take the time this morning to discuss specific pro- 
posals with respect to cotton and wheat, but we would suggest for your 
serious consideration the possibility of excluding wheat and cotton 
in the provisions of part 2 of title I and add a version of yours and 
Mr. Jones’ and Mr. Gathings’ cotton bill as another title in this bill, 
and this new allied or coalition wheat proposal as another title in this 
bill specifically applying to cotton and wheat. 

Now, we have got a very broad agreement on wheat. It ismy under- 
standing you still have a very broad agreement on your cotton bill 
and if that is true, then there is no reason waiting electing the producer 
committee and going into a lot of trouble to work it all up again and 
take 6 months that it would take. If we are ready to go on cotton and 
wheat, let us put it in this bill and go forward with it. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Hoeven, did you want to ask a question? 

Mr. Hoeven. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Getting back to your statement 
suggesting that the agricultural conservation practices program be 
pe Ae I concur, and ask whether you have any particular figure 
in mind ¢ 

Mr. Patron. I have not been thinking about a figure, Mr. Hoeven. 
We would be glad to submit something in the way of figures. 

(The data referred to above is as follows :) 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1960. 
Hon. HAROLD CooLey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Room 1810, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. “ 

Deak CHAIRMAN CooLey: During the course of the committee hearing on 
Monday morning, February 29, 1960, a member of the committee requested 
that Farmers Union submit an estimate of the approximate number of acres 
that would be involved under the provisions of title III of the proposed Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960. 

As you know, title III would establish an expanded soil-building base as part 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, one part to be made up 
of a voluntary producers’ contributed acreage and a second part to be called 
the Government-rented acreage. The former, the producers’ contributed acre- 
age, would be 10 percent of the “tillable acreage” and the Government-rented 
acreage would be not to exceed an additional 30 percent of the tillable acres on 
any farm. 

Subsection 208(1) on page 20 of H.R. 10355 defines “tillable acreage” as 
“the acreage on the farm which has in any year during the immediately pre- 
ceding 5 years been devoted to the production of wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, 
oats, rye, barley, soybeans, sorghum grain, flax, dry edible beans, potatoes, and 
rice.” 

In 1959, according to the Crop Reporting Service, there were approximately 
245 million harvested acres in these crops. 

Not all farmers would care to take part in the programs provided in part 
II of title I and therefore probably would not place any of their acreage into 
the producers’ contributed acreage of the soil building base. Allowing for a 
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certain amount of such nonparticipation, there might be about 20 million 
placed into the producers’ contributed part of the soil building base. 

The Secretary of Agriculture could within his discretion, determine the num- 
ber of acres to be placed in the Government-rented acreage of the soil building 
base in accordance with the amount of funds authorized by Congress for this 
purpose. 

Adding the approximately 20 million acres expected to be placed in the pro- 
ducers’ contributed acreage to the acreage already under conservation reserve 
contracts, would make a total of about 50 million acres. As conservation re. 
serve contracts expire, the Government-rented part of the soil building base 
would pick up an equivalent acreage. 

In addition, it might be desirable to project a Government-rented acreage pro- 
gram of a net addition of 20 million acres, bringing the total of acres in the soil 
building base, plus those still under unexpired conservation reserve contracts 
to approximately 65 or 70 million acres. ' 

If applications for the Government-rented part of the soil building base, the 
Secretary would have to establish some kind of pro rata mechanism so that each 
farmer who applied would receive his proportional share of the Government- 
rented acreage. 

In summary, as we understand the language of H.R. 10355 and the current 
corn acreage situation, the land devoted to the soil building base would be 
about as follows in the first few years of operation: 


acres 


Villion 

Acres under unexpired conservation reserve contracts__..._._-__-________ 30 
Producers’ contributed acreage of the soil building base______-___________ 20 
Government-rented acreage of the soil building base bind sin tinign x hdd 
Total in soil building base or conservation reserve ___._.______-_______ 70 


Sincerely, 
JOHN A. BAKER, Director. 

Mr. Hoeven. I would like to have the benefit of your views on that, 

Mr. Parron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hoeven. All kinds of figures have been thrown out and I 
would like to have your view as to just how far you feel the progran 
should be expanded, 

Mr. Parron. I feel that if we can get the farmer-elected commit- 
tees really keyed up and interested on this—we have a very broad 
base agricultural conservation program and quite a lot can be done 
in this direction and not upset the basic pattern here, the basic agri- 
cultural production patterns, 

Mr. Dixon. Mr, Chairman, 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Dixon has a question. 

Mr. Dixon. I should like, sir, for my own benefit and maybe other 
members of the committee, your version of how this bill would fit in 
with the two objectives stated here, keeping supply and demand in 
balance so as to give the farmer a fair price—just a summary of how 
you think it will do that. 

* Mr, Parron. I will ask Mr. Baker. He has worked on it. I have 
not. 

Mr. Baxer. I will take the cost question first. As I understand 
H.R. 10355, it has just a straight limitation on how much can be 
spent by the Federal Government of the United States, an absolute 
ceiling on how much can be spent on any commodity under the pro- 
gram proposed. It is 5 percent of the estimated gross sales of the 
commodity, as the overall ceiling which even your committee could 
not violate without getting a new law passed, and the Secretary 1s 
limited to $20 million, in the draft and if the operation for any com- 
modity takes more than $20 million in any one year, the proposal 
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would have to come before the Senate and the House Agricultural 
Committees for review and either one of them can kill the proposal 
by a simple committee resolution. That is the cost factor. 

“Now, how can you operate a program within that kind of cost re- 
striction—by means of taking advantage of, as I have heard you point 
out, the price inelasticity of demands for most farm commodities. 

Farmers have known this for years, that everything else is equal, 
a big crop sells for less than a small crop; or, turning it around, a 
small crop will sell for more than a big one in terms of gross income. 
Everybody else in the economy takes advantage of this price inelas- 
ticity of the demands for their commodity and regulates the amount 
that they put on the market to where it will maximize the net income. 

Mr. Dixon. What do you do about that under this bill ? 

Mr. Baker. This bill provides three ways, one of which applies to 
farmers in relation to their tillable acres and that is title 3 of the bill, 
to get an overall adjustment or reduction in the size of the overall 
agricultural plant by means of the expanded agricultural conserva- 
tion program. ‘The first 10 percent of it would be a producer contri- 
bution, that is, the first 10 percent of tillable acres would not get any 
rental payments and then any farmer would be authorized to put it 
up to 30 percent more of his acres and receive rental payment in kind 
in addition to the ordinary agricultural conservation program. 

Mr. Dixon. That is in addition to the acreage now under the plan? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. In addition to the present ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. This does not involve renegotiation of exist- 
ing contracts, this particular bill. There are Senate bills that do. 
This one does not. This would apply to all farmers with respect 
to the defined tillable crops and one of the sections of the bill tells 
us which crops. 

More importantly, in terms of making each commodity program 
work, part 1 of title I of the bill authorizes the producers of any 
commodity to make us of the marketing order techniques set forth 
in the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1937. In existing law the 
authority to use marketing orders is restricted to a very gmall list of 
commodities. 

This would say that the producers of any commodity that want 
to use the marketing order approach would be authorized to do so. 
It expands the marketing order of 1937 so as to authorize nationwide 
marketing orders—although some lawyers think that it provides 
authority for only regional marketing orders but not national. 

But in any event the bill would clear it up and make it specific, 
they could use nationwide marketing orders. ‘The language in part 1, 
title I, makes it a little more specific, it gives the functions and activi- 
ties that the administrative board on marketing orders can engage 
in, in terms of controlling supply so as to reach a fair price and con- 
trol orderly marketing so that, for example, everybody does not ship 
green peas to New York on the same day so that in Philadelphia 
they may be paying high prices for green peas, but if everybody sends 
them to New York on that same day, then you get a bill from the 
broker to pay the freight—— 

Mr. Dixon. The committees would be the ones that set up the 
production ? 
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Mr. Baxer. No, sir. Part 1, title I of the bill—this would be 
established in the regular marketing order procedures and would be 
done—it shows the specific carrying out, how the Secretary writes 
the marketing order after public he: wings in the manner now done, 
and in the same way as the California marketing orders are carried 
out. 

In part 2 of the bill those producers who choose not to use nation- 
wide marketing orders, and they come under part 2—there is part 1 
and part 2, it is either/or, if they want to take nationwide market- 
ing orders they use part 1, and then they are not eligible for part 2 
of title I, and if they choose to come under part 2 the xy do not come 
under part 1—that is, if they say that they do not want to try to use 
nationwide marketing orders, then they come under part 2 and the 
committee develops a workable progr: am for that commodity. 

The producers of some commodity might say that they do not want 
anything different from what they have got, and that would be their 
recommendation to the Secretar y- 

And another committee for the producers of another commodity 
would not be limited except by these specific consumer and treasury 
safeguards as written in there, so that if for example the cattle raisers 
might say, “All we want is a simple program of setting up a fund for 

marketing research, merchandising, and promotion,” that is what they 
would recommend to the See retary. 

Mr. Hoeven. May I ask, would that have nationwide application ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoeven. All over the United States? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoeven. And the local committees are the ones who make the 
determination ? 

Mr. Baker. No, the committee does not make the final determina- 
tion.: I should correct the impression I may have left that the com- 
mittee makes the final determination. 

The Secretary of Agriculture can accept or reject the producer 
committee’s recommendation. Then, when the Secretary scout it, 
he must then submit it to a producer referendum, and I think the 
bill requires two-thirds favorable vote on the part of the producers 
before going into operation. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Betcuer. I am not too familiar with the marketing order pro- 
gram. Do you think the marketing order program would be practical 
for wheat ? 

Mr. Baker. No,sir. It would be extremely difficult to operate with 
respect to wheat. I can conceive that if the wheat producers had had 
a lot. of experience working with marketing agreements and market- 
ing orders such as the potato producers have, they might want to try 
operating with the marketing order for wheat, but the wheat program 
for the least 22 or 22 years or so has been a marketing quota type of 
program and it is probable, and our recommendation now is that 
wheat growers would come under the part 2 type program rather than 
the marketing order type of program. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any further questions? 
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Mr. McInvire. If I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. McIntire. wi 

Mr. McIntire. My understanding from what you have said is that 
you are proposing an approach where there would be a volume control 
mechanism for marketing purposes. 

Mr. Baxer. Well, more than that, yes, sir, but certainly that far; 
but in addition to that, in the case of a lot of perishables, as you know 
better than I do, Mr. McIntire, a lot of times the average annual price 
for the commodity would be appreciably increased and improved from 
the standpoint of producers without any change in volume at all, 
simply by market shipment scheduling and by grading controls. _ 

For instance, in the case of potatoes, one thing we need is a nation- 
wide grading on potatoes and by tailoring the timing of supplies and 
the placing of supplies market by market so that you in effect get all 
of the areas under the demand curve instead of allowing the lowest- 
valued potatoes in the country to determine the value of all potatoes. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, I realize that probably that approach—it has 
been used in the case of commodities such as citrus 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Mr. McInrire. Where you have in one area practically the only 
production in the United States, a commodity like lemons—— 

Mr. Baxer. There in effect they have a nationwide marketing 
order. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. But I have not been able quite to compre- 
hend working out the administrative side of a marketing order that 
would in effect tell them in one area where they could ship and in 
what quantity and in what grade as contrasted to another area on 
other commodities because you have got so much overlapping of sup- 
plies that move in competition, so how finally do you get this down 
to a workable plan—I know it can be done on paper, but when you 
get more realistic, and I am thinking of the problem of the individual 
shipper, the man trying to get a market, you have got to get down to 
that, to start with, you have got to get started with the commodity 
itself. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. McIntire. We have to consider him or it will not work at all. 

Mr. Baker. There are two things that I would like to say in re- 
sponse o you, Mr. McIntire. 

As I understand the situation, if I correctly heard you, everything 
you have said is correct, and I am not personally an expert on the 
mechanical operations of any of the existing marketing orders, and I 
would be unable to draft a detailed blueprint on how a nationwide 
marketing order would work in the future. 

However, I am reliably informed that the gentlemen in the Cali- 
fornia Department of Markets who have had some 30 years’ experi- 
ence in operating marketing orders, and very effective marketing or- 
ders—they worked with us on the development of Mr. Hagen’s poul- 
try stabilization bill, they feel like in a number of commodities the 
only kind of a marketing order that would work is a nationwide 
marketing order and they are convinced from their experience and 
knowledge that. the technical details could be worked out after pub- 
lic hearings, and worked out in a way where with a certain amount 
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of decentralized and some centralized administration under your ad- 
ministrative board, that the result could be obtained without unwork- 
able bureaucracy or inefficiency or injustices coming into the program, 

Now, the draft of part 1 of title I specifically says, on pages 4 and 
5 with respect to—it has recognition of this problem that you raise 
and the provisions are that you do not start with an overall nation- 
wide marketing order, a nationwide marketing order does not come 
into existence until after, and this is down in item (c), line 20, page 
4, “until after more than 50 percent of the estimated total annual quan- 
tity handled in the United States of any commodity is already regu- 
lated by one or more orders,” and if the agencies administering orders 
covering more than two-thirds of the regulated quantities of the com- 
modities so propose and recommend to the Secretary. 

The Secretary does not take any action at all with respect to setting 
up the nationwide marketing order until after those conditions are 
already met. 

So, this would be a case of starting an order such as this that they 
have in Oregon on hops and in some commodities like potatoes, there 
are some beginning operations, but these would in effect operate as 
a melding or bringing together of existing orders into a nationwide 
marketing order rather than starting from scratch with one nation- 
wide marketing order. 

Mr. McIntire. I believe that already we have about 70 percent of 
late potatoes coming under marketing orders right now which are in 
effect grade and size orders, but here you have an entirely different 
approach, you have a bargaining control, you have a whole new 
package here. 

The fact that you have these orders on grade and size at the pres- 
ent time does not for a second provide a basis for moving on to volume 
marketing orders. 

Mr. Baxer. Well, a grade and size order, if I understand you right, 
is not the authority under an existing order that you are talking about, 
to ask a producer to keep all under a certain size at home instead of 
putting it on the market—that in itself is a marketing order because 
if you keep the small ones at. home, that reduces the total amount on 
the market, so there is a difference in techniques, mechanics, but no 
difference in kind, in the economics involved. 

Mr. McIntire. You are using different terms—well, perhaps I am 
thinking of one definition and you of another, because under the 
order in California volume—is fixed, what total volume goes to the 
market, and you can narrow up the volume which goes on the fresh 
market. This is what I had in mind when I speak of volume orders, 
and I certainly do not think of grade and size orders as a volume order, 
and it is in no sense a control of the volume available for market with 
the exception of the operation to limit the size that would not go to 
the market, and you can still have a pretty poor market with grade 
and size orders. 

I am thinking of the kind that is used in some commodities in 
California where there is a fixed amount that is set up as the amount 
going to the fresh market that can be taken care of in a reasonable 
time, and regardless of quality that quantity goes to market. 

I suppose what you are proposing in this legislation is comparable 
to that. 
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Mr. Baxer. No, sir, if I read this language correctly, the language 
would provide the authority for the producers of a commodity after 
public hearings and the study of the evidence that came into the public 
fonringe—the Secretary would have the authority to write such an 
order. But there is nothing in this language that would require the 
Secretary to write any particular kind of marketing order. He could 
write a marketing order covering only research and promotion and 
merchandising under this language in a nationwide order, or if that 
is what the hearings showed, he could write one that covered strictly 
volume marketing, by the definition. 

I still think that an order that says that you are supposed to keep 
75 percent of the total supply at home because it is too little, that you 
control what supplies go into the market—to me I think it is a matter 
of semantics. 

Mr. McIntire. But there is no such thing as 75 percent—no order 
gets into those figures. 

Mr. Baxer. Well, for instance, if 75 percent of the supplies could 
be graded as the lowest grade and you have the authority under the 
order to keep all of those at home and you set up the grades so that 
many will be kept at home, that will affect the volume on the market, 
and I think you know it does, too. 

Mr. McIntire. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Baker. It isa matter really of different terminology and defini- 
tion rather than actual economic effect. 

Mr. Poace. Well, we want to thank you very much. We are greatly 
obliged to both of you gentlemen. . 

Mr. Parron. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poace. We will meet again tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10a.m., Tuesday, March 1, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 1, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Poage, ‘Thompson, McGovern, 
McSween, McIntire, Dixon, Smith (Kansas), Teague, and Short. 

Also present: Representatives Springer (Illinois), Wolf (Iowa), 
and Arends (Illinois) ; Hyde H. Murray, assistant clerk. 

Mr. Poace. The meeting will come to order. The clerk will call 
roll. 

(Members present subsequent to the rollcall: Representatives 
Gathings, McMillan, Abernethy, Albert, Abbitt, Jones (Missouri), 
Hagen, Johnson (Wisconsin), Bass, Jennings, Matthews, Coad, 
Stubblefield, Hogan, Levering, Hoeven, Belcher, Quie, May, Pirnie, 
and Latta.) 

Mr. Poacr. We have with with us this morning Mr. Shuman, 
promeent of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and several of 

is associates, 

We will be delighted to hear from you, Mr. Shuman, and we will 
beg lad to have you and anyone you care to sit with you at the table. 

Mr. Suuman. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. We are pleased to hear your discussions. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. SHUMAN, PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION; ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE DOUP, 
PRESIDENT, INDIANA FARM BUREAU; JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLA- 


TIVE DIRECTOR; AND W. F. HAMILTON, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Suuman. I would like to have Mr. George Doup, president of 
the Indiana Farm Bureau Federation, and member of our board of 
directors, on my right, and I have Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Lynn on our 
staff. 

My name is Charles B. Shuman, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, from Sullivan, Ill. We have a statement I will 
endeavor to read. 

We appreciate this opportunity to present our views on the general 
agricultural situation. Since we understand that the committee plans 
to hold separate hearings on wheat, which we consider to be the most 
urgent agricultural subject requiring congressional consideration this 
year, our present statement will deal primarily with the following 
subjects: 
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(1) The farm income situation. 
(33 Recent projections of farm prices and income under certain as- 
sumed conditions. 
(3) The Poage-McGovern supply control and direct payment bills, 
(4) The conservation reserve. 
(5) Commodities other than wheat. 


THE FARM INCOME SITUATION 


It is a well-known fact that total net income of farm operators— 
from farming—has declined from the high points reached shortly 
after World War II and again during the Korean emergency. In 
1959 the total net income of fy um oper: ators fell back to $11.8 billion 
after having risen from $11.8 billion in 1957 to $14.2 billion in 1958, 
It is not so well known that, due to adjustments taking place in agri- 
culture, national figures on income from farming do “not necesss arily 
tell us a great deal about the income situation of ‘farm families. De- 
tailed statistics on farm population and farm income are set forth in 
appendix tables 1 and 2. 

Migration out of agriculture and the increasing amounts of income 
received from nonfarm sources have helped to maintain per capita in- 
come to a greater extent than most people realize. 

Although the per capita income of farm people from all sources de- 
clined in 1959 due to a number of factors, including a smaller wheat 
crop and cyclical declines in the prices of some commodities such as 
hogs, it stil] was the fifth highest on record. We do not mean to imply 
that farmers are happy with their present incomes. Farmers obvi- 
ously are less prosperous than many other economic groups. 

Our point is that on a per capita basis the income situation of farm- 
ers is not nearly as desperate as it has sometimes been pictured. 

An important part of the income received by farm people now comes 
from nonfarm sources. This indicates that some progress is being 
made toward the solution of a very important problem—underemploy- 
ment in agriculture. Many of the people who are classified as farmers 
by the census do not have adequate resources for full-time agricultural 
employment on their own farms. They need opportunities either to 
enlarge their farming operations or to supplement their farm income 
by other activities. 

Per capita net income has been strengthened not only by increasing 
earnings from nonfarm sources, but also by the migration of farm 
people ‘into other activities. From 1929 to 1957 there was a net migra- 
tion of 21.1 million people away from the farms as improving tech- 
nology reduced farm labor needs and released workers for the pro- 
duction of other things. If the 21.1 million people who migrated had 
stayed on the farm, the income from farm sources that is now divided 
among the 21.2 million people still on farms would have to be divided 
among approximately twice as many. 

If this had happened, we would really have a farm problem. If 
no one ever left the farm, we would soon have a peasant type of 
agriculture that would weaken our entire economic structure. Yet 
there are those who feel that an important objective of farm policy 
should be to prevent the type of adjustments that are reflected in 
the migration that has been taking place for many years. 
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The basic problem in agriculture is that our output has been expand- 
ing faster than our markets. This has been made possible by im- 
proving tec thnology, but the problem has been aggravated by govern- 
ment programs that have interfered with needed adjustments. The 
current farm ine ome situation reflects the fact that surpluses accumu- 
lated under price support programs have depressed farm prices while 
inflationary forces have been boosting farm costs. 

As a result, farmers are in a cost- -price squeeze. Government stat- 
istics on realized gross farm income (income received from agricul- 
ture without adjustment for inventory changes), production expenses, 
and realized net farm income of farm operators clearly illustrate 
what has been happening. The alltime high in realized net farm 
income was reached in 1947. Since that time total gross income has 
gone up to $2.5 billion, but production expenses have gone up $8.9 
billion; and realized net farm income from farming has gone down 
$6.3 billion. 

PRICE AND INCOME PROJECTIONS 


In recent weeks public attention has been focused on various price 
and income projections which purport to show what might happen 
if certain assumed changes were to be made in existing farm programs. 
One set of projections was developed by the Center “for Agricultural 
and Economic Adjustment at lowa State University. Another was 
developed by technicians in the USDA, supplemented by a statement 
by a land-grant college advisory committee and published as Senate 
Document 77 at the request of Senator Ellender. A third was de- 
veloped by USDA technicians at the request of Senator Proxmire. 

The results are being hailed as evidence that farmers cannot prosper 
under our market system without government programs that fix prices 
and ration the right to product farm products. This is an incorrect 
inter pretat ion. 

It is not our purpoes to make a technical analysis of these reports, 
but to put them into a proper perspective. The ‘following points are 
fundamental to an evaluation of these projections : 

(1) The projections in question are not proven facts. They are 
mathematical results that are completely dependent upon certain 
basic assumptions and judgments. 

Conclusions that depend on assumptions and judgments are un- 
likely to be any better than the basic assumptions and judgments 
that are involved. The Iowa State group noted that “many relation- 
ships within the feed-livestock economy are known very imperfectly.” 
In a similar vein the USDA group said that “the projections are not 
of uniform reliability among individual commodities.” 

The USDA group also noted that— 
the production response under competitive conditions of crops that have been 
under control for long periods are particularly difficult to estimate. 

This is a vital point. 

The economic relationships assumed in all three sets of projections 
are based on studies of what happened in the past under conditions 
that often were substantially different from those assumed in making 
the projections. 
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It is one thing to measure what has happened on the basis of histori- 
cal records and quite another to say that this provides a definite guide 
with respect to what farmers would do if they were confronted with 
a drastic change in government programs. The human element—that 
is, the reaction of farmers both to known facts and to possible uncer- 
tainties resulting from program changes—is important, but none of 
the study groups attempted to take this into account. 

(2) The arbitrary and unrealistic nature of some of the assumptions 
used in these rigged studies is well illustrated by the treatment 
accorded the conservation reserve in the report prepared for Senator 
Proxmire. In this study is was assumed that the conservation reserve 
would be held to 20 million acres if production controls were elimi- 
nated for all crops except tobacco, but that it would be built up to 
40 million acres if existing controls were retained, and in some in- 
stances tightened sufficiently to reduce stocks. Such assumptions are 
completely unrealistic. 

This is the opposite of Farm Bureau’s proposal. We have heard of 
no proposed legislation that includes such unrealistic provisions. 

A large conservation Reserve would make more sense under the “no 
controls” assumption than under the “controls” assumption. Even so, 
40 million acres is not a large conservation reserve. We believe that 
a reserve of 60 million acres would be warranted if needed changes 
are made in the present wheat program. In any case, as is pointed out 
in the Proxmire study, the results that might be obtained under vari- 
ous assumptions can be varied by changing the size of the conserva- 
tion reserve. 

(3) Projecting future economic trends is a hazardous business, as 
the authors of these three studies undoubtedly know. For example, 
in June 1959 an Iowa State group—including two of the three authors 
of the present projections published an article on hog supplies and 
prices. In this article they concluded (a) that hog prices in the fall 
of 1959 were likely to average $2 to $4 lower than a year earlier, 
(b) that a further boost in hog production would occur in the spring 
of 1960, and (c) that hog prices might be down to $10 per 100 pounds 
by the fall of this year. 

The authors were correct in their conclusion that hog prices were 
headed lower, but they were wrong on the timing and duration of the 
downswing. Hog prices dropped more rapidly than they predicted. 
The average farm price of hogs was $6 lower in the fall quarter of 
1959 than in the corresponding quarter of 1958. But farmers were 
already beginning to cut back hog production when this article 
appeared in print. The 1959 fall pig crop fell short of early forecasts. 
A December survey by the Department of Agriculture found that 
farmers were planning to reduce pig production 11 percent in the 
spring of 1960, reduce it 11 percent instead of increasing it as the Iowa 
State group predicted. 

Most current forecasts agree that farmers will produce fewer hogs 
in 1960 than in 1959 and that prices will be well above $10 this fall. 
If time can prove these experts wrong so quickly on such short-term 


predictions, how much confidence can be placed in their projections 


for 1963? 
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(4) The study prepared at the request of Senator Ellender assumed 

price supports— 
at levels which would permit an orderly reduction of currently excessive stocks 
of storable agricultural commodities over a 7- to 10-year period. 
This arbitrary assumption, of course, predetermined to a large extent 
the projected farm prices. Farm Bureau does not believe that farm- 
ers should be forced to assume responsibility for the stocks that have 
been accumulated by the Government under the mistaken policies of 
the past. Whenever the support price of any crop is lowered suf- 
ficiently to permit market prices to operate effectively, farmers should 
be protected against competitive sales of CCC stocks. If we are going 
on a market basis, we must have unrestricted access to the market. 

(5) Projections of farm prices and national farm income tell us 
little about either (a) the prospective per capita farm income of farm 
people from all sources, or (b) the opportunities that would be avail- 
able for the individual farm family to do better than the national 
average. We are interested in high per-family net income. Farmers 
know it would be possible for per-family income to fall over a pe- 
riod of years, even though farm prices and total farm income were to 
goup. Farmers don’t spend national income statistics. 

(6) There is a national tendency to compare projected figures with 
the price and income statistics for the recent past. This ignores the 
fact that, in spite of extensive foreign disposal programs, the farm 
programs of recent years have accumulated more than $9 billion worth 
of stocks in the hands of the Government. The accumulated inven- 
tory is unfinished business. It represents income borrowed from the 
future—an advance that will have to be repaid whenever any part 
of the accumulated stocks are returned to market channels. 

Finally, it must be recognized that the choice before us is not a 
choice between (a) the program that piled up the surpluses and (b) 
some new program. ‘The choice that must be made lies between alter- 
native solutions to the problems that have arisen under past programs. 

My own personal comment on these studies both by the USDA and 
by the Iowa Adjustment Center is that as a basis for predicting what 
would happen if we returned to the market price system, in my opin- 
ion, these studies are not worth the paper they are written on. 


THE POAGE-M’GOVERN SUPPLY CONTROL AND DIRECT PAYMENT BILLS 


Our point that the choice that must be made lies between alterna- 
tives that do not include a repetition of the programs of recent years, 
is well illustrated by a large group of pending bills, of which H.R. 
10355 by Mr. Poage and H.R. 10363 by Mr. McGovern are typical. 
These proposals certainly contemplate drastic changes in existing 
programs for all farm commodities except tobacco, wool and sugar. 

For example, under these bills: 

(1) The Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937—which is 
the basis of some very successful programs, including the only pro- 
grams now in effect for a number of fruits and vegetables—would 
be amended in such a way as to completely change its character. 
Where the present act emphasizes the application of marketing agree- 
ments and orders on a regional basis, the proposed amendments em- 
phasize nationwide marketing orders. 
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Where the authority of the present act is largely confined to the 
regulation of marketing and the establishment of minimum prices for 
fluid milk, the proposed amendments carry authority for the absolute 
fixing of prices, volume, shipping dates, and other factors. This, of 
course, implies a degree of control over individual operations far ex.- 
ceeding anything we have thus far experienced—and without the 
legislative standards that customarily have been established by the 
Congress to safeguard the interests of individuals. 

In addition, the proposed amendments apparently would fix a ter- 
mination date—December 31, 1965 the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act, which now has no termination date. 

The enactment of such legislation would jeopardize the future of 
every marketing agreement and order program now in operation, 

(2) Provision i is made for the development of national commodity 
stabilization programs for individual commodities by elected producer 
committees. Such programs would feature m: arketing controls and a 

rariety of other devices, including the collection of “penalties (com- 
pliance deposits) and direct payments to producers 

Adoption of such programs, on the basis of producer approval in a 
referendum, would result in the suspension of all existing provisions 
of law for acreage allotments, marketing quotas and price support 
loans on the affected commodities. This would leave producers subject 
toa wide range of controls and penalties—without price support loans 
of any kind, and without the legislative safeguards that have been 
written into past control programs. 

The chief limitations proposed for such programs are (a) that the 
cost to the United States shall not exceed 5 percent of the estimated 
annual sales of the crop, and (b) that there shall be a limit on the pay- 
ments that may be made to any one producer. 

Under the McGovern bill the limit on payments would be $5,000; 
under the Poage bill it would be $10,000. This difference in the pro- 
posed maximum limits on payments to individuals is really unimpor- 
tant in comparison with the principle that is involved. The Joint 
Economic Committee has already suggested a limit. of $2,000 on direct 
payments to individuals. If we go this route, it is only a question of 
time until farmers would be 1 required tosign a “pauper’s oath” in order 
to qualify for any Government assistance at all. 

(3) Details of individual commodity programs would be drafted 
by elected producer committees. Eligibility to vote in referendums on 
such programs would be restricted to producers with annual sales of 
the commodity of at least $500 in 3 of the preceding 5 years. These 
provisions reflect a fallacious assumption that the producers of individ- 
ual commodities are the only people interested in the programs pro- 
posed for such commodities. 

The general public has a legitimate interest in any program that 
affects the national food supply, international relations and Federal 
expenditures. All farmers are affected by individual commodity con- 
trol programs, because such programs can shift resources from produc- 
tion of the controlled commodity to the production of other products. 

The livestock farmer has a very direct interest in the program for 
feed grains, and the feed producer has an equally direct interest in the 
program for livestock. The Congress should retain responsibility for 
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determining major provisions of commodity programs—since it is the 
only place where all of the affected people are represented. 

he provision restricting voting ne to producers with an- 
nual sales of at least $500 would disenfranchise the t majority of 
corn producers who grow corn for livestock feed rather than for sale. 

Ambiguous references to feed wheat in section 157, and again in 
section 201(b) raise serious questions with respect to the impact of 
proposed programs on the producers of feed grains. Section 201(b) 
seems to imply an intent to force the feed market to absorb accumu- 
lated CCC wheat stocks, although it is not clear how wheat could be 
moved into feed at the full parity price. We believe that wheat pro- 
ducers should have a right to compete in the feed market, but only if 
wheat can be moved into feed without either direct or indirect sub- 
sidies. 

(4) Every farmer—regardless of the size or nature of his opera- 
seiieodtd be forced to allow at least 10 percent of his tillable land 
to lie idle without direct compensation, as a condition of eligibility 
for payments under commodity stabilization programs. This would 
work a hardship on hundreds of thousands of farmers whose farms 
are already too small to permit the most efficient use of available labor 
and machinery. It would also have widely varying effects on indi- 
viduals as a result of differences in the quality of their land and the 
nature of their farming operations. 

(5) The proposed commodity control programs would mean drastic 
cuts from the acreage allotments now in effect for some crops, and 
drastic cuts in the production of important products that are now 
free of controls. 

Let us consider the case of wheat, which now has a minimum na- 
tional allotment of 55 million acres. 

Under the proposed legislation the national marketing quota for 
any commodity would— 
be a quantity * * * which shall supply the estimated domestic and foreign mar- 
kets * * * at a fair price * * * and leave a reasonable carryover * * * less 
10 per centum of the stocks of the commodity held by Commodity Credit 
Corporation at the time the commodity stabilization program goes into effect. 

“Fair prices” are defined as parity prices, which means $2.37 per 
bushel in the case of wheat. 

In January 1960 when the farm price of wheat averaged $1.78, the 
United States was paying export subsidies at a rate of 52 to 66 cents 
per bushel on the principal export classes of wheat. Assuming that 
the average subsidy was 59 cents per bushel, raising the support price 
to $2.37 would boost the export subsidy to $1.18 per bushel. 

A generous estimate of the domestic market for wheat at full parity 
would be 550 million bushels. The foreign market would be limited 
by the provision that the cost to the United States may not exceed 5 

ercent of estimated sales. This means that the total national mar- 
eting quota would be about 615 million bushels. 

A national marketing quota of 615 million bushels would be worth 
$1,458 million at $2.37 per bushel. Five percent of this is $73 million, 
a would finance the export of 63 million bushels at $1.15 per 

ushel. 
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At 1959 yields a marketing quota of 615 million bushels means a 
national allotment of 28.9 million acres, without making required de- 
ductions equal to (a) the wheat to be released under a proposed pay- 
ment-in-kind program, and (b) 10 percent of the CCC stocks existin 
at the beginning of the program. The CCC now has 1.4 billion 
bushels of wheat in inventory and under loan. If the national mar- 
keting quota were reduced by an amount equal to 10 percent of these 
stoe ks, the national acreage allotment at 1959 yields would be 29.3 
million acres—which means a cut in wheat allotments of nearly - 
percent. 

We recognize, of course (a) that the proposed legislation calls for a 
producer referendum, (b) that wheat producers probably would vote 
against any program that cut the national allotment from 55 million 
acres to 22 million, and we recognize also that (¢) that such action 
would force the Secretary to continue the present wheat program. 
But this would not solve the wheat problem. Proposing such a proce- 
dure for wheat amounts to nothing more than a delaying action. 

Severe production cuts would also have to be imposed on a number 
of other commodities under a program that limited Government ex- 
penditures to 5 percent of annual sales. In cotton, as in wheat, the na- 
tional acreage allotment would be severely reduced—presumably over 

percent—by the provision restricting Federal expenditures to 5 
percent of annual sales and the high export subsidy rates that would 
be required under a program designed to maintain domestic prices at 
near-parity levels. Controls which forced domestic cotton prices up 
to parity would stimulate a rapid substitution of paper, plastics, and 
synthetic fibers for much of the cotton that is now used. 

Production cuts of the magnitude that would be required by the 
proposed legislation—the inevitable regimentation that would be nee- 
essary to enforce such a progr: am—and the proposed limitations on 
payments to individuals would level per family farm income, and 
reduce even our most productive farmers to a peasant status. 

American farmers deserve something better than a program of pay- 
ments, permits, and peasantry. 


THE CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Farm production has been running from 4 to 8 percent above the 
volume that can be moved into domestic consumption and export 
under existing programs. 

The resulting accumulation of surplus stocks has depressed market 
prices for current production, and imposed a heavy cost on the public 
treasury. 

This situation must be corrected if farmers are to have the opportu- 
nity to earn and get high per-family net incomes. 

The fundamental thing that must be done to bring farm production 
into balance with market needs, is to stop supporting prices at levels 
that encourage unneeded production. Enactment of the Agricultural 
Act of 1958 was a significant step toward more realistic price support 
levels for cotton, rice, corn, and other coarse grains. As previously 
noted, our recommendations on support policies for wheat will be pre- 
sented at the committee hearings on this crop. 
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Experience with past programs clearly indicates the difficulty of 
controlling reproduction by taking acreage out of production in the 
face of price guarantees that provide an incentive for increased pro- 
duction. The chief lessen to be learned from past experience with 
acreage retirement and control programs, is that the provisions of all 
programs affect ing product ion must be consistent with our production 
objectives—if such objectives are to be achieved. 

A properly administered conservation reserve, of cer om size, 
could greatly facilitate the adjustments that are needed to bring pro- 
duction into balance with market needs—but only if the effects of 
withdrawing land from production are not offset by price support 
levels that provide an incentive for increased production. 

Asa temporary measure to help farmers in adjusting production to 
current needs, we favor a properly designed and administered con- 
servation reserve program which (1) retires land that otherwise 
would be devoted to crops, (2) keeps land out of production for a long 
term of years, (3) prohibits harvesting or grazing of land under the 
program, (4) encourages farmers to put entire farms in the reserve, 
and (5) secure sufficient participation to reduce production substan- 
tially, bringing total agricultural production into balance with domes- 
ticand foreign market demand. 

Land is only one of several factors that affect agricultural produc- 
tion, but it is a very important factor. 

The 1954 Census of Agriculture indicates that we have a total of 
459.6 million acres of cropland. In 1959, 22.4 million acres, or 4.9 
percent of our total cropland, were held out of production under the 
conservation reserve program. The 1960 conservation reserve pro- 
gram will withhold 28 million acres, or 6.1 percent of total cropland. 
Because of the relatively low rental rates paid under the conserva- 
tion reserve program, much of the land currently in the reserve is 
marginal land with a low level of productivity. As better land is 
retired through the progressive expansion of the program, the effects 
on production will be materially increased. 

As a general policy—without regard to action on wheat—we rec- 
ommend extension of the USDA’s authority to enter into~new con- 
servation reserve contracts for 3 years with adequate funds to in- 
crease the reserve acreage at a rate of 5 million acres per year to a 
total of 48 million acres in 1963. 

We estimate that our recommendations for expansion of the regu- 
lar conservation reserve would require that the appropriation for 
rental payments be increased at a rate of $65 million per year for 3 
years—that is, from $335 million for 1960 to $400 million for 1961, 
$465 million for 1962, and $530 million for 1963. 

In addition, as an integral part of the legislation we are proposing 
for wheat, we favor a provision to raise the total amount of land in 
the conservation reserve from the 43 million acres proposed above to 
60 million acres at the end of 3 years. At least half of this proposed 
additional authorization of 17 million acres should be signed up the 
first year to cushion the adjustment to the proposed new wheat 
program. 

As a further step toward increasing the effectiveness of the con- 
servation reserve program, Farm Bureau recommends that part of 
the funds appropriated for the agricultural conservation payments 
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program be used to pay for permanent practices on land placed in 
the conservation reserve. The agricultural conservation payments 
program has been effective in encouraging the adoption of better farm. 
ing practices; however, in so doing it conflicts with the objective of 
the conservation reserve. This conflict can be minimized by empha- 
sizing the use of agricultural conservation program funds for needed 
practices on land that is being taken out of production under the con- 
servation reserve program. 

Our recommendations on this point contemplate (1) that the pres- 
ent method of distributing agricultural conservation program funds 
to the States would be continued, and (2) that each State committee 
would be required to use its State’s allotment to meet obligations for 
practice payments in connection with the conservation reserve before 
approving payments for practices on land that is not in the reserve. 
This procedure would avoid reducing the percentage of agricultural 
conservation program funds received by States, where local condi- 
tions are such as to result in less than average participation in the 
conservation reserve. 

The net effect of these recommendations on the size of the con- 
servation reserve program would be about as follows: 





Proposed | Additional Total acres 





Year |} acres in reg- | acres under in reserve 
ular program wheat bill 
Millions Millions Millions 
Eee cal italaldahaambebibane Wi Bes cin sca, 
I e ccncecianv ead pasdqunuicinnctebnansadenndbheinnewnedebnncosen 33 y 42 
ER REE oe ES eS eee 38 13 51 
ieee antinnceretedncotwesivanunnsasSennsonenanweseoss 43 | 17 60 


By dividing our recommendations for expansion of the conservation 
reserve, we have recognized that (1) the present conservation reserve 
is performing a valuable function in helping individuals make needed 
adjustments—particularly where whole farms are being placed in the 
reserve, and where marginal land is being diverted from crops to 
grass or trees—and (2) the conservation reserve cannot make a max- 
imum contribution to the solution of the wheat problem unless accom- 
panied by a major overhaul of the existing wheat program. 





COTTON 


The postwar cotton program under which price supports were main- 
tained at artificially high levels tended to price cotton out of both the 
domestic and foreign markets. We believe, however, that the current 
program under the Agricultural Act of 1958 is working in the direc- 
tion of a solution to the cotton problem. Cotton exports during the 
current year will exceed 6 million bales and may reach 7 million bales. 
Domestic consumption will exceed 9 million bales. These figures are 
highly encouraging. 

Cotton is now in the second year of a transitional program. For 
1959, producers were given a choice between choice A, their original 
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allotments with price support at 80 percent of parity, and choice B, 
a 40 percent increase in allotted acreage with price support at 65 
percent ofparity, Pee) 

Producers have a similar choice in 1960; however, the support price 
has been reduced to 75 percent of parity for choice A and 60 percent 
for choice B. The increase in acreage for producers electing choice B 
in 1960 will be 40 percent—the same as in 1959. After 1960 cotton 
is scheduled to return to a one-price system, with support at not less 
than 70 percent of parity in 1961 and not less than 65 percent in 1962 
and thereafter. 

The choice program has created problems for some sections of the 
cotton trade. We are confident that such problems will be greatly 
reduced in the 1960 marketing year by administrative changes in the 
program; and that they will disappear entirely with the return to a 
one-price system in 1961. : 

The future of cotton looks bright—if we can maintain a competi- 
tive price, continue research and promotion, and expand consumption 
at home and abroad. 

We, therefore, recommend that there be no change in the cotton 
provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1958 at this time. 


CORN, FEED GRAINS, AND HOGS 


Corn producers are now operating under a new program which 
provides for price support, without production controls, at the higher 
of (a) 90 percent of the average price received by farmers in the three 
preceding calendar years, or (b) 65 percent of the parity price. 

This new program came into effect as a result of a November 1958 
referendum in which farmers were given a choice between the new 
program and the old allotment program. More than 71 percent of 
the 357,169 farmers who voted favored the new program. 

Farm Bureau supported the principles of the legislation that 
authorized the present corn program, and we continue to do so. We 
opposed the provision for a 65 percent of parity floor under corn 
supports, as such a floor is inconsistent with the idea of basing price 
supports on a percentage of average market prices. 

Those who want to keep farmers subject to Government control 
programs, and those who lack faith in the ability of farmers to 
prosper in a market economy, have been attempting to smear the new 
corn program. 

It is being said (1) that corn production reached a record high in 
1959 because “farmers boosted production to make up for lower 
prices;” (2) that the removal of corn allotments created “the greatest 
corn surplus in history ;” and (3) that the new program has depressed 
the price of hogs. 

Here are the facts: 

(1) The support price was raised, not lowered, in 1959 for approxi- 
mately 90 percent of all corn produced in the United States. 

In 1958 there were three support prices: $1.36 per bushel for com- 
mercial area farmers who complied with acreage allotments; $1.06 for 
those who did not comply; and $1.02 for the noncommercial area. 
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Only about 12 percent of the corn produced in the commercial area 
was eligible for the compliance rate of $1.36. Since the commercial 
area accounted for about 82 percent of the total crop, less than 10 per- 
cent of the 1958 crop was eligible for support at a rate in excess of 
$1.06. In 1959 all corn was eligible for support at an average rate of 
$1.12. 

(2) The removal of corn allotments did not create “the greatest corn 
surplus in history.” The great bulk of our present corn surplus was 
created before corn allotments were removed. In evaluating what 
happened to corn production in 1959, the following facts should be 
considered : 

(A) In 1958 approximately 6.7 million acres of land allotted to 
corn were held out of production under the acreage reserve program, 
With the expiration of the acreage reserve, most of this Jand pre- 
sumably was returned to corn in 1959. 

(B) Support prices for grain sorghums, barley, oats, rye and soy- 
beans—all of which compete with corn for acreage—were reduced 
substantially in 1959. 

If farmers were inclined to increase acreage to offset lower prices, 
they should have increased the acreage seeded to sorghums, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, and soybeans, rather than acreage seeded to corn in 1959. 
Actually, there was a small increase in barley acreage, but a net reduc- 
tion of at least 4.5 million acres in the total acreage devoted to grain 
sorghums, barley, oats, rye, and soybeans. The acreage released from 
the acreage reserve, plus the reduction that took place in the acreage 
devoted to crops for which support prices wer elowered, more than ac- 
counts for the increase that took place in corn acreage. 

It is also interesting to note that prices of barley, oats, rye and soy- 
beans have been well above support levels during the current market- 
ing year. Prices of oats, rye, and soybeans have actually been higher 
than a year earlier—when price supports were at a substantially higher 
level—even though soybean prices have been held down by CCC sales. 
This must be a great surprise to those who predicted that prices of the 
coarse grains and soybeans would drop to the new support levels. 

(C) The removal of allotments had little or no effect on the total 
acreage of cropland planted to corn, other coarse grains, and soy- 
beans. The principal effect of the old allotment program was to force 
some farmers to shift land from corn to other crops that are used 
primarily for feed. We have a table 3 in the appendix which bears 
onthis. With the expiration of allotments, growers were able to allo- 
‘ate acreage to corn, other feed grains, and soybeans on the basis of 
their own best judgment. 

(D) Weather contributed to the achievement of the record 1959 
corn yield. Farmers have made great progress in overcoming natural 
hazards, but they have not yet completely isolated crop yields from the 
effects of wind, hail, drought, floods, and unseasonable freezes. None 
of these was a serious problem over an extended area in 1959. F 

(E) The ultimate effect of the new program will be affected by utili- 
zation as well as by production. The utilization of corn declined in 
the early 1950’s when prices were supported at 90 percent of parity. 
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Utilization has increased in recent years as support prices have been 
lowered. Here are the figures. This table shows that the utilization 
of corn has been on the increase: 





Support Utilization 
price ‘ tie. 
Crop year beginning Oct. 1 (dollars 
per bushel) Domestic Export Total 
| (million 
| bushel) 
| 
1949. i $1. 40 3, 095 | 112 | 3, 207 
1950... 11.47 3, 064 117 | 3, 181 
1951 1. 57 | 3,097 | 82 | 3,179 
Te iik ad | 1. 60 2, 866 | 145 | 3, 011 
1953 1. 60 2, 957 | 103 | 3, 060 
1954. 11.62 | 2, 841 | 103 | 2, 944 
1955. 11.58 | 2,981 | 120 3, 101 
1956 11.50 3,017 | 184 | 3, 201 
1957 11.40 3, 175 | 199 | 3, 374 
1958 11,36 3 513 229 3, 742 
1959 1.12 | 2 3, 602 | 2 240 2 3, 842 
' 


t 


i Compliance rate for commercial corn-producing area only, Noncompliance rates were $1.25 in 1956, 


$1,10 in 1957, and $1.06 in 1958 
2 Estimated on the basis of the latest information available from the U.8. Department of Agriculture. 


The utilization of corn in the 1958-59 marketing year was larger 
than our total production for any year prior to 1958. U tilization in 
the 1959-60 marketing year will “exceed our production for any year 
prior to 1959. The disappearance of corn from al] storage positions 
during the October to December quarter of 1959 was 1,067 million 
bushels in comparison to 985 million bushels in the final quarter of 
1958. This indicates an increase of 8.3 _— in utilization in the 
first quarter of the current marketing year. Although we still have 
some problems with corn, our real aie is the stocks accumulated 
under past programs—not what has happened since the program was 
changed. 

(3) The 1959 corn program is not responsible for the present level 
of hog prices. It is well know to hog producers and students of farm 
prices that hog prices have always moved in cycles. This was true be- 
fore we had a Government farm program. It was true when corn 
was subject to 90 percent of parity price supports and acreage allot- 
ments, and it is still true. When the ratio between the prices of hogs 
and corn rises above average, farmers increase hog production. As 
hog production is increased, hog prices decline; the hog-corn ratio 
becomes less favorable; and produc ers than reduce production until 
the ratio becomes favorable once again. 

The lowest monthly average farm price thus far recorded in the 
present downward phase of ‘the hog cycle was $11.20 per hundred- 
weight in mid-December 1959. This is 60 cents per hundredweight 
higher than the average price of $10.60 per hundredweight reported 
at the bottom of the last downswing in December 1955 when corn 
acreage allotments were still in effect. 

The hog price cycle is well understood by hog farmers and adjust- 
ments are already underway. The fall pig crop was 2.1 percent 
larger in 1959 than in 1958, although earlier surveys of farmers’ in- 
tentions had indicated a 9 percent increase. The December 1959 pig 
crop survey indicated that the spring pig crop will be 11 percent 
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smaller in 1960 than in 1959. Hog prices rose from $11.20 per hun- 
dredweight in December 1959 to $12.10 in January 1960. If farmers 
follow through on their indicated intentions to adjust production this 
spring, hogs will soon bring better prices. 

I might say, parenthetically, that the prices are quite a bit higher 
already than the January figure. 

Recent developments in the feed grain and livestock situation dem- 
onstrates that the market system really works when it is allowed to do 
so. While livestock prices have declined somewhat from the peak 
levels of earlier years as feed consumption has increased, the fact re- 
mains that we are proving once again that markets can be expanded 
and that there is a way to move an increasing volume of farm products 
into consumption. We are demonstrating once again that livestock is 
the balance wheel of American agriculture—a mechanism that can 
be used to adjust our output to the capacity of our markets. 

Then we have, and I would like to submit for the record, the at- 
tached appendix tables, and also, if it please the committee, I would 
like to ask Mr. George Doup, president of the Indiana Farm Bureau, 
if he has any supplemental comment. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 


TaBLeE 1.—Farm population and income of the farm population, 1929-1959 
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Realized gross farm income 


Year 


Excluding 


Production 


TABLE 2.—Farm operators, income, 1929-59 





Net farm income 2 


Realized 
(excludes 


Operators’ 
total net 


Total 
(includes 





expenses income per 
Total ! Government net change net change farm 
payments in inven- in inven- 
tories) tories) 
Billions Billions | Billions Billions Billions 

1929__ $13.9 $13.9 $7.6 $6. 3 $6. 1 $943 
1930__- 11.4 11.4 6.9 4.5 4.3 650 
1931 8.4 8.4 | 5.5 2.9 3.3 506 
1932__- ‘ 6.4 6.4 4.4 1.9 2.0 305 
1933_. 74 7.0 4.3 2.8 2.6 382 
1934 ; 8.5 8.1 4.7 3.9 2.9 434 
1935 9.7 9.1 5.1 4.6 5.3 778 
1936_- 10.7 10. 4 5.6 5.1 4.3 643 
1937. 11.3 11.0 6.1 5. 2 6.0 91] 
1938 10.1 9.7 5.8 4.3 4 675 
1939 10. 6 9.8 6.2 4.4 4.5 697 
1940__. 11.0 10.3 6.7 4.3 4.6 7 
1941__.. 13.8 13.3 ne 6.2 6.6 1, 044 
1942_.._- 18. 8 18. 1 9. 9 8.8 9.9 1, 600 
1943__ c 23.4 22.7 11.5 11.9 11.8 1, 949 
1944 24. 4 23. 6 12, 2 12.2 11.8 1, 967 
1945 25. 8 25. 0 12.9 12.8 12.4 2, O80 
1946_____ 29.7 28.9 14.5 15.2 15.3 2 574 
1947 34.4 34. 0 17.0 17.3 15.5 2, 648 
1948 34.9 34.7 18.9 16.1 17.8 3, 065 
1949 31.8 31.6 18.0 13.8 2.9 2, 259 
1950 32. 5 32. 2 19.3 13, 2 14.0 2, 479 
1951 37.3 37.0 22. 2 15, 2 16.3 2, 951 
1952 37. 0 36. 7 22. fi 14.4 15.3 2, 829 
1953 35.3 35. 1 21.4 13.9 13.3 2, 502 
1954__. 33. 9 33. ¢ 21.7 12.2 12.7 2, 440 
1955 33.3 33. 1 21.9 11.5 11.8 2,313 
1956 34.6 34.1 22.6 12.0 11.6 2, 338 
1957 34.4 33. 4 23. 4 11.0 11.8 2, 426 
1958 38. 3 37.2 25. 2 13.1 14.2 2, 990 
1959 36.9 3H, 2 25. 9 11.0 11.8 2, 530 

1 Cash receipts from marketings, Government payme ind nonmoney income furnished by farms 


(value of farm products consumed in farm he 


2 Gross farm income les 


I roduct 


usel 
on expenst 


nts, 
Olds and gr 


( 


SS rental v 


alue of farm dwellings 


TABLE 3.—Shifts in acreage of individual grains betaween 1958 and 1959 


1,000 acre 





1958 1959 Change from 
1958 to 1959 
Cornland in acreage reserve 6, 658 —6, 658 
Planted to corn. 74,513 85, 530 +11, 017 
Planted to: 
Grain sorghums 16, 658 15, 575 1, 083 
Barley 16, 309 16, 990 +68] 
Oats $8, 406 36, 141 2, 265 
Ryt 4, 430 4, 054 —376 
Soybeans for beans 3, YOO 22, 428 1, 472 
Total soybeans and feed grains other than corn 99, 703 95, 188 4,515 
1 Estimated acreage grown for harvest as grain is shown for grain sorghums and soybeans since planted 


acreages include seedings for purposes other than grain 


In summary, a comparison of 1959 with 1958 shows (1) an increase of 
11,017,000 in the acreage planted to corn, and (2) a net reduction of 11,173,000 
acres in net acreage devoted to the corn acreage reserve, soybeans, grain 
sorghum, oats, barley, and rye. 

Mr. Poace. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Doup. 

Mr. Dour. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I would 
have only this comment: Farmers in Indiana, I am sure, and I am 
sure that Congressman Hogan knows this, better understand the 
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agricultural situation today, I think, than they ever have before. 
Farmers are students today of their agricultural problems and they 
are learning a lot about what makes high per family income. 

At our November annual meeting of the Indiana Farm Bureau, we 
had an adequate discussion, lots of time taken by the 215 delegates 
on this program, and our resolution passed by the Indiana Farm 
Bureau on last November was submitted to the American Farm 
Bureau and virtually was the program adopted by the American 
Farm Bureau at the delegate session. 

So I am sure that our farmers in Indiana, as I watched the discus- 
sion in the Resolutions Committee of the American Farm Bureau 
and watched the action of the delegates of the American Farm Bureau, 
I am sure it is a position that farmers throughout the United States 
feel would be an answer to this agricultural question. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Doup, we appreciate your compliment to our fel- 
low Congressman, and he has contributed a great deal to this com- 
mittee in this problem. And we thank Indiana for sending him. 

Mr. Dour. He is a neighbor of mine, Mr. Chairman, and he is from 
the same county. 

Mr. Poace. Is there anyone else who wishes to say anything? 

Mr. SuuMAn. We are ready to submit to questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacre. Thank you. We appreciate the statements of both of 
you. 1 do not want to impose on the time of the committee, but you 
mentioned particularly the Poage and McGovern bills, and I am glad 
you did. 

I think that I would like to have you give us just a little bit more 
of your thinking in regard to this bill because certainly I am sure Mr. 
McGovern does and I know I do not think that anything that has 
been introduced is perfect legislation by any means. We think we 
have submitted a framework within which we can probably attack 
some of the problems that we know exist in the hope that within that 
framework we may get some satisfactory answers. 

I was pleased to see that you did not, as so often has been the case in 
the past, seem to indicate that you felt that we could not consider 
making production payments. Do I gather that you have relented 
somewhat on your attitude there? | Laughter. ] 

Mr. SHumawn. Mr. Chairman, there must have been an oversight on 
our part. [ Laughter. } 

Mr. Poace. I feared it might have been. 

Mr. SHuman. We assumed the committee members knew our views 
so well on this matter that we did not need to take your time to repeat 
our Opposition to production payments. 

I would like to comment a little further on the legislation proposed, 
known asthe Poage-McGovern bill. 

We made in the statement some specific points where it seemed to 
us that it was not workable or not acceptable. The general comment 
I would like to make is that the overall effect of the bill is to provide 
for a series of referendums. 

Now, if these fail of adoption by the farmers, it obviously results 
in a delay. 

On the other hand, if they were adopted, they would make the 
situation worse. So this is why we cannot support these bills. 
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One of the things that I do not believe that the authors intended 
is this discrimination against the small farmer, which is so apparent 
in here. 

I know we have had many statements about wanting to help the 
small farmer and I do not think the authors wanted to discriminate 
against the small farmers, but it is there. 

In the first place, they do not permit him to vote in a referendum 
if he does not produce for sale $500 of the crop, and he does not 
sell it, for cash, $500 worth. There are thousands and thousands of 
farmers, small farmers, who produce for sale less than $500 worth 
of the crop. 

Of course, this proposal for national marketing orders would cause 
many complications because even in the areas where we have had a 
longtime experience with marketing orders, it is almost inconceiv- 
able to think of a national order working properly. 

Marketing orders in dairy products, have expanded in scope, but 
I do not think anyone would seriously propose a national order at 
this time as being workable. It would take a vast army of admin- 
istrators. 

Mr. Poace. Did not the President, and then the Secretary of 
Agriculture propose a national marketing order for peanuts? — 

Mr. Suvuman. I think there could be some national marketing 
orders for specialty crops. 

Mr. Poace. I beg your pardon. I thought you just said you could 
not conceive of anybody proposing a national marketing order. 

Mr. Suuman. Well, I was referring to dairy products in that 
instance. 

And then another comment that I would make on this legislation, 
is that it proposes to strengthen the family farm and oppose collec- 
tivization. Well, I may have misread it, but it would appear to 
me that if it were adopted, and if the farmers “voted in” these 
various programs, this would be one of the longest steps toward col- 
lectivization of farms in the United States that you could possibly 
take. 

I do not think it would help farmers. I think it might help some 
who want to use this material, these ideas in trying to sell other 
ideas, but I do not think it would help farmers. 

Mr. Poace. Let us follow that a moment. Let us see just how this 
would result in collectivization of farms. You said that this would 
go a long ways toward it. 

Mr. SHuman. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Just how? 

Mr. Suman. Well, it depends on what your definition of collec- 
tivization is. 

Mr. Poaaer. I think the definition of collectivization is where a 
number of farms use the same equipment under Government control, 
is that about your definition of collectivization of farms? 

Mr. Suuman. I think my definition of collectivization would be 
somewhat different. My definition of collectivization would be where 
a number of farmers are brought under Government controls, whether 
they used the same equipment or not, and this certainly would bring 
them under Government control. 
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Mr. Poace. In other words, you believe that any Government con- 
trol is collectivization ? 

Mr. SuHuman. In my opinion it depends upon the degree. There 
would be a greater degree than we have ever experienced. 

Mr. Poace. I think ‘it rather important that we have some discus- 
sion because this word “collectivization” and the words “socialism” 
and “communism” are bandied around so freely these days that I 
think it is losing a great deal of meaning. I fear we may be losing 
our determination to resist communism because so many people are SO 
free to call so many things that are a part of our society ‘communism.’ 

Now, just at what point. You say you would not say that any 
Government control is communism, but at what point does it become 
communism ¢ 

Mr. SHuman. Well, I do not suppose I am any more qualified to 
answer that than anyone else. I do not think that anyone can 
define—— 

Mr. Poace. You agree that acreage control is not of itself “com- 
munism” because we have hi id that for a long time ? 

Mr. Suuman. Acreage control of the kind we have had which has 
been very lightly applied i in most cases, is certainly not communistic. 

Mr. Poacr. But if you made it effective, it would be communism, 
isthat right? It has not been effective but if it is made effective 

Mr. Suuman. I have not said that. I have not used the word com- 
munism. You used it. 

Mr. Poacr. You used the word collectivization, which is the basis 
for communism. 

Mr. Suuman. I took it from your bill; it is used in the purpose 
clause of your bill. And I attempted to say that the purpose of it 
was to avoid collectivization and my interpretation is that it would 
result in collectivization. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. The bill expressly declares it to be the policy of 
Congress to perpetuate the family farm system against all forms of 
collectivization. And you say that the reason the bill resutls in col- 
lectivization is because it allows the use of Government controls. Is 
that not right ? 

Mr. Suuman. That is one of the ways in which you get collec- 
tivization. 

Mr. Poace. What are the other ways? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, I suppose you could have a volunt: iry collective 
program, could you not? 

Mr. Poace. I mean in this bill, what are the other ways whereby 
we achieve collectivization under this bill ? 

Mr. Suuman. This is the principal one. 

Mr. Poacr. I think you will have to agree it is the only one, is it 
not ? 

Mr. Sucuman. Well, I do not know whether it would be the only 
one. 

Mr. Poace. Well, just name one or two others. 

Mr. Suuman. The limitation on payments and the limitation on size 
which is implied is a device that is ¢ ommonly used. 

Mr. Poacr. Those are Government controls, are they not ? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, for those who want to collectivize, I guess that 
isa form of control. 
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Mr. Poace. They are both Government controls and they are con- 
trols which are in the present law. All I am trying to say is that you 
say there are other things in addition to Government controls which 
make this bill subject to the charge of “collectivization,” yet. it ig 
only Government controls to which you are able to point. Is that not 
true 

Mr. SHuman. Primarily. 

Mr. PoaGr. Now, at what point do these controls become “collec- 
tivization”? We have suggested that you could use bushels, bales 
and poundage controls if you wanted. It does not require it, but 
you could use this plan. I think that is a much more effective wa 
of getting control than are acreage controls. Do you think that that 
involves collectivization? I would not know any more extreme term. 

Mr. SuHumMan. Well, I am not going to attempt to define when collec- 
tivization starts and when it ends. 

Mr. Poace. Unless we define that, how is the committee to know 
when we are treading on dangerous ground and when we are on safe 
ground unless we are to know that distinction ? 

Mr. Suuman. Perhaps the authors of the bill who used the word, 
ought to define it more specifically. 

Mr. Poagr. Apparently the authors of the bill were perfectly satis- 
fied, but you are not satisfied, and consequently, I want you to define 
your dissatisfaction to us. 

Mr. SuHuman. Well, I am perfectly willing to define our dissatis- 
faction of this legislation. Number one, it provides for limita- 
tions— 

Mr. Poace. I did not ask you about your dissatisfaction to the legis- 
lation at this time. I asked you specifically about this question of 
“collectivization” which you raised when you said that this bill, in 
your opinion, you were very fair about it, in your opinion, it resulted 
in collectivization. 

Now, you say that is true because the bill allows Government con- 
trols. You say that you know that some Government control is not 
collectivization but other Government control is. At what point do 
you draw that line? 

Mr. Suuman. I do not draw the line. I do not define the point. 

Mr. Poace. You do not define it 4 

Mr. Suuman. It depends on whether or not you are moving in the 
direction of further collectivization or reducing it. So I am not 
going to get involved in that argument, because this is something that 
everyone is entitled to an opinion on. And I do not think anyone can 
properly define it. 

Mr. Poace. But you think that possibly if somebody else draws a 
bill that provides for government controls, it is “collectivization” but 
certainly no bill that the Farm Bureau brought up here, no matter 
what kind of controls it had in it, it would not be collectivization, 
would it / 

Mr. Suuman. We have just simply stated an opinion. You might 
have a different opinion. 

Mr. Poace. I know it. 

Mr. SuuMan. Our opinion is—— 

Mr. Poace. I think there are a great many different shades of 
opinion, of course, but we would think it would be most helpful if we 
had the basis of your opinion. 
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Mr. Suuman. Well, our basis for our opinion and our recommenda- 
tions that they are not in the direction of col lectivization is that we are 
opposed to increased controls and therefore moving away from the de- 
vice which is used to collectivize, which is the control device. The bill 
under discussion moves in the direction of more controls and therefore 
that is the basis for our opinion. 

Mr. Poacr. You are opposed to further controls, to strengthening 
controls ¢ . 

Mr. SHuMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacre. But you are not in favor of abolishing all controls, are 

you! 
“ Mr. Sauman. We are recommending that the acreage controls on 
wheat be abolished. We have recommended that the acreage controls 
on corn be abolished. We have not recommended the abolishment of 
acreage controls on cotton, rice, peanuts, and tobacco. 

Mr. Poace. You are not recommending abolishing controls on cot- 
ton, are you 

Mr. SuuMan. Not yet. 

Mr. Poace. Nor or rice nor on peanuts ? 

Mr. Suuman. Not yet. We have stated we are in favor of moving 
in the direction of doing away with all acreage controls as rapidly 
as possible and we have suggested a program to step by step move in 
that direction. 

Mr. Poacre. You believe then we should ultimately abandon all 
controls ? 

Mr. SuumMan. Yes, That is our objective. 

Mr. Poacr. And that in the meantime that we should weaken those 
controls, that even though we still depend on controls for the main- 
tenance of our program, that we should weaken them? 

Mr. Suuman. We have made recommendations for a step-by-step 
movement away from acreage controls. Again it is semantics, whether 
it is weakening or reducing them. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you think that acreage controls are as effective in 
controlling production as unit controls of production ? 

Mr. Suuman. No, I do not think that acreage control are very 
effective in controlling production, and probably not as effective as 
unit controls would be. 

Mr. Poace. But you would not favor unit controls ? 

Mr. Suuman. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, would you yield to a question there, 
please ? 

Mr. Poagr. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Shuman, I would like for you to explain to me how 
you can justify unlimited production with support prices. Does that 
not give an advantage to the corporate type of farming and is directly 
harmful to the small producer ? 

Mr. Suuman. No, sir; I do not think that this latter statement is in 
accordance with the facts at all. 

Now, as to the justification for the use of price supports where you 
have no controls, it depends upon what your definition is of price 
supports. If you are thinking of price supports as we do as a device 
to prevent drastic seasonal drops in prices, it can be used without 
controls, because it would be only used occasionally, and if the price 
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support is a true price support and does not result in fixing prices, jt 
would be very seldom, if ever, that there would be any accumulation 
of stocks as a result of its use. 

_ Of course, there are other ways to make price supports partly effec. 
tive, at least, if the price supports are not at a level that fixes prices, 

Mr. Jones. Was not the theory of price supports originally to 
compensate the producer for reducing his acreage ? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, the objective of price supports, I think origi- 
nally stated, was to promote orderly marketing and to help stabilize 
prices. The original price supports, as I recall, in the period 1938 to 
1937, were on a variable or flexible basis, somewhere between 52 and 
75 percent of parity. There objective was not to compensate farmers 
but to stabilize prices and to provide for orderly marketing. 

Mr. Jones. It did act as compensation for his reduced production 
did it not? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, the original price supports—some of them— 
were not of that type particularly. ‘They did result in some stabiliza- 
tion of prices. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Shuman, I understand that Congressman Springer 
is supposed to have a guest here whom he is wanting to introduce. 

I think it would be well for us to get in the record now, since you 
are still opposed to a direct payment program—— 

Mr. Suuman. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Just when that became the policy of the Farm Bureau. 
I do not think that has ever been in our record. Would you tell us 
just when that became the policy of the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Suuman. I do not recall. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, originally the Farm Bureau did support a direct 
payment program, did it not? The Oscar Johnson program which 
was put into the law in 1935 did have the support of the Farm Bureau 
at that time, did it not? 

Mr. Suuman. That is before my time. I would have to go back in 
the records and dig it up. I donot even remember the Oscar Johnson 
law. The Chairman is much more qualified in this regard than I. 

Mr. Poacr. You remember who Oscar Johnson was, do you not! 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, I remember the name. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you remember the act of 1935 ? 

Mr. Suuman. I do not have any recollection of this and I do not 
know that there is anyone here that 

Mr. Poace. Will you put into the record a statement as to whether 
or not the Farm Bureau did under Mr. Ed O’Neal, as president, sup- 
port the Oscar Johnson proposals which were basically a direct pay- 
ment on cotton? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, we will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Poace. Will you then put into the record when the Farm 
Bureau changes its view. 

Mr. Suuman. I will endeavor to supply the information requested. 

(The information to be supplied for the record follows :) 

So far as I have been able to determine, the first time that the resolutions 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation came out specifically and categorically 
against compensatory payments was in December 1948. The following language 
was used by the voting delegates of the member State organizations at that 
time: 
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“We feel that compensatory income or price payments are not a desirable 
way of supporting farm prices or of bringing income into agriculture.” 

Since the Brannan plan was not presented until April 1949, it is clear that 
we were definitely on record as opposed to compensatory payments prior to 
that time. 

Mr. Suuman. And I want to make this further statement: We are 
quite proud of the fact that the Farm Bureau changes its position. 
We are not committed to the position that was the “Farm Bureau’s 
10 years ago or 5 years ago or en year. These folks change as con- 
ditions change. 

Mr. Poacr. I had hoped you had done so this morning, Mr. Shu- 
man, but apparently you had not. 

Now, your objection to the direct payment program has generally 
in the press been labeled as simply an objection to the Brannan plan. 
I know that you have not referred to it as such but that is the way 
it is gene rally described, is it not ? 

Mr. SHUMAN. Quite often, I notice. 

Mr. Poace. You are not opposed to the Brannan plan, are you? 

Mr. Suuman. I do not know what the Brannan plan is today. 

Mr. Poacr. Well now, what it was. There was only one Brannan 
plan introduced in 1949, I believe. You know what that Brannan 
plan was. 

Mr. SuuMan. Years ago. 

Mr. Poacr. You are not opposed to that, are you ? 

Mr. Suuman. Why, sure, we would be opposed to that. 

Mr. Poace. You are? 

Mr. SHuMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you remember, Mr. Shuman, I believe you came 
here last fall and suggested that we should base price supports on a 
percentage of the average price of the commodity in recent years. Is 
that not about the present position ? 

Mr. Suuman. That is right for some commodities. 

Mr. Poace. Do you remember what the Brannan plan, the bill in 
1949, provided about the measure of supports? 

Mr. Suman. I do not recall. You probably know better than I, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Poace. Well, did it not provide that supports should be based 
not upon parity but upon a percentage of the market price of the 
commodities in recent —o ? 

Mr. Suvuman. Well, I do not think it had any very close relation- 
ship to the price in recent years. 

Mr. Poace. It did propose to base the support price upon a per- 
centage of actual price in recently passed years. 

Mr. Suuman. Well, it had a formula, as I recall. 

Mr. Poacr. The formula, as I recall it, was the average market 
price for the past 10 years, and then supported the commodity on the 
basis of—I think it was 90, or maybe it was 100 percent of—that 
average market price. 

Mr. Suuman. I do not remember the detailed provisions of the 
Brannan plan. 

Mr. Poacr. Is that not the same as the program you are now sug- 
pees except you do not go back 10 years? You only want to go 

ack 3 or 5, but “recent” years? 

53045—60—pt. 116 
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Mr. Suuman. No. I do not think that it is the same. But I do 
not recall the old Brannan plan well enough to—— 

Mr. Poacr. While you are getting us this history, I wonder if you 
would also explain just how you understand the Brannan plan re- 
lated the level of supports to past market prices, because I under- 
stand it is exactly the same thing which you have now dug up and 
using as the basis for 

Mr. Suuman. Well, I will be glad to do a little research and t 
to find out what the original Brannan plan was, and if it is the same 
as what we are proposing now, why, that is fine, there is nothing 
wrong with that. I do not think it is, but we will be glad to look into 
it and find out. 

Mr. Poage. I think it would be helpful of you would, because I 
think we ought to quit fighting programs simply by tagging labels on 
them without explaining what the program is. 

Mr. SHuman. [ agree. 

Mr. Poage. I know that you do not support the direct payments, 
which was one of the features of the Brannan plan, but that was di- 
rect payments for perishables. You have enlarged on that and you 
do not now support that program for basics. 

Mr, SHuman. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. You do, if I understand it correctly, embrace and use 
with your special trademark on it now, because this is now the Farm 
Bureau method, the Brannan proposal as to relating supports to a 
percentage of the market price for recently past years. The great 
difference is this—I recognize there is a difference—the difference is 
this: that when Charley Brannan proposed that method, market 
prices had been relatively high for the past recent years, and when 
he took a percentage of a high price he got a pretty high price. 

You have proposed this same method after a series of low farm 
prices for recent years, and when you take 65 percent or even 90 per- 
cent of 65 percent, you get things pretty low. The result is that the 
Brannan formula at the time he advocated it, resulted in a substantially 
high support, whereas at the time you advocate it, it results in an 
extremely low support. I recognize that there is that difference, but 
I don’t recognize any difference at all in the formula except the timing 
that each one of you picked to use this formula. 

Mr. SuHumMan. Well, we will be glad to do a little research and make 
some comparisons. We will dig out the original Brannan a and 
compare it and I will assure you that if we have plagiarized or used 
any part of it, we will be sure to give due credit to the original author. 

(The data referred to above is as follows :) 








As per the request of Congressman Poage, we have sought to make calculations 
for 1960 using the income standard approach provided for in the Brannan Plan 
of 1949. 
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We understand it would be necessary to make the following calculations in 
order to determine the price support standard under this formula. 

















Purchasing 
Cash receipts | Parity index power of 
from farm | (1949-58 av- | cash receipts 

| marketings | erage=100) in 1949-58 

| dollars 

1 
1949... a See ‘ : . Swed te die owls | $27, 828 91 $30, 580 
1950... “= ae stb satin men fap eae 28, 512 93 30, 658 
eee erat oe, See, ee eee ee 32, 958 102 32, 312 
1952. : ad snitglisttbesdea 32, 632 104 31, 377 
sealer ” canbe Jct 31, 126 100 31, 126 
1954 hae bh mea adh delineate 29, 953 100 29, 953 
Ss 3 SE be | an uoagineeninde 29, 556 100 29, 556 
1956... : EAs 30, 564 101 30, 261 
ree ‘ ‘ scp abecceeit es 29, 824 104 28, 677 
1958. _..- ; setae 33, 560 106 31, 660 
1949-58 average - nd . ae 30, 651 100 30, 616 

1 
1949-58 average purchasing power er Seca a Scuiceha ee cheese $30, 616 
Parity index for Feb. 15, 1960 (1949-58=100) cA a ha—h tnd s <peiieeeene sad demedeearas 108 
Equivalent 1949-58 purchasing power at Pen. Wi; SP pe ed db db - oh --, ibibo dee eee 
Teams samport level (o6 TOD, 15, TO08 DUIS) . <.cccunscnniscsndacncesadeceeciencdcenesdensnenghees $33, 065 
Estimated average cash receipts, 1950-59. ..........--..-.----.---- atelier uealaeate ot inte sinh edi oaa $31, 146 
Ratio of income support level to 1950-59 average cash receipts--_.......---..----.---.-.-.----.----- 1.06 
At Feb. 15, 1960 parity index level, the adjustment factor to be applied to 1950-59 average prices is. - 1.06 


This complicated formula as we understand it would result currently in an 
income support standard price support of 35 cents per pound for cotton, as an 
example. It should be obvious from the calculations set forth above that this 
approach involves a substantially different concept as to the role of price sup- 
ports in our economy from the market price support approach recommended by 
Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question because I have to 
leave ? 

Mr. Poacr. You came in a little late and have to leave a little early. 

Mr. Bass. I have my parents’ permission, Mr. Teacher. 

Mr. Poace. Did you bring a note? But go ahead. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Bass. I have one question. 

Mr. Shuman, you have recommended more freedom for the farmer 
in choice of program. Would your organizations endorse a wheat 
program giving the producer the choice between these two programs, 
one of total freedom, no controls, no supports, or a cut, a reasonable 
cut, say, of 25 percent acreage, and a reasonable price support of from 
75 to 90 percent of parity and give the farmers a choice and let them 
choose between these two programs? 

Mr. Suuman. No. We have our own proposal, and we would not 
be—-— 

Mr. Bass. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have got to go. 

Mr. SHuman. And we would not be in favor of it. 

Mr. Bass. Your proposal or nothing? 

Mr. Suuman. We are committed to our own proposals. 

Mr. Betcuer. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of policy, I would like to 
ask if you get more privileges by coming late and leaving early than 
you do by taking yourturn. [Laughter. ] 
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Mr. Poacr. You seem to if you have nerve enough. 

Mr. Betcuer. I am going to come late tomorrow and leave early, 

Mr. Poser. I will now yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma, who 
came early and I hope will stay late. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I think I will stay through the whole session. 

The part that you discuss here about the reduction in acreage, Mr, 
Shuman, in which you state that under the Poage-McGovern bill—— 

Mr. Jounson. 1 would like to make one correction. I do not like 
the way the Farm Bureau has labeled this bill the Poage-McGovern 
bill. It is all right to put Mr. Poage’s name as the author, but there 
are about 20 others of us who have introduced this bill and I do not 
like to be slighted. I want to correct the gentleman on this point. 

Mr. Bextcuer. Let us just call it the Democratic bill and let it go 
along with that. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to have some of you Republicans en- 
dorse it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I understand there are some Democrats who are 
not for it. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Let us call it the Democrat bill. If you—— 

Mr. Poace. Let us cal] it the Johnson bill. 

Mr. Bexcuer. Well, under the Johnson bill [laughter], under the 
Johnson bill, of course, the author of the Johnson bill is primarily 
from a milk section, and does not have too much interest in wheat, but 
I represent a wheat section, too, and under your figures here, it looks 
like the minimum acres would be reduced from 55 million down to 22 
million. 

Do you feel that that figure is correct? 

Mr. SuHuman. Well, that is the way we have calculated it. That 
is the way we understand the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Beicuer. Take a farmer in my district who had 100 acres, and 
it has been reduced 42 percent and now it is down to 58 and if you 
took 60 percent off of that, he would be almost out of the wheat busi- 
ness, would he not? 

Mr. Suuman. He would be quite low. 

Mr. Betcuer. Well, in your opinion, could the farmers stand that 
much of a cut, 60 percent of the present allotment, and still stay in 
business 4 

Mr. Suuman. I do not think they are prepared to take it and I 
think if they had that choice in the referendum, they would debeat 
the proposal. This brings me back to our general comment, which 
was that most of these provisions would be very unpopular with farm- 
ers, and, therefore, the effect probably would be to—in most cases— 
defeat them and it would just result in a delaying action. 

Mr. Beicuer. What do you understand under the Johnson bill that 
the farmer would be able to do with these acres that he takes out of 
wheat production ? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, there is only one requirement that I know of 
in there on the use of acreage. Ten percent of it would be required 
to go into the conservation reserve without any payment. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Could you plant that to any other crop? 
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Mr. Suurman. No. It is our understanding that this would be used 
for nonproduction purposes. He could go ahead and put an addi- 
tional 30 percent in for payments, but 10 percent would be retired 
without payments. 

Mr. Beccuer. But the balance of the acres could be planted to any 
other-—— : 

Mr. SuHuman. Yes. 

Mr. Breicuer. —crop regardless of whether it was price supported 
or not; is that correct ? 

Mr. Suuman. That is our understanding. 

Mr. Betcurr. What would that do to the feed grains and the other 
price supported crops? ; 

Mr. Suuman. Well, I do not think that the major bad effects of 
this bill would be on the side of maladjustments. 

The major bad effect is the delaying action that results. I think 
the worst effect as far as feed grains is the disposal part of the bill, 
which we frankly do not quite understand. We are not sure what was 
intended, but the disposal part of the bill would seem to be an attempt 
to force the feed out of the stockpile, CCC. 

Mr. Betcuer. When you tighten up controls on wheat and reduce 
the acreage down to around 25 percent of the tillable land on wheat, 
and permit that farmer to raise other crops, price supported or others, 
you are really driving the wheat acreage into some other crop, are you 
not? ; 

Mr. Suuman. Oh, yes, I beg your pardon, I did not fully under- 
stand the point you were making. This is true. Of course, this 
would result. 

Mr. Bevcner. If it does drive 75 percent of the wheat acres into 
some other crop, would not the person who is going to be affected by 
that change really have as much interest in voting on the wheat pro- 
gram as the man that was engaged in wheat farming? 

Mr. SuvMan. Yes, this is one of our major points that these pro- 
posals affect others than the farmer who produces the particular crop. 

Actually, we say specifically that Congress should be the one to 
decide because it 1s the only body that can represent all.phases of 
agriculture—and the public. 

Mr. Betcuer. Then this bill gives the wheat farmer the right to 
determine what course he is going to take regardless of how it affects 
other segments of agriculture? 

Mr. Suuman. That is our interpretation. 

Mr. Betcuer. Well, that is certainly something which should be 
amended if this bill is geing.to be considered, should it not? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, actually, there are so many things wrong with 
this approach, that we hesitate to suggest amendment. 

Mr. Betcuer. You are just against the bill in toto? 

Mr. Suuman. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, would you yield for just one short 
question. 

Mr. Poaar. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McIntire. I was here on the first rollcall. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Johnson, could I ask your interpretation of the provision in 
the bill, and the reason for including it in the bill. 

Mr. Jonson. What is this? 
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Mr. McInrire. In view of the fact that Mr. Belcher is talking 
about the Johnson bill, could I ask of the author of the Johnson bi} 
what is the reason that you put into the bill the termination date 
on all marketing agreements as of December 31, 1965. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, there were about 20 different authors on the 
bill. I will have to admit I do not know. 

Mr. McIntire. But I am asking in relation to the Johnson bill. 

Mr. Jowunson. I am not the witness, but when I am ready to 
testify, I will get down in front to testify. Thank you just the same. 

Mr. Poace. If a member doesn’t want to answer, you cannot make 
him answer. He said he did not want to answer. 

Mr. McInrire. I appreciate that, but there is an area—— 

Mr. Poace. I would be delighted to answer it as far as it concerns 
the Poage bill. 

Mr. Betcuer. We are talking about the Johnson bill. 

Mr. Poace. I know you are talking about the Johnson bill. I will 
attempt to answer with regard to the Johnson bill. The same pro- 
vision is in the Poage bill. I think when you are proposing a vital 
change of programs of this kind, you should put a termination date 
in. If the program works as we anticipate it will work, of course, 
the Congress will extend and renew it. 

Mr. Betcuer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacr. You asked me for an explanation, and I would be 
delighted to do it, but I would like to have an opportunity to do it. 

Mr. McIntire. My concern is that this legislation would affect all 
of our 70-odd milk products. 

Mr. Poace. It does, and it affects them all, and I have long sold 
milk in one of them. It affects them all because I think if this pro- 
gram works out, if it is a good program as we anticipate, that it would, 
obviously it would be continued. 

I think the gentleman participated in the drawing of Public Law 
480 and you put a termination date on that. We put new termination 
dates year after year. We extended it 18 months last time. The 
gentleman participated several times in the sugar legislation. It has 
been the law of this country since 1934. But it has never been ex- 
tended more than 5 years at one time. 

I think that is a good, sound provision because I think that it gives 
the Congress the right to control more empiny our programs, 
That is why we put a termination date in the bill. 

In addition, I think that it is perfectly sound that. we should pro- 
vide that all programs terminate at the same time. If it develops, 
as Mr. Shuman anticipates that it will, that marketing orders are not 
sound for the Nation, but are sound for a county, then unquestionably 
we would not extend the national provisions, but would extend the 
county provisions. 

On the other hand, if it develops, as I anticipate that it would, that 
marketing orders will work well on a national basis, we would un- 
questionably extend it on a national basis, But if we pass legislation 
that allowed one group to sit back, as they have in the past, and say, 
“We are not interested in what happens to the wheat. people, we are 
not interested in what happens to the cotton people, we have ours, 
and we do not care one thing in the world about the rest. of you”— 
then we know that you cannot, of course, maintain any sound farm 
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legislation, because there are not enough farmers of all kinds put 
together to make a substantial part of our population, and if one of 
the substantial group of farmers takes the position that they have 
no interest in the welfare of other farmers because they have their 
marketing orders, or they have their sugar bill or they have their 
cotton program—then they are not going to give us the opportunity 
to have general farm legislation. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I agree certainly with the gentleman that if this 
bill passes it should have an expiration date, but I think that the 
expiration date should be 30 minutes after the President signs it. 
[Laughter. ; ; 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask a question, Mr, Chairman. Well, as I 
read the bill—and I have not studied it in detail—but I draw out of 
the bill the idea that it is the intention that many of these programs 
shall be set up in the manner in which they are farmer controlled and 
there are referendums provided. There is existing provision in the 
marketing agreement act that when a group who is operating under 
this act want to terminate their agreement, they can terminate their 
agreen ent. 

Now, my question, my interest here was why superimpose for the 
purposes which the gentleman has outlined, over these groups which 
were so carefully prepared in the legislation that they shall admin- 
ister their own program, why impose this termination date when in 
existing marketing agreement legislation those people interested in 
the order have got the privilege of terminating it when the order is 
not serving their purpose ¢ 

Mr. Poace. For two reasons: In the first place, it has been my ex- 
perience that there is not any practical method of terminating the 
order. There is a theoretical method, yes, and it has worked, I think, 
on one or two occasions, but for practical purposes it simply cannot 
be done. 

Mr. McIntire. I might observe to that point I personally know one 
that was thrown out. 

Mr. Poacr. I think there have been two or three in the United 
States where that has been done, but by and large the redtape and 
the mechanics are too complicated for the average group of farmers 
to have anything to do with it. 

So as a practical matter, most of them simply cannot be terminated. 
In addition as a general proposition, I think it is well to have all 
groups come before the Congress at the same time. 

That is the basic reason why this provision is in the Poage bill. I 
do not know why it is in any other bill. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, may I direct a question to Mr. Shuman ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, you may. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Shuman, I think you have made an indictment here 
that should be justified when you refer to “rigged studies.” These 
studies, as I see, have been made by the Center for Economic and 
Agricultural Adjustment at Iowa State University, which I would 
think would be reliable people. 

Another was the development of a study by the technicians of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, which surely should have some com- 
petent people. 
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This is supplemented by a statement by the land grant colleges 
advisory committee, which I think would be a reputable group. 

A third was developed by the U.S. Department of Agriculture tech- 
nicians. If those people are engaged in making rigged studies, who 
would you call upon to make a study ? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, I might say, to start with, that the statement 
there that these are rigged studies does not in any way reflect on the 
ability of the people making the study. 

Mr. Jones. Well, if you called it a rigged thing, what kind of an 
indictment could you make that would be any worse than to say that 
they are rigged ? 

Mr. SuHuman. None at all. 

Mr. Jones. Would you say their assumptions are wrong? 

Mr. Suuman. Not all wrong. The assumptions were placed in 
their hands by someone else. 

Mr. Jones. Who placed them in their hands? 

Mr. SuHuman. Senator Proxmire asked the study to be made with 
certain assumptions. Senator Ellender asked the study to be made 
with certain assumptions. And I do not know who set up the as- 
sumptions in the Iowa State study, but it certainly was not just the 
folks who did the study. 

Mr. Coap. If the gentleman will yield, I talked to these people and 
I would like for you to substantiate that statement because I chal- 
lenge it. 

Mr. SHuman. Which statement ? 

Mr. Coap. The statement you just made about the Towa State 
people. 

Mr. Suumay. I didn’t make any statement about the lowa State 
people. 

Mr. Coap. You most certainly did. 

Mr. Suuman. All right. What did I say, Congressman—— 

Mr. Coap. You said you do not know who it was who made the as- 
sumptions but you know somebody did. 

Mr. Suuman. I did. Somebody made the assumptions, I did not 
say who, and I do not know who, but certainly not only the men who 
made the study. 

Mr. Coan. Well, they most certainly did. 

Mr. Suuman. All right, then you know and I do not. 

Mr. Coap. Let us not be making those statements when you come 
before this committee. 

Mr. SHuman. I made a perfectly sound statement that I did not 
know who made the assumptions, but somebody made the assumptions. 

Mr. Coap. You’said the men who made the study did not make the 
assumptions but they did. 

Mr. SHuman. Well, the folks who made the study undoubtedly were 
not the only ones in on making the assumptions. 

But back to the original question, which is the basis for the state- 
ment that these are rigged studies: No economic study in any better 
than the assumptions on which it is made. 

Now, as far as I know, no organization in agriculture has recom- 
mended any program in line with the assumptions made in any one 
of the studies. 
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Mr. Jonzs. If someone called upon you to make a study based upon 
an assumption, would not the first thing be to call attention to the fact 
that their assumption was incorrect in their opinion, so did they not 
at least concur in that assumption at the time that they made the 
study ¢ 

Mr. Suuman. Well, no, I do not think so. If I were on a staff of 
economists and somebody asked me to make a study, starting with cer- 
tain assumptions, I would not see anything wrong in making that 
study and I do not say there is anything wrong with the study being 
made. 

It is the use being made of the studies. It is not primarily the study 
itself. 

Mr. Jones. Well, the word “rigged,” does that not carry a conno- 
tation there is something crooked about it, that we are trying to mis- 
lead somebody, that we are trying to create the wrong impression ? 

Mr. SuumMan. Well, if it does, then it is accurate because whoever 
asked these studies to be made with these assumptions was trying to 
create the wrong impression—lI will “stick” on that one. Whenever 
you start with these assumptions, which are not in accordance with 
recommendations being made 

Mr. Jones. Recommendations being made by one 

Mr. Suuman. By one in agriculture in a responsible position to 
correct these situations. 

Mr. Jones. I think you have some pretty competent people involved 
in these groups, involved there, and I would just as soon risk their 
study and the results of their study and the conclusions reached by 
them as to take yours or any other farm organization, because I think 
they have just as competent people in there. 

Mr. Suuman. Certainly. The studies are perfectly good studies, 
considering the assumptions they started with. 

Where the rigging is, is with the assumptions that have no value 
and no standing in agriculture as of today. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you have made a statement here that 
the chairman of the Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee set 
up a criterion there that he was trying to deceive the public in the 
conclusions that would have to be reached by these people who were 
requested to make a study ? 

Mr. SuHuman. No, not at all. 

Mr. Jones. That is just what you got through saying. 

Mr. Suuman. No, sir, I did not say that, and I do not believe that. 

Mr. Jones. You said the people who made the assumptions and you 
say in there that one of them was made. I think, by Senator Ellender, 
did you not ? 

Mr. Suuman. I said the study was rigged by the folks who made 
the assumptions, and that, of course, is true. 

Mr. Jones. But you made a point it was at the request of Senator 
Ellender, so do you not confirm what I said ? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, this study, of course is based on a certain set 
of assumptions. 

Now, the folks who are really to be condemned are the ones who used 
these studies as a basis for saying that prices would go down under a 
market price system, and there is absolutely no evidence in any one 
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of these three studies that prices would go down under a market price 
system. There is no sound—— 

Mr. Jones. The report certainly said that, Mr. Shuman. 

Mr. Suuman. No, it did not. It said that with these conditions it 
would go down. Now, who would support these conditions, I have 
not heard. Nobody has supported these conditions that are here ag q 
basis for these studies. Certainly we have not. We have opposed 
the turning loose of Commodity Credit supplies on the market, and 
that isthe b: asis for the downturn in prices under some of these studies, 

Mr. Coap. If the gentleman will yield there, the Iowa State study 
did not release these ‘supplies on the market, either. I do not see how 
the witness can continuously use the term “rigged” on that study. 

Mr. Suuman. The Iowa State study- 

Mr. Coap. Have you read the Iowa State study ? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, sir. The Iowa State study did not propose the 
release of Commodity Credit supplies, but they assume no changes in 
crop acreage with adjustments in prices, which is a ridiculous. kind 
of an assumption by anybody who knows anything about agriculture 
and they assume a continued increase in yields. Those two assump- 
tions on their own would justify saying that this study is not worth 
the paper it is written on for the purposes it is being used by other 
people, not by the Iowa State people. I am not condemning the 
Iowa State people for making this study. It is a good exercise in 
economic theory and a good study of a certain set of assumptions, but 
anyone who uses this as a basis for saying that under the market price 
system, prices inevitably decline, is making an improper use of this 
study. There is no basis for this at all. 

Mr. Coan. If the gentleman will yield further, is it not true that 
the Farm Bureau Federation makes studies on the assumptions of 
the aah that you project ? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, we are not in the business of making economic 
analyses of the kind that Iowa State and other people are making. 

Mr. Coan. I asked you a question, if you do not make these studies 
on the basis of the assumptions that you project and that you support? 

Mr. SHuman. Certainly. 

Mr. Coap. Are they not rigged and are they also not fallacious 
on the basis of the statement that you have made? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, our proposals are not attempts to predict. 

Mr. Coap. You are saying these people are not honest in their pro- 
posals. 

Mr. Suuman. They did not make a proposal as far as I know. 

Mr. Coap. Maybe there is somebody making this proposal who is 
requesting it. How can you say Senator E lender and Senator Prox- 
mire were not thinking of these proposals in wanting to know the 
situation / 

Mr. Suuman. Well, that may have been true, if they were think- 
ing of making such a proposal. 

Mr. Coap. I would never condemn them but I do not believe they 
would make such an outrageous proposal. 

Mr. Suuman. We do not know anyone who has made such a pro- 
posal. 
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Mr. Poace. If we may suspend a moment, I see our colleague, Mr. 
Springer from Illinois, is here, and I understand he has a witness 
he wanted to introduce. 

Mr. Shuman, if you will permit it, I would like to recognize Mr. 
Springer. 

Mr. Suuman. Mr. Springer is my Congressman, so he can do any- 
thing he wants to, so far as Tame oncerned. 

Mr. Springer. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Shuman, thank you very 
kindly. Mr. Shuman is one of my constituents and a very good one, 
I might say. 

I have here as the third witness, and I want to introduce him so 
at the time you get him tomorrow, Mr. Chairman, so you would know 
who he was. These three are Mr. Richard Burwash. Will you stand 
up. Mr. Burwash, who is the one witness who is going to testify. 
Mr. Gerald Compton, and Mr. Grover Dubson, are with him. Would 
you st and up? They are assistants to him. This is the Champaign 
County plan, Mr. Chairman, which was vouched for by the Cham- 
paign County Farm Bureau on record, and which was also adopted 
in open session by the Illinois Agricultural Association, the largest 
State Farm Bureau in America, with one- eighth of all the Farm Bu- 
reau people in America. 

As I understand, it was presented to the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and was defeated nine to six. 

I am just presenting to you that this was not a fly-by-night plan 
but was one orderly presented. All of these gentlemen are good 
friends of Mr. Shuman, may I say, but they have a plan which is, I 
think, very important and this committee will be glad to hear from 
them in time. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you, Mr. Springer. 

I had not understood you had other witnesses. I understood your 
witness was one of the group who desired to appear with Mr. Shu- 
man, and I wonder if we might not, by unanimous consent now hear 
from Mr. Burwash as supplementary to the discussion by Mr. Shuman 
and Mr. Doup and then we can proceed with all three of the witnesses 
together. " 

Mr. Suuman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to, if I might have the 
privilege of answering the questions, because we have got other ap- 
pointments and I would like to make a statement supplementing what 
Congressman Springer said. 

The Champaign County Farm Bureau proposals for a farm pro- 
gram came to my attention last summer. We discussed it with them 
and made suggestions. As I understand it, they were changed some- 
what, and presented to the Illinois Agricultural Association. I un- 
derstand they were influential in the recommendations made by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, which is the State Farm Bureau in 
Illinois, tothe American Farm Bureau. 

These recommendations were presented to the Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the American Farm Bureau in December in Chicago, re- 
ferred to a subcommittee of the resolutions committee, and there they 
were considered and rejected by the subcommittee. 

[ was not there and I do not know what the vote was. Bill says 
it was by a vote of 9 to 6. IT assume that may be correct. That was 
in the subeommittee. 
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The proponents of these ideas had the privilege of presenting them 
to the full committee. They did not choose to do so, and so it wag 
not considered by the resolutions committee as such. 

Then on the floor of the convention, there was quite a bit of dis- 
cussion concerning the recommendations of the IAA and the presi- 
dent of the IAA was urged to present the matter to the delegate 
body, which he did not choose to do. So it was not considered on the 
floor of the American Farm Bureau Federation except on a test vote 
as to whether or not it would be studied for a year. There was quite 
a bit of discussion as to whether it should be studied for a year, and 
it was explained that the essence of this plan was a compulsory 
acreage retirement plan, and on this basis—the basis of this brief re- 
port of the compulsory soil bank plan—it was rejected by a very sub- 
stantial vote. 

I have no idea, Bill, whether it was 130 to 5 or 120 to 15, but it was 
a very substantial vote by which it was rejected on the floor. So this 
is a brief history of it. 

I would prefer if we could finish the questioning here, because these 
gentlemen certainly are entitled to a full hearing, and they are not 
representing the American Farm Bureau. They have a perfect right 
to appear before the committee. 

Mr. Poace. I beg your pardon. I understood these gentlemen were 
representing the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Suuman. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. And Mr. Springer simply wanted to introduce some 
of his constituents, it was simply a misunderstanding on the part of 
the Chair because nobody explained this matter to me at all except 
sending me a note up here saying there were certain witnesses to be 
heard. I certainly think it would be conducive to better procedure if 
we hear witnesses who have a different view separately. 

We will be delighted to hear the gentlemen. We believe anybody 
has a right to come down here and be heard regardless of whether 
you agree or disagree with us, or whether you agree with Mr. Shuman 
or whether you agree with John Jones or somebody else. But we will 
be glad to hear you gentlemen, but if we may, I think it will get a 
more orderly procedure if we first finished with the presentation of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Sauman. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. I am going to recognize Mr. Hoeven and try to move 
this thing along. I could ask questions here the rest of the day my- 
self about matters in which I am interested but I know you are all 
interested in asking some questions. 

Mr. Hoeven. I would like to excuse myself, as I have to go to the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Poacer. All right. All those who have to go to the Supreme 
Court and the White House will be excused. [Laughter.] The rest 
of them, Mr. Hoeven is recognized. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Shuman, I would like to ask you a question on 
your conservation reserve program. 

Of course, I agree with you that this program should be expanded, 
certainly, to 60 million acres. However, you recommend that farm- 
ers put entire farms in the reserve. That bothers me a bit because I 
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fear that if we take entire farms out of production in a given agri- 
cultural area it might well be the death knell for many of our small 
rural communities. What is your observation about that? 

Mr. SuHuman. Well, it undoubtedly has been a disrupting factor in 
some communities and yet our delegates, when they discussed this in 
some detail, felt the advantages of making it possible to retire the en- 
tire farm outweighed the disadvantages, because they recognized that 
in their desire to get an adjustment, a sizable adjustment, that you 
get more effective results when you took the entire farm than where 
you take only part of it. The reason for this being that the entire 
farm, when retired under the conservation reserve, is less likely, in 
many cases, to go back into production. There is also less likelihood 
of increased fertiliz: ition, water, or something else on the remaining 
acreage to increase production on the entire farm. It does eliminate 
that possibility. 

So your point is well taken. It is a disrupting factor in a commu- 
nity. It may be a good thing, though, that we have resistance to this, 
because it would keep it from being fixed upon us as a permanent 
program, perhaps. 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Shuman, you are well acquainted with the Middle 
West agricultural community ‘which is made up of a lot of little towns 
that are completely dependent upon the prosperity of the farmer. 
Assume, for instance, that an entire township or an entire county is 
taken out of production ; you would lose the taxes that would be forth- 
coming on personal property, and other farm operations, and in my 
judgment this would eventually bankrupt every feed dealer and every 
implement dealer, and practically all the smalltown merchants by put- 
ting them out of business. 

It seems to me this is something that must be weighed very carefully. 

Mr. Suuman. Our proposal does not contemplate a large increase 
in the rate. Therefore, it does not contemplate an increase in attrac- 
tiveness to the extent that it would seriously hurt too many commu- 
nities. We do not think that this would be as serious as if we made 
the incentives quite high. 

Now, admittedly there is a disruption to others in the community 
under any adjustment program, and we would admit this. There 
will be many painful disruptions if we continue present unsound 
programs. 

Mr. Horven. About a year or two ago there was some kind of a 
survey made in the State of Nebraska by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, relating to taking entire farms out of production. They had so 
many applications that the Department of Agriculture called off the 
survey and the proposed program. If you take entire farms out of 
production, I am afraid you will run into a lot of difficulty in the Corn 
Belt. It seems to me that you might want to set up certain standards 
or guidelines in taking entire farms out of production within a given 
community, but not to take them all out. A lot of my smalltown 
merchants are quite apprehensive about what might happen if this 
proposal is pushed too far. 

Mr. Suuman. I would like for Mr. Doup to comment on this because 
they have given a lot of attention in Indiana to the way in which the 
conservation reserve can be carried out. 
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Mr. Dour. Yes. We have shared that feeling, Mr. Hoeven, and 
have recognized it. I think presently the regulation states that not 
more than 25 percent of a given area can be put in the conservation 
reserve. So this is already ‘being recognized as a problem. 

We have made some study in Indiana about some of these farms 
that are in the conservation reserve, and you are finding prince ips lly 
these farms coming from people who are elder ly, who are up toward 
retirement age or they are part-time farmers. 

Now, in both instances these people are still living out on these 
farms, they are still part of the community, they are keeping their 
homes up, they are not letting their buildings go down and this sort 
of thing that many people are talking about, and so in our study of 
this particular program, we really have not found this happening, 

Now, I recognize that people have said, and I am sure they have 
studied the point, and I am sure it has happened in some areas, but stil] 
we think this is an answerable question and can be taken care of. 

Mr. Poagce. Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Gatuincs. Mr. Shuman, 1 would like to talk about some of the 
things in your statement that are favorable, that is to say, that I 
agree with. 

Mr. SuHuman. Thank you. 

Mr. Gatrurines. I am wholeheartedly in accord with the position of 
the Farm Bureau Federation with respect to your position to the 
limitations that are written in the Poage-Johnson-McGovern bill. As 
a matter of fact, these limitations penalize a successful farmer, and 
I just believe that that principle that you had given us this morning is 
sound, and I just want to say [ am in wholehearted accord with you. 

Mr. Suuman. Thank you. I think this is one of the areas where 
the general public and the various media folks who have been in- 
forming the general public, have grasped onto a slogan or an issue 
that is really doing agriculture a lot of harm when they point out the 
fact that some few people get large payments and they use this as 
a means of attacking all the farm programs. 

I can think of a hundred other ways that are much more justifiable 
to oppose the farm programs than this, because the very purpose of 
farm programs was to obtain adjustment, and if you are going to 
obtain adjustments, you must apply the controls and adjustments to 
the big fellow as well as the small fellow. 

Mr. Garnrnes. That. is right. Take, for example, the program, 
the agricultural conservation program, for example, when it started 
out, there was no limitation whatever, and then the next move was to 
put a limitation of $10,000, and the next move was $5,000 limitation, 
and the next move was $2,500 limitation. It does not recognize the 
fact that what the program tended to do was conserve the soil for 
future generations. 

Whether or not that farmer does ditching or whether he limes or 
whether he terraces, he puts $2 into that operation for every dollar 
that he gets out of it, and the job is to protect that land for the future. 
Just: because a man hi: appened to have a little larger farm than another 
man, why, sometimes some of these folks get. to the point where they 
say, we IT now, on the fourth of July, “Look what I have done to the 
bie farmer. I have kicked him in the pants because the little man, 
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the little man is the man we want to get all the mone y. A man who 
has 200 or 300 acres of land, he should not participate in a payment at 
all.” i 

Mr. SHuMAN. There are very few large farms in the United States 
and their numbers are not increasing. When you think in terms of 
large farm, when you compare any other large unit in business, there 
are very, very few large farms, and they are not inc reasing in number. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is true. But there is just no incentive for a 
farm lad to come up in America if he cannot be treated on an “a 
basis with other farmers. 

Mr. SuuMan. That is right. 

Mr. Gatruines. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. Before anybody else goes down to have lunch with the 
President, I want to recognize Dr. Dixon. Mr. McGovern has to 
leave. 

Mr. Dixon. I will be right brief. 

Mr. Poace. All right. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Shuman, the forthrightness of your statement and 
the clarity of the thinking is indeed refreshing. 

Mr. Suuman. Thank you. 

Mr. Dixon. I compliment you and I appreciate your coming here. 
You called our attention in the one section of your statement to the 
fallacy in the voting restrictions of the bill. I believe that a grower 
must sell $500 worth of one specific commodity to be eligible, is that 
not correct ‘ 

Mr. SHuman. That is our interpretation of the provision of this 
bill that several folks have supported or introduced. It provides that 
in order to vote in the referendum, he would have to sell $500 worth 
of the commodity. 

Mr. Dixon. If he sold $200 worth of one « ‘commodity and $200 worth 
of another and $200 worth of another, he could not vote? 

Mr. Suuman. He could not vote in any of the referendums. 

Mr. Drxon. I believe the Census Bureau’s limit on its definition 
of a small farmer is $250. Does anybody know 4 

Mr. Suuman. Well, there is a provision that the farmer js one who 
sells $250 worth or produce or what—has 10 acres. It has been 
changed recently for the purposes of the new census. 

Mr. Dixon. But it cert: uinly would not reach $500 ? 

Mr. SuuMan. No. 

Mr. Dixon. And it does not say $500 in one commodity. 

Mr. Suuman. No. 

Mr. Drxon. So this bill is much more restrictive than the Census 
Bureau has ever been in its definition of a farmer. 

Then you point out another fallacy and that is that if the voting 
is restricted to the grower of one commodity, he might do violence 
to another commodity or to the general public. I wish you would 
expand that just a little, if you do not mind. 

Mr. Suuman. Well, of course, the main point here is that so far as 
producers of other commodities are concerned, we are all interrelated 
and all affected by whatever anyone else does in agriculture. This 
is particularly true in the feed grains-livestock relationship, 
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It would seem that under this bill if a program were proposed for 
corn, that only those folks, those farmers who produced and sold 
$500 worth of corn would be qualified to vote. 

Now, this rules out the corn farmer who might raise as much ag 
500 bushels, or 3,000 bushels, or even 500 acres of corn and feed al] 
of it to livestock, he could not vote. 

It also rules out the hog producer who feeds that corn, and the 
cattle producer, who are affected by what is done with corn. So thus 
there is a direct relationship with many of the others. There is g 
direct relationship of what I do on my farm as a producer of corn 
and what someone else, in his operations as a producer of dairy prod- 
ucts, does. 

Mr. Dixon. Mark Twain visited one little town in Utah in my State 
and he said, “The people are so interrelated, if you stuck a pin in one, 
the whole town would jump.” [Laughter. | 

That is the way agriculture is. 

Mr. Suuman. It 1s almost that way in agriculture. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Poacr. I am going to recognize Mr, McGovern for a question 
or two, if I may, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you, in spite of 
the good natured objections of my colleague, Mr. Johnson, for refer- 
ring to this legislation as the Poage-McGovern bill. 

Mr. SHuman. Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. May I announce, before anyone else leaves here, that 
the committee will meet this afternoon. How long do you gentlemen 
want to testify ? 

Mr. Sprincer. About 30 minutes. 

Mr. Poace. We will meet from 2:30 to 3 o’clock, and I hope the 
members will be present as we will call the roll. 

Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. I thank you, in spite of the fact that you criticize 
the bill, because it is an honor to be linked with so distinguished an 
argicultural authority as Mr. Poage. The question I wanted to ask 
you has to do with the assumptions in your statement that it is the 
price support program that has produced the surplus which we have 
in the United States. 

Is it not true that each time we have reduced the farm price sup- 
port level we have actually had an increase in production for that 
commodity ? 

Mr. Suvuman. No, this is not in accord with the facts. ‘Two years 
ago the price support on dairy products was reduced by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and if you will refer to the record, you will see many 
Members of Congress got up and predicted that this very thing would 
happen: that the reduction in price support would result in increased 
production and lower prices for dairy products. ; 

Now, this did not occur. At the present time the price of dairy 
products, manufactured milk, is higher than it was at the time the 
price support was reduced, 

Mr. McGovern. But I remember distinctly that production did 
increase following the first reductions that were made on dairy price 
supports and it certainly has happened with most of the commodities. 
Where we have had a reduction in the price support level, we have 
had an increase in production. 
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Mr. Suuman. No, I do not think it has occurred on any of them. 
Sometimes the time required to make adjustments varies. Dairy 
products, it takes a little longer. It took 2 years for the effect to be 
felt in the supplies and price. 

In the case of soybeans, the price support was dropped last year, 
1959. The production went down about 7 percent, and the price has 
gone up, and the price today is higher than it was a year ago with 
the higher price support. 

Mr. McGovern. It seems to me that what has happened in our area, 
Mr. Shuman, is that each time we have had a reduction in the price 
support level, instead of this discouraging production, it has driven 
the smaller farmers off the farm and those farms have been picked 
up by larger producers. But you do not get any net reduction in pro- 
duction. You are just reducing the number of farmers, not the pro- 
duction. ; 

Mr. Suuman. When price supports or prices, either one, drop in 
relation to the competitive crops, the ones that a farmer can switch 
to, there is no question but what it results as quickly as farmers can 
make the adjustments in reduced production. 

Now, it is true, of course, where a farmer has no alternative and can 
raise only one crop, it will have little, if any, effect upon his acreage. 
It will have some effect upon the amount of money he spends on pro- 
duction when the price goes down or the price support drops—it will 
have some effect on the money he spends for fertilizer or some other 
inputs, but there is no evidence anywhere in the history of prices in 
agriculture that farmers increase production when prices go down on 
a commodity in relation to other commodities. There is absolutely no 
evidence of it. I know it has been a popular statement, but there is 
absolutely no factual evidence that farmers respond any differently 
than anybody else under the same kind of conditions of relative prices. 

Mr. McGovern. I think this is just the point. Compare this, for 
example, with what has happened in industry where we have grad- 
ually reached a position in this country in which the average work 
week is about 40 hours instead of 60 hours. But, so that a man could 
support his family on 40 hours of work, we had to raise the hourly 
wage. I do not see how we can ask farmers to reduce the number of 
units they are producing and yet take less money for the individual 
unit. The farmers have fixed costs that do not drop when production 
is reduced. So if you reduce production on any farm, you have to 
increase the price per unit or the farmer cannot survive. 

Mr. SHuman. We are talking about two different things in a way. 
We started out talking about the result of reducing prices or price 
supports on production of a crop. 

Now, when you get—you are now talking about the effect on a 
farmer, of the reduced margin of profit on a farmer. 

Of course, as margins of profit go down, a farmer finds it necessary 
to increase his volume of production, but that does not mean he is 
going to increase the production of soybeans when the price goes down 
in relation to other crops. That means he is going to increase his total 
production—and he may reduce production of some commodities. He 
will look for the thing that gives him the highest return. So they are 
not in conflict. But the total production in agriculture tends to stay 
high as the result of the desire of folks to increase their productivity. 
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This is one of the results of our increased efficiencies, and you know 
how we have attained that through research and better knowledge 
so these factors push production overall up, but price tends to adjust 
the production of the individual commodities in line with need ex. 
pressed by the folks who buy them, and there is no substitute for it, 
At least we have tried many others and have never found a satisfactory 
one, so far. 

Mr. McGovern. You do recognize, though, that in industry many 
times in the face of a falling off in demand, industry is able to raise 
prices ¢ 

Mr. SuHuman. Yes. Farm prices move up and down. Unfortunate- 
ly, we do not have the mechanisms that industry and labor have, as 
yet 

Mr. McGovern. But is that not the purpose of a good Federal farm- 
ing program, to give farmers this kind of mechanism so that they 
can compete in an economy where wages and industrial prices are more 
or less administered without regard to the supply and demand? 

Mr. Suuman. This was the objective but it failed because it ignored 
the fact that there are market prices. In industry, the same adverse 
results occur if they ignore it. One of the best examples is to take 
a look at the automobile industry which apparently ignored price, 
and they priced their product out of the market. They lost tremen- 
dous sales and profits, and jobs. They had the same thing happen to 
them that we have had under the farm program in agriculture. 

Mr. McGovern. I cannot quite agree with that. Is not their profit 
structure must better today than it has been in the last 10 years? 

Mr. Suuman. No, | think the total! profits of the auto companies 
are down as compared with 3 or 4 years ago when they hit the peak 
and they have also lost a tremendous volume to foreign producers. 
I think they had essentially the same thing happen as has happened 
in some parts of agriculture, they have thousands of employees on the 
streets, er have literally hundreds of their executives that are out of 
work as a result of pricing their product out of the market. We did 
it with Government and they did it with their strength in fixing 
prices. 

Mr. McGovern. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. Would the gentleman yield for a question or an obser- 
vation. 

Mr. Shuman has stated, and I am sorry he stated it as a fact, be- 
cause it is an opinion, and IJ hold a different opinion, but he says 
there is absolutely no evidence that a reduction in support prices re- 
sults in an increase in production, that was right, was it not? 

Mr. Suuman. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. I simply submit for the record, for whatever probative 
force it may have, the fact that the largest cotton crop this Nation 
ever grew was erown with a support of 52 percent of parity. If the 
theory expressed is right, we should have imported cotton that year 
instead of grown the largest crop we ever grew. 

Mr. Suuman. No, it was still an attractive price in relation to the 
prices of other agricultural commodities. It may have been an in- 
crease over what they had been before. 
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Mr. Poace. It was a lower price than what they had had before. 
That was 1937, and it was a lower price than we had had the year 
before, and it was a lower price than we had the next year. 

Mr. Suuman. There are two factors. 

Mr. Poacer. It was the largest crop we ever grew with the lowest sup- 

ort we ever had during that period of time. 

Mr. SHuman. There are two factors in price support which insure 
increased production, One is the level in relation to other crops and 
the other is the assurance— and I personally believe that the assurance 
before the crop is planted is even more important then the level of 
price support. ae 

Mr. Poace. I am inclined to agree with that, but the assurance was 
given that year that we would have a very low support level and cer- 
tainly the assurance played its part. All I am saying is that I do 
not want to argue the question as to whether that proves the case or 
not, but I think that the statement that there is no evidence whatso- 
ever, and a man can interpret evidence any way he wants to, but those 
are the facts, Mr. McGovern. It did happen, and to my mind, it is 
evidence. Mr. Shuman says there is no evidence. 

Mr. Sucman. Well, someday we will argue about the validity of 
evidence, but that—those figures in 1937- + -annot recall offhand. 

Mr. Poacre. Are there other questions of Mr. Shuman? Yes, Mr. 
Short. 

Mr. Suorr. If no one else has any questions, I just wanted to make 
a comment or two, Mr. Shuman. I think you have been making a fac- 
tual presentation here this morning. You have brought out some 
facts which seem to me are many times overlooked in our considera- 
tion of this overall farm problem, farm situation, and the potential of 
some of the legislation proposed and some of that in existence. I 
think it is partic ularly interesting, the facts that you brought out here 
today in regard to the present farm, or the present corn program. 

We hear much comment to the effect that this is the classic exam- 
ple of the fallacy of removing production controls. There is a fallacy 
connected with the corn program, the fallacy that I think more prop- 
erly exists in the level of the price support that remains. 

Right there, it seems ver y peculiar to me in this overall analysis of 
the situation that we are in, we are told that all of the Corn Belt 
farmers are very unhappy with the present Secretary of Agriculture 
because conceivably or presumably he has lowered ‘the price of the 
commodity that they are raising and indirectly has lowered the income 
for those Corn Belt farmers who are producing corn. 

It seems to me that exactly the reverse is actually the real effect of 
this corn program. As you brought out very well here this morning, 
for about two-thirds of the Corn Belt farmers and about, what is it, 
80 or 90 percent of the corn produced. 

Mr. Suuman. 90 percent. 

Mr. Suorr. The price is actually higher under the present program 
than it would have been under the existing program that was in effect 
when the present corn program was en: acted a year and a half ago; is 
that not true ? 

Mr. Suuman. That is true. Ninety percent of the corn was eligible 
for a higher price support ? 
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Mr. Suort. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McSween. Mr. Shuman, I would like to call your attention to 
a statement on page 11 in the paragr ‘es dealing with your reference 
to cotton. I guess it is about six or eight lines from the bottom of the 
page where it starts, “Controls which force domestic cotton prices u 
to parity which stimulate a rapid substitution of paper, plastics an 
synthetic fibers for much of the cotton now used.” 

I wonder if you are making reference to the effect on prices that 
would be caused by this Poage- ‘McGovern bill? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes. 

Mr. McSween. Would you explain how that would occur? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, I think the proposal there is that producers 
could submit—let us see—yes, under a program where they would 
agree to a restricted acreage, and a 10 percent in the conservation 
reserve and a 10 percent of ‘the stocks held by the C ommodity Credit 
reduction, it would result in a price support of 38.5 cents a pound, 
which, in our judgment, would price cotton out of many markets : and 
stimulate the increased use of substitutes. 

Mr. McSween. Thank you. 

Mr. Coap. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Shuman, you said that production 
of soybeans in 1959, was down about 7 percent. 

Mr. Suumay. I believe that is approximately correct. 

Mr. Coap. This production drop went along with the reduction in 
the price support, but you did not also say that in the previous years 
when the price supports were also reduced that soybean production 
went up. 

Mr. SHuMAN. Soybean production has been increasing. 

Mr. Coap. Do you not feel the slight decrease in produc ‘tion in soy- 
beans was geared in with the tremendous increase in corn ? 

Mr. Suuman. They are related, yes. 

Mr. Coap. Now, alluding to Mr. Short’s question, if I might. Was 
I to gather that the corn farmers of the Middle West are supposed to 
be happy with this program now ? 

Mr. Snort. I was wondering why they are unhappy inasmuch as 
conceivably farmers are unhappy when their income is reduced and 
I cannot see how this present corn program can possibly reduce the 
income of two-thirds of the corn farmers and about 80 and 90 per- 
cent of the corn that is produced. The price is higher than it was for 
that percentage before. 

Mr. Coap. Mr. Shuman, you are familiar with the corn section of 
the country; you come from that area. 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coap. Do you feel the corn farmers are happy with this pro- 
gram we have now ? 

Mr. Suuman. We have not heard of any great demand for change. 
I think they are much happier with this program than the one before. 

Now, I do not think any farmers are very happy with the present 
situation overall. But as far as the corn program is concerned, I 
have heard no real strong dissatisfaction with the present corn pro- 
gram from corn farmers. 

Mr. Coap. Well, Mr. Shuman, I want to make you an offer and I 
am very serious in this offer, I am just as serious as I can be. If I 
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arrange for a Sixth Iowa District meeting of all the Iowa farmers 
out there, will you attend with me? 

Mr. SuuMan. Well 

Mr. Coav. At your convenience. 

Mr. SuuMANn. We will e ndeavor to try to work it out. I have been 
at three county meetings in Iowa in the ‘last few months, and I found 
that there was no great t dissatist iction with the corn program. There 
isa great deal of dissatisfaction with the situation in agriculture, and 
I am dissatisfied, too, and I know what the blame for it is. It is 
the farm program that has priced these products in such way as to 
destroy markets and increase production and increase surplus. 

Back on Mr. Short’s point, this surplus is.primarily a creation of 
the farm program. 

Mr. Coan. In this offer, I am not proposing that you and I debate, 
but each of us will make a presentation from the same platform for 
all of the farmers of the sixth district to be invited at probably the 
largest place we can find. Yours, as you know, is the largest farm 
organization of the Sixth Iowa District, and I think perhaps also 
we ought to let the farmers somehow speak their voice at the same 
place. Ps 

Mr. Suuman. I would be very happy to participate in such a meet- 
ing, Of course, you say it would not be a debate. I do not know how 
you could keep it from being a debate when we have such differing 
opinions as we have. But we would have a very interesting time, I 
am sure, and I would be very happy to try to arrange it. 

Mr. Coap. We will endeavor to work it out and I thank you for 
obliging me. 

Mr. Suuman. I would be very glad to try to do so. 

Mr. Coan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacr. Is there anyone else who wants to debate? If not, we 
are very much obliged to you, Mr. Shuman. 

Mr. Suuman. Thank you very much, and I want to express appre- 
ciation to the committee for the wonderful attendance there has been 
here. 

Mr. Poace. We thank you very much. We will hold a meeting this 
afternoon. As I announced we will hold that meeting from 2: :30 to 3, 
but we will put that meeting off to from 3 to 3:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 5 p.m. ) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr, Poace. The committee will please come to order, and the Clerk 
will please call the roll. 

Members present subsequent to calling of roll were as follows: 
Re presentat ives Poage, Gathings, Jones of Missouri, H: agen, Johnson 
of Wisconsin, Breeding, Hogan, Levering, Hoeven, McIntire, Smith 
of Kansas, Quie, Short, May, Pirnie, and Latta. 

Also present: Representatives Springer, Wolf, and Hyde Murray, 
assistant clerk. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Springer, do you wish to present your witnesses ? 

Mr. SprINGER. = Chairman, this is Mr. Burwash, who is going to 
testify, and Mr. Grover Dubson, and Mr. Gerald Compton. These 
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gentlemen all live in my county, Champaign County, IIl., and may I 
say they are all farmers. 

Mr. Poace. We are delighted to have you with us. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Burwash, may I say, Mr. Chairman, is a tenant 
farmer, and the other two, I know Mr. Dubson is an owner, I believe 
Mr. Compton is an owner, too, so you have them here. 

Mr. Poace. We do not want to hasten anybody unduly, but we al] 
know the House is in session, and we shal] try to limit this hearing to 
30 minutes. 

We are delighted to have you gentlemen with us. Mr. Burwash, I 
believe you were going to present the statement for your colleagues? 

Mr. Burwasn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Poace. We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD BURWASH, ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY GERALD COMPTON AND GROVER 
DUBSON 


Mr. Burwasu. We will get right down to brass tacks here. 

We are just a bunch of farmers here from Illinois. We represent 
formally no group. We have worked on this plan for about a year, 
year and a half, with the assistance of the Agricultural colleges, 
various interested people in the farm problem; have attended a num- 
ber of meetings, and so forth, and have tried to work out a plan com- 
patible to as many aspects of the agricultural situation as we can be- 
come familiar with. 

Now, to get down to the meat of the problem, we believe that an 
effective farm program must recognize that the existing surpluses are 
with us and plan their use constructively and we think that the im- 
proved techniques in agriculture should be recognized. 

This has increased the percentage or the per-acre yields on feed 
grains 59 percent in the last 10 years. We would create a flexible 
formula for adjusting annual production to annual use. 

We believe that an effective adjustment program must be uniformly 
applied by areas, and a changeover of real production acres to con- 
servation. I would emphasize that “real production acres.” 

We believe there must be free operation of all production acres not 
in conservation. Furthermore, we believe that prices of farm com- 
modities should be made in the marketplace, and that we would provide 
for a referendum of the farmers setting forth the provisions and 
options in this program. 

Now then, the gist of the program is this: We would allow the 
farmer to operate his tilled acres as he sees fit. We would try to keep 
Government regulations and controls at a minimum with the goal, and 
I say, if it is attainable, of eventual elimination. 

We would use the marketplace as a guide, as I said before, for estab- 
lishing the values of these farm commodities, and we believe that 
legislative action should be taken to help us gain these goals. 

First of all, we would isolate the surplus now in the hands of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. We would remove it from storage 
only under certain specified conditions which would not depress the 
market price nor alienate international relations or be excessively 
burdensome to the taxpayers. 
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We would try to bring production in line with use of our com- 
modities at a price whic h the consumer w ould purchase them at, and 
the producer would operate equitably and, in turn, be a good con- 
sumer. 

We would provide for a liberal payment in kind, or a cash pay- 
ment, the funds for which would be obtainable by sale of these CCC 
commodities. ‘They would be sold on the open market; and these 
payments would be made for volunt: ary reduction of additional tilled 
acres. 

The sale of these surplus stocks would not affect the market price 
if they were properly controlled. 

We consider this to be a self-liquidating aspect of our program. 
We feel that it does not destroy existing wealth which appears to be 
contrary to the way the American people feel about wealth, these 
commodities represent wealth. 

We would have a referendum of the farmers to enable them to de- 
termine their own actions, present and future, without coercion by 
nonagricultural interests, and allowing them to make periodic changes 
as they see fit. 

We would tie crop production to the surplus. This would be man- 
datory, if approved, by a majority of the farmers, and this is where 
we differ from some of the other farm organizations; and it would 
apply to all commercial farms. 

It would operate on a simple formula of production minus use 
equals a surplus, if any, and it could conceivably be correlated to the 
cost-price relationship aifec ting farmers. 

We believe in the free operation of the crop acres tilled under this 
plan and that should be allowed. Here is something controversial, 
and we are not adamant about some of these things, you understand, 
on this program, but we think that a nonrecourse commodity loan 
would be advisable. We feel that loans from private lending insti- 
tutions have not been realistic to farmers’ needs as far as commodity 
loans are concerned. 

We would base this commodity loan on a figure less than the mar- 
ket price, and this would serve as a barometer or indicatdr, which- 
ever word you choose, serve as an indicator to the cost-price relation- 
ship which faces the farmer. 

We think that constructive legislation should be saved. We have 
in mind certain functions of the ASC, CCC, and other governmental 
agencies whose services are necessary to this plan. 

We believe that this program, or any program, should be given a 
chance to work, to prove or disprove itself, and to have clauses which 
allow for change or elimination as conditions demand. 

We believe that a periodic referendum submitted to farmers, 
possibly every 3 years, would be advisable. 

Do you have any questions as to how this would work? If you 
do, we would be glad to try to answer them. We do not presume 
to know all the answers. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course not, and when we question you we du not 
want you to think that it is necessarily condemnation of what you 
are trying to do, because I learned a long time ago that most any of 
us can pick up a program and pick what we can see to be holes in 

, although the basic structure may be a step in the right direction. 
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Certainly I recognize there is much merit in what you gentlemen have 
suggested here. 

But I wish to ask you about the storage costs. You contemplate, 
as I understand it, that you would not se 1 surpluses i into the market, 
then I understand you to say you wouldn’t sell the surpluses at the 
market pr ice, 

Just elaborate a little further on what you are going to do with 
the surpluses. 

Br. Burwasn. Alright, sir. 

We view the problem in this way: That you have two basic prob- 
lems here now. One solution is not necessarily compatible to these 
two problems. 

One problem is the existing surplus in the hands of the CCC bins, 
and we feel that has a market-depressing effect on the open market, 
It hasa depressing effect. 

Mr. Poace. I agree. 

Mr. Burwasn. The other problem we have is our ability as farmers 
to produce more each year than we are able to consume at a price 
at which we farmers can exist. 

Now then, we would solve the problem of the existing surplus, 
which is in the hands of the CCC by, first of all, freezing it and then, 
because it is wealth, and we do not feel that the American people 
are willing to destroy existing wealth—you all remember the little 
pig, they are still crying about them, p low under cotton, the potatoes 
up in Maine, and so forth and so on, so in order not to destroy these 
commodities that we already have produced, we would release them 
onto the open market only under certain conditions. 

Now then, under our plan we would allow a farmer to voluntarily 
take land out of production—now, these must be tilled acres—and 
for every square foot of ground that he took out the amount of 
commodity that he took out would be released on the open market. 

Mr. Poace. It is his normal production, is that correct 4 

Mr. Burwasu. I would say more nearly correctly his actual produc- 
tion, because we me base this on a year-to-year production. 

In other words, my production in corn this year was only 75 
bushels of corn to io acre, that is the way I would be paid; whereas 
next year, because of good weather and so forth and so on, perhaps 
my production jumped up to 100 bushels to the aere—— 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, but you are going to take out and release produe- 
tive acres. I have farmed, and I still operate a farm, and I never 
put my best 

Mr. Buxwaan, That is right; and I have been guilty of doing the 
same thing because, as far as I was concerned, there was a loophole 
in the law, and we would try to rectify this by stating that the farm- 
ers should rotate the acres that they take out. 

Now, I will gr: a you that the first year they take out their least 
productive acres, but they must rotate those because they will keep 
their least productive acres out if they do not. 

Mr. Poace. I think that is very helpful over a period of time. 
You will doubtless get some results on it. 

Mr. Burwasu. This is also to protect tenant farmers. 

Mr. Poacr. Would you pay the full normal— 

Mr. Burwasn. No, si! 
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Mr. Poacr (continuing). Annual production ? 

Mr. Burwasn. No, sir. 

Mr. PoaGe . What percentage of it? 

Mr. Burwasu. We cannot. afford to do that, I do not believe. 

Mr. Poacer. I do not think so either. 

Mr. Burwasu. You can hear all sorts of figures bandied about, 
and we have scratched our heads on that one too. 

We have come up with an idea that, perhaps, the most equitable 
general area would be around 60 percent, I would say, because you 
are saving money by not having to till the acres, you understand. 
Your overhe sad is lower. 

Mr. Poacr. You heard this morning, I am one of those who intro- 
duced the legislation here that would pay two-thirds of the normal 
production for taking land out of production. I frankly think it 
might be probably a little high. 

Mr. Burwasn. Well, I was not here for the full session this morn- 
ing and I, perhaps, missed that, but I was not aware of that. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not now know anybody-——— 

Mr. Burwasu. We are not adamant about this because we are not 
that smart. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, in other words, you think somewhere between a 
half and two-thirds? 

Mr. Bourwasn. I think so. I think we could get along with that; 
yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. All right. 

Now, Mr. Burwash 

Mr. Burwasu. There are other ways, if I may interrupt, sir 

Mr. Poacer. Certainly. 

Mr. Burwasu. There are other ways in which we would remove 
this existing surplus. 

Now, we realize that these commodities are on storage, they are 
perishable. 

When a given bushel of grain owned by the CCC goes out of con- 
dition, on that day grain from the open market would be bought back 
and put into storage; the out-of-condition grain would go onto the 
market, and this would, in our opinion, prevent advantage being taken 
by grain going out of storage by speculators, and so forth. 

Another w ay we would do is if the Government saw fit to subsidize 
exports of grain to needy countries, as long as it would not upset the 
economy, the world economy or whatever it happened to be, if they 
saw fit to take grain out of these bins, that is all right with us. It 
just gets rid of it that much sooner. 

Mr. Poace. Well now, you suggested that you would balance the 
production with the demand 

Mr. Burwasn. Yes. 

Mr. Poace (continuing). For basic crops; and would use as strict 
controls as were needed in order to achieve that. I agree with you 
entirely that we cannot support prices unless we are willing to accept 
real controls which will function. 

Mr. Burwasu. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. You may require unit controls instead of acreage 
controls. 

I think the acreage control program has not been as effective as we 
would like to have seen it. There are a good many reasons for it, and 
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maybe acreage controls would work with some crops, but probably the 
unit control would work more effectively. 

What do you think about using units instead of acres, I mean 
bushels, pounds, and bales? 

Mr. Burwasn. From my own standpoint I could not go along with 
it, and I will tell you our own experience with the situation in the 
Corn Belt. 

If we wanted to go along with the program we were allotted a num- 
ber of acres. These were based on history. 

I happen to have been one who had his toes stepped on under this 
program. We have a pretty general rotation. Corn is our profit 
crop. 

They had me down to less than 25 percent of my acreage in corn be- 
cause I had been one who followed a rotation rec ommended by some 
of the State universities, and so forth, as opposed to some of my neigh- 
bors, and we are in a cash grain area, who had as high as 100 percent 
of their land in corn. 

Now then, when the acreage allotments came out, my allotment was 
way down, and men who farmed, farmers who farmed a third of what 
I farmed, had the privilege of raising more corn than I had. 

Now then, that is what happens. This creates dissatisfaction among 
farmers when you get into a situation like this. 

Now then, as far as bushel: age control is concerned, if that were 
implemented in our area, it would create again great dissatisfaction, 
and an administrative prob le m there that i believe would almost be 
unsalable because you would have farmers fighting each other and 
biting each others backs because we take pride in our ability to pro- 
duce, in our land and fertility program, and so forth, and so on, and 
when a group of men sit up here and tell me that I can produce only 
10,000 bushels of corn, and a farmer who farms next door to me, across 
the fence, he can produce 12,000, and I am convinced in my own mind 
that that farmer never raised 12,000 bushels of corn all the time I 
have known him, and this occurs, and it occurred in the soil bank 
when they started determining payments per acre, and that sort of 
thing, great dissatisfaction arose because of the values placed upon 
the productive capacity of the farms. 

Mr. Poace. Well, doesn’t that all simply go to the honesty and eff- 
ciency of the determination of whi . you have actuaily produced in 
the past? It raises the equity of a program based upon history. I 
have never believed that a program based entirely upon history was 
entirely sound. Would that not be the situation, whether your limi- 
tation is on acreage, or whether it is on bushels? 

Mr. Burwasn. I think you would run into the same trouble either 
on acreage or on bushels. 

Mr. Poagr. I think so, too. That is why I am asking. Certainly 
with bushels we have a more effective control, that is all I am trying 
to say. 

Mr. Burwasn. Yes, that would be very effective; I am with you on 
that; yes. 

Mr. Poacr. And if we put the control based on bushels I realize the 
same defects, the same errors would creep into it that would creep 
into the present program. 

Mr. Burwasn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. If you are given an unfair history— 
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Mr. Burwasn. That is right. 

Mr. Poace (continuing). It is going to be unfair whether it is in 
acres or in bushels. 

Mr. Burwasu. And a farmer is going to lie if his economic situa- 
tion is in jeopardy—he is apt to—the pressures are there. 

Mr. Poacz. Well, to hasten on, that brings me to just exactly one of 
the questions I think we ought to discuss. 

You have suggested, as many others have, and I know in all good 
faith, that we could, by balancing production and demand, in effect, 
give us the price which would be a “fair price,” whatever we think 
that might be. Certainly it would be a much better price than we 
are getting today. 

I want to call your attention to the impossibility of making that 
work for cotton, which is ofttimes our greatest cash crop in the United 
States. 

As was pointed out this morning, and Mr. Shuman well pointed 
out, if you put the price of cotton too high in the United States, why, 
your consumer is going to buy rayon and not cotton, and the mills 
are going to run first one rayon thread out of eight, and then four 
rayon threads out of eight in cloth that sells as cotton, 

So you simply cannot put the price too high on the domestic mar- 
ket and sel] in competition, with—— 

Mr. Burwasu. The foreign market. 

Mr. Poacr (continuing). And compete with synthetics, 

Wouldn’t your remedy be here if applied to cotton to be simply 
to drive us out of the cotton business ? 

Mr. Burwasu. Well, now, then, you get into another situation 
here. We do not have the answer because we are not cotton men, and 
I just got an education from a cotton man here, 

Mr. Poacr. I realize that, but I am merely trying to present it to 
you. The program that will work for one commodity may not work 
with another, 

Mr. Bur Waa. Now, would you be in a better position as a cotton 
man if all the existing surpluses were frozen 4 

Mr. Poace. My own view is—and I am only speaking for my- 
self-—-I do not think practically or politically that this Nation can 
continue a farm program based on freezing the surpluses. 

The President told us within the las t 2 months that next year the 
storage of the surp uses would cost us $1 billion a year. I do not 
think this Congress 1s going to continue to put up $1 billion a year 


to carry the s rpluses; and, consequently, 1 cannot believe that we 
can seriously cacuiilod a progr: im that ln volves Cc arrying these sur- 
pluses indefinitely because we have to cut down that cost to the tax- 
payer, 


Mr. Burwasn. Well, my answer to that is, if I may interrupt, I 
think in my ignor _s that the cotton problem can be solved just as 
the corn would, I am not mistaken, in that the freezing of this 
commodity, wh: Ae ver it happens to be, we have a self-liquidating plan 
here that 1s dependent upon how muc nh you are willing to pay the pro- 
ducer of these commodities to take ad litional land out of production. 

Now, you gentlemen in Congress can argue until from here to 
kingdom’ come on this, and still not hurt the farmer, as much, other 
than in his capacity as a taxpayer, because if you want to make a high 
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per acre payment to the producer, you can gather in some of these 
high-producing acres. 

If your payment per acre is low, you can concentrate on the mar. 
ginal and submarginal areas, and you will not get an acre out of 
your 

Mr. Poagr. I agree with you, you can do exactly what you are 
saying in regard to corn. You can balance your supply and demand. 
But the point I am making is, if you balance supply and demand at 
a high price on cotton, that you simply do not sell any cotton, 

You can reduce the cotton production in the United States to 
where it should bring 50 cents a pound, but how many pounds are 
going to sell at 50 cents when rayon is selling at 26? 

Mr. Burwasu. Well, in that respect, then, our idea of supply and 
demand relationship, as I see it, it would increase your supply because 
nobody is buying it. 

Mr. Poaar. It would increase your supply and lower your price, 

Mr. Burwasu. And lower your price. Therefore, wouldn't you, 
as a cotton farmer, cut down your acres the following year ¢ 

Mr. Poacr. I think you have hit upon the thing which I discussed 
this morning, which I think is the crux of most of our difference of 
opinion. 

I think this is the great difference of opinion which I have with Mr, 
Benson, and I do not think Mr. Benson is a man with horns or that 
he is just-——— 

Mr. Burwasn. No, what you are going to get at, because you are 
going to do the same thing that we in the Corn Belt are arguing 
about, our seed corn sales are really up this year among our seed 
companies. That might be of interest to you gentlemen. I think the 
farmers are anticipating a great, large, treme sndous corn acre: ige this 
year. This is our cash crop. 

Mr. Poace. Well, I think that wherever you live in a cash crop 
country, whether it be corn or whether it be wheat or whether it be 
cotton or whether it be tobacco, and you see your price taken away 
from you, and you have no control, your answer is, of course, to 
try to produce more of the commodity in order to make up in volume 
what you lose in price. 

That is true wherever you are producing a cash crop. I realize 
that you happen to be in a cash corn area, and that a large part of 
the corn area in the United States is not cash corn, but I think your 
cash corn area works just the same as the wheat area does, and just the 
same as the cotton area does. 

But there are a great many people who believe that all you have 
got to do to reduce production of any cash crop is to lower the price. 

Mr. Burwasu. It does not work that way. 

Mr. Poacr. They say that if you lower the price the farmers won't 
produce so much. 

Mr. Burwasu. We might change to another. 

Mr. Poace. In Illinois you certainly do have something to change 
to. But if you lived in eastern Colorado, what would you change to! 
You are growing wheat. What do you change to when you stop 
growing wheat ? 

Mr. Burwasu. It beats me. Sugar beets, maybe. 
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Mr. Poacre. Well, you have controls on sugar beets, so you are 
not going to go to that then; and if you are living in perhaps eastern 

North Carolina, and you are growing tobacco, what are you going to 
chs unge to? I mean simply this, whether you have a cash crop and do 
not have the ability to change it—you are fortunate in having the 
ability to change to two or three ¢ rops—but in most cash crop areas 
that abili ty does not exist. 

Mr. Burwasu. Well, as we said previously, we are not too familiar 
with the problems that exist in other parts of the country. The sur- 
plus is in the feed grains to a great extent. That is not to eliminate 
cotton; I realize you have gota problem there. 

Mr. Poace. I will grant you that the feed-grain problem is a basic 
problem; I grant you it is a more serious problem than the wheat 
problem. I think the feed- grain problem is more basic to agriculture 
than any other because it involves our livestoc k and dairying yand poul- 
try, and it involves all of our high-protein programs, as Is see it. 

‘| think our feed-grain program comes nearer to being the key to 
all of the problems of agriculture than any other commodity. 

Mr. Burwasu. Perhaps I should point out in our explanation of 
this program that we would make no payments for the mandatory 
acres we take out of production. 

We do that with the belief, from our discussions with economists at 
lowa State, and dare I mention it, and some, even some of those of 
the Illinois Agriculture School, that with a 1 percent reduction in 
the supply of a commodity you will get more than a 1 percent in- 
crease In price. 

Mr. Poace. I think that is unquestionably true, and I think it is 
something that has been so generally overlooked in most commodi- 
ties, where you will get from 2 to 5 percent increase in price for a 1 
percent reduction. 

So, to my mind it is perfectly silly to reduce your price in an effort 
to bring down production. You ought to reduce production and 
bring your price up. 

Mr. Burwasn. That is the way we feel about it. 

Mr. Poace. Because it does not take nearly as much a reduction in 
production as it does in price to achieve the balance. 

Mr. Burwasu. This is based on the inelasticity of demand for agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr. Poace. I think you are exactly right on that. 

Now, let me ask you how much land you propose to require the 
farmer to put in reserve without compensation, that. is, to reduce his 
acres without compensation. Again I call your attention to the bill 
that was under discussion this morning, the bill which a great many 
of us have introduced. It requires a 10-percent reduction, without 
compensation; and then it allows an additional 30 percent if the 
farmer wants to—— 

Mr. Burwasu. If the farmer wants it. 

Mr. Poace (continuing). And provides payment in kind, 

Mr. Burwasn. Is your program optional or mandatory ¢ 

Mr. Poace. Technically, it is optional. But if a man is going to 
get the benefits of a price support program, he has to participate in the 
program. There is no fine on him. He is not going to the penitenti- 
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ary if he does not participate, but he simply will get the world price 
and I do not think there are many farmers who are going to want to 
operate on that low price. 

Mr. Burwasu. Oddly enough, when we were studying this we came 
up with an optional program similar to this with a limit of 25 percent 
on the amount of tillable acres that he could take out of production 
with no payment, such as you are proposing here. 

However, we got stomped on by the powers that be because they call 
it an incentive payment plan and, well, I am not familiar with how 
much at this time, how much we thought it would cost. I think it ran 
around $2 billion, 25 percent payments to the farmers per year, but 
that was prohibitive in their estimation, so we tried to come up with 
the other plan. 

In other words, you are going to get cooperation—I agree with you, 
you either are going to have to buy it and get them in, or you are goin 
to have to force them to come in, and have everybody be treated alike 
and receive the same benefits. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you find the same objection to a direct or incentive 
payment that a great many others do? 

Now, let me say to you that I am a member of the Farm Bureau, 
and have been ever since it was organized in the State of Texas, and 
I am still a member, and I pay my dues. I find no objection to the 
direct payment program. 

Mr. Burwasu. We got into this discussion, and developed, in my 
mind, into a question of semantics, more than anything else. And I 
still feel that our original program had much merit, and I do not 
have the objection to what they discuss, or what they knocked us down 
for. 

Mr. Poace. I think you can pretty well understand that many of us 
feel that that kind of a program would enable us to solve what I think 
is a rather unique problem with cotton, by allowing a reasonably fair 
return and, at the same time, letting tlie cotton move on to the world 
market and move it into domestic consumption in competition with 
rayon. 

Mr. Burwasn. I see what you are after. 

Mr. Poace. And we do not see how else we are going to do it. 

It is true that we presently have a subsidy on cotton which is cost- 
ing the taxpayers $40 for every bale that is sold abroad. But it only 
goes to foreign mills. It enables foreign mills to buy their cotton 
cheaper than American mills by $40 a bale, which is right substantial. 
That is 8 cents a pound. 

Now, do you see any difference in the morality, or see where it is 
thoroughly moral to subsidize the price of cotton goods in Japan or in 
Spain and refuse to do it in the United States? 

Mr. Burwasn. None. 

Mr. Poacer. I am taking too long, and Iam very much obliged to you 
for this interesting discussion. You have given us a very interesting 
discussion, and I appreciate it, but some of the other members may 
have questions. 

Mr. Hoeven. Does your proposal apply to all surplus stocks held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation ? 
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Mr. Burwasu. Yes. We feel they should be free to market them as 
they see fit; to keep from, however, flooding the market we would not 
want them to do that, but they are limited about how they market 
them by the number of acres taken out of production. 

Mr. Horven. You are recommending a complete freeze of Com- 
modity Credit surplus stocks except for two exceptions: One, replace 
off-grade commodity by immediate purchase; you mean that any 
farmer can purchase off-grade corn out of a Commodity Credit bin 
without any relation to the 105 percent parity figure? 

Mr. Burwasu. This would be sold at the market price, yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. To any farmer who wants it? 

Mr. Burwasu. If it was out of condition and so declared. 

Mr. Hoeven. At the market price? 

Mr. Burwasu. At the market price. 

Mr. Hoeven. Then you would repeal the 105 percent parity provi- 
sion ? 

Mr. Burwasu. I believe I would. It could go out in emergencies, 
too. This is Government-owned stocks, as we see it. 

Mr. Hoeven. Yes, I understand. What would you do in case of 
an emergency if we needed some of the surplus stocks ? 

Mr. Burwasu. I would get rid of it. If it is a national emergency, 
we are part of the country, too. 

Mr. Horven. Well, suppose the Government wanted it to take care 
of an emergency, a shortage of feed in some area ? 

Mr. Burwasu. As long as it was not competitive with the open 
market, certainly. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Gatuines. No questions. 

Mr. Poacs. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInrire. No questions. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I do not want to be impertinent, but I just wondered 
when you made this statement, “the powers that be,” would you mind 
amplifying that? 

Mr. Burwasu. I do not feel that I want to get into a controversy 
with anyone over this. . 

Mr. Jones. I can understand that. I wonder if this conservation 
reserve that you referred to is not rather a misnomer in that when we 
think of conservation reserve, we think of a long-term program and 
it would be more of an acreage reserve rather than a conservation 
reserve, would it not ? 

Mr. Burwasu. Yes, it would, because we claim this to be a self- 
liquidating program, and if we at some future date were able to con- 
sume everything that we produce as farmers, and had no existing sur- 
plus on hand, then the program would be liquidating. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, with this rotation that you are putting 
into, making mandatory, what would happen in the programs that we 
have already set up, the several million acres that we already have in a 
conservation program ¢ 

Would you just set that aside and a fellow would have to put addi- 
tional land into your so-called conservation reserve in addition to 
that he already had in a conservation program ? 
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Mr. Burwasu. I think that probably those contracts that exist 
today would be liquidated or discontinued, and one of the things that 
we tried to avoid is disturbing the area practices as they exist. 

For instance, in some areas, they have a rotation of wheat, a 50- 
percent wheat, we will say, and 50- percent summer fallow, due to 
moisture conditions, and so forth and so on. We would— 

Mr. Jones. Of course, your program would be very helpful to them 
because they are already practicing the rotation. 

Mr. Burwasu. Well, that is the area average. It is existing there, 

In addition to that, they would take out the minimum requirement 
for that year to keep production in line with consumption. This is a 
year-to-year basis that changes from year to year. 

Mr. Jonrs. But the conservation program ‘that we have in effect 
now, where a person, say, had started a tree planting program, for in- 
stance, why, he could not rotate that, of course. 

Mr. Burwasn. No. 

Mr. Jones. And you would not want him to take that and put that 
land back into crops? 

Mr. Burwasu. No, that would be defeating the purpose. 

Mr. Jones. You have taken that into consideration / 

Mr. Burwasn. I think he should; I think you are right. 

Mr. Jones. I guess you did answer Mr. Poage’s question as to the 
amount you would pay for above the 15 percent, is it, where you begin 
paying there now / 

Mr. Burwasn. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Ten percent would be in the pasture or hay which could 
be sold / 

Mr. Burwasu. Now, these are just examples depending on an area, 

Mr, Jones. I know they are just examples, but what would happen, 
in other words, we have many areas of the country where they are 
already, of course, growing hay for sale asa cash crop. 

Mr. Burwasn. Right. 

Mr. Jones. And the fact he put the hay acreage in there, that fellow 
would not be making any contribution at all, would he ? 

Mr. Burwasn. I think he has already contributed. 

Mr. Jones. Youthink he has already made a contribution ? 

Mr. Burwasn. That is right: and I do not thmk he would be 
penalized, and I do ont think he would be penalized in example B. 

Mr. Jones. How about an alfalfa grower getting three or four cut- 
tings a year, he is in a pretty profit: able business, is he not ? 

Mr. Burwasu. That is all right. We do not feel a man should be 
penalized for efficiency. 

Mr. Jones. What about after he gets the payment; you still say 
that on the 

Mr. Burwasu. When he puts into conservation reserve that means 
that he is not going to receive any, or he is not going to be able to 
harvest anything from that acreage, you understand that. 

Mr. Jones. That is 5 percent? 

Mr. Burwasn. Yes, that is 5 percent, he harvests nothing; and then 
if he throws additional acreage into conservation acres to collect a 
payment from the existing surplus, then he will not harvest anything 
from that either. 
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Mr. Jones. Well then—— 

Mr. Burwasu. You follow me? 

Mr. Jones. You say about the remaining crop area you are going to 
have a free operation / ; 

Mr. Burwasu. Remaining crop area, free operation, and this is 
yptional as to what he throws into this additional acreage. ‘This is 
optional. He does not have to do that. 

Mr. Jones. When you say “free,” in other words, he would get into, 
say, crops that are jason’ now, and on which we have controls, 
he could get into those areas, too ¢ 

Mr. Burwasu. If he saw fit on the acres that he farms and tills 
under this plan he can plant anything he wishes. 

Mr. Jones. He can even make those more productive and grow even 
more ‘ 

Mr. Burwasu. If he wishes. However, the following year, if our 
national over-production goes up, then it means that each and every 
commercial farmer will take out additional acres to compensate for 
that. 

Mr. Jones. That is just his additional acres, or is this nationwide ? 

Mr. Burwasu. This would be nationwide commercial farms. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, a person who, say, in your corn area 
there, took out, say, 25 percent, and he did not get paid, he got paid 
for the 10 percent of that 25, is that right, if he took out 25- percent 
he would be paid for 10 percent of it ¢ 

Mr. Burwasu. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. And then he could conceivably increase the production 
on the remaining 75 percent to grow more than he had been grow- 
ing on the 100 percent ¢ 

Mr. Burwasn. If he was capable of doing that he should be al- 
lowed to do it. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. I notice that you make great emphasis or you place 
quite a bit of emphasis, on the crop rotation. Is it not an accepted 
practice now, and becoming more and more so, not to rotate crops? 

Mr. Burwasu. This has been one of the factors in our area that has 
come to the fore in the past several years, due to research, technology 
and government programs. 

Mr. Smrru. And it will not be very long until it will be accepted 
practice not to rotate crops in the higher production areas of central 
Illinois, will it not ? 

Mr. Burwasn. You can get two different views on that among the 
so-called experts. They claim that we should go more to a meat econ- 
omy in our area even though we are cash grain at the present, time. 

Mr. Surrx. Do you think that your program will work in south- 
ern Illinois, parts of Iowa. and parts of Nebraska ? 

Mr. Burwasn. I think so. 

Mr. Smirn. Would you make any distinction between a farmer who 
irrigates and one who does not ? 

Mr. Burwasn. I do not believe we could. 

Mr. Smirn. iif vou think that any distinction should be made in 
the number of wheat acres a man should have whether he has to leave 
out 50 percent of his tillable acres every year because of rainfall 
deficiency ? 
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Mr. Burwasu. No, because that man has a choice of farming or not 
farming there as he sees fit. 

Mr. Sarru. Well now, you are just going to run him off the farm, 
is that it? 

Mr. Burwasn. I do not think so. If he can compete favorably 
there, that is up to him. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, I think your program has got a lot of merit. | 
believe you and Alabama were together in the National Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Burwasu. I understand they helped us along. 

Mr. SmirH. You do not know that? 

Mr. Burwasn. I do not know that, but I understood it. 

Mr. Smiru. That is all. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jonnson. No. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Quie 4 

Mr. Qum. No. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Hagen? Mr. Short? Mr. Latta? 

Mr. Latra. No questions. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Hogan? 

Mr. Levering? 

Mr. Springer, do you want to say anything or ask any questions? 

Mr. Sprincer. Reduced to the irreducible, Mr. Chairman, this pro- 
gram, as I understand it, is a set-aside and, second, is a formula for 
reducing acreage in order to put the balance of supply and demand in 
position, and the third is in the form of payment in kind. Those are 
the three parts of the program asI have them. I thought this ought 
to be in a nutsell his three-point program in that it represents those 
three major points. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you. 

Mr. Wolf is with us. Would you care to propound a question ? 

Mr. Worr. I would like to ask the gentleman, and may I say I am 
happy to have this program presented here, I know, as a fact, that 
there were several very active members of the farm bureau from 
Iowa who went to the national convention with an open mind of sup- 
porting your program, and without mentioning names, and I do not 
want to get into personalities, did you find there was some active ac- 
ceptance of your program in Iowa? 

Mr. Burwasu. Yes, there was. We saw an acceptance of this gen- 
eral idea of land retirement, and have seen it, evidence of it, since 
among the respected people in Iowa, both at the land-grant colleges 
and in political circles. 

Mr. Poacr. Would the gentleman yield ? 

I think the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Wolf, has introduced legis- 
lation that covers most of the same things that you covered because, 
as I see it, the very things you are asking for are the identical things 
that are in the bill that was discussed so much this morning, and the 
gentleman from Iowa is an author of one of those bills, and it does 
do the three things that Mr. Springer just pointed out that were in- 
volved. They are all involved in your bill, as I understand it, Mr. 
Wolf. 

Mr. Wotr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Burwasu. I would like to point out, if I may, the farmers in 
our area, and we are next door neighbors to the gentlemen who tes- 
tified this morning, are not happy, and these might be due to a variety 
of reasons, but when we get unhappy due to an economic situation 
this is apt to attend to make radicals out of us, or radical—maybe 
radical, demands upon you gentlemen, and I think that this farm 
situation deserves fast action because we are in tough shape down in 
our neighborhood, and we are the belt buckle of the Corn Belt. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, some months ago I made the statement that I 
was afraid we would never pass a general farm bill with very much 
meaning to it until the price of hogs had dropped to a dime. I do 
not want the price of hogs to drop to a dime, but I am still more or less 
of the opinion that we are not going to get very far until farmers 
are presented with something of that kind. 

Excuse me, Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. Wotr. That is all right, Mr. Chairman. 

I was happy to say, among the folks who supported you, were a 
couple of farm bureau presidents who were active, and who helped 
me with the thinking in the bill I introduced. That is why I asked 
you the question. I do not want to get into personalities, and I am 
happy to get this comment because it was my belief that there were 
a large number of farm bureau people who followed your position 
in my State, although my State leadership tried to say this was 
not true, and that is why I appreciate your comment very much. 

Mr. Burwasu. We found them. They were scattered around, but 
they came instructed before they got there. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there other questions ? 

Mr. Hocan. Mr. Chairman, if I might ask a question. 

Do you say that members who came, came instructed how to vote 
at the farm bureau meeting ? 

Mr. Burwasu. I said that without thinking about it. I had bet- 
ter retract that because I cannot prove it. 

Mr. Poage. That is all right. 

Mr. Wolf would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Worr. This deals with the mechanics of your national conven- 
tion, if you please, and I do not want to embarrass you if you do not 
wish to answer it. I am not even a member of this committee, and I 
am only here by grace of the chairman and the courtesy of the gentle- 
men. 

Why was it that there was no opportunity to present your program 
in open debate on the floor? It is my feeling, and I have been a mem- 
ber of the farm bureau for many years, too, and I would like to think 
still a practical farmer, that this was never given an opportunity to 
be heard on the floor. 

I understood it was taken up in committee. I have never attended 
a national convention. I am interested in the mechanics of it. Would 
you care to tell us about that ? 

Mr. BurwasuH. Well, if you are interested, as we see it, it is this: We 
held our Illinois convention about 1 month before the national 
convention. 
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The president of the IAA is unable to take any action until such 
time as he is instructed by his organization, the IAA being the 
Illinois Farm Organization. 

One month after that comes the AF BF meeting. 

Now, it takes a lot of work after something has been adopted to dis- 
seminate that information around the 48 or 50 States of the United 
States. 

We got some of that done but not all of it. We got help from Cali- 
fornia and Texas and Nebraska and some of the other States. 

However, it was very disheartening to have individuals from these 
other States come up to us and say, “We have heard about your 
program. Tell us more about it. 

After the explanation they said, “We would like to support that 
but we cannot do so at this time.” 

Well, our hands were tied. 

Now, as far as saying we did not have an opportunity to present 
it on the floor is concerned, that is not quite true. 

Mr. Worr. I did not mean to imply that. I was merely interested 
in the mechanics of how it happened it was not possible-——— 

Mr. BurwasuH. Well, it was evident to us—— 

Mr. Wo Fr (continuing). Or that it did not happen. 

Mr. Burwasu. Yes. 

It was evident to us that we did not have sufficient support to 
earry this through the AFBF. We did not want to get it killed 
by an outright vote. 

We tried to get the people, the board, to accept this for study for 
a year, and avoida killing vote. 

We ran into trouble on the floor through the opposition because they 
didn’t want to allow us that. 

The next best thing in order to avoid getting it killed was to ask 
that it be tabled, and it was. It has not been killed yet. 

Mr. Worr. If I may, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Poace. Certainly. 

Mr. Wor. Then it is your plan to bring it back next year and hope 
for a little more support ¢ 

Mr. Burwasu. It is not my position to say that, but to leave it 
to the leadership to carry the ball. 

Mr. Wotr. You would hope to? 

Mr. Burwasn. As an individual, yes. 

Mr. Wor. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Did you have any other comments or did either one 
of your associates have any comments / 

Mr. Burwasu. Only to thank you very much for this hearing. 

Mr. Poace. We are very much obliged to you for coming and very 
much obliged to Mr. Springer for bringing you. We think it has been 
worthwhile to hear your discussion, 

Mr. Garnrncs. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say to these gentle- 
men, that I have served with Mr. Springer for a number of years in 
the House, and I consider him a most capable and devoted legislator, 
and I think that you gentlemen should be proud of the splendid rep- 
resentation you have in the Congress. 

Mr. Burwasu. That is a compliment to our choice. Thank you. 
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Mr. Poacr. I would like to insert in the record a telegram dated 
February 29, 1960, from Morris Wolf, president of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
February 29, 1960. 
Hon. Haroip D. Coo.tey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Once again today now for the second time since our founding in 1871 no trans- 
actions in cotton futures were consummated on the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change. In addition to this zero day, several days last week saw only 200 bales 
total trade on our exchange. We earnestly request that our recommendations 
to the Department of Agriculture be adopted and announced at once. Imme- 
diate relief is desperately needed as otherwise the services of the exchange will 
be permanently destroyed. 

Morris Wo tr, President. 


Mr. Poace. If there is nothing further to come before the committee 
we will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, at which 
time I hope the chairman is present and he will call the meeting to 
order. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p.m., the hearing adjourned to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Wednesday, March 2, 1960.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2, 1960 


House or REeprEesENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present : Representatives Cooley (presiding) , Poage, Gathings, Al- 
bert, Thompson, Jones of Missouri, Hagen, Johnson of Wisconsin, 
Jennings, Matthews, McGovern, Coad, Breeding, Stubblefield, Me- 
Sween, Hogan, Levering, Hoeven, Dague, Belcher, McIntire, Dixon, 
Smith, Quie, Short, May, Pirnie, and Latta. 

Also present: Christine S. Gallagher, clerk, and Hyde H. Murray, 
assistant clerk. 

The CriatrMANn. The committee will please be in order. 

The Chair recognizes Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
should like to introduce some of my cons stituents: Mr. T aylor Allen. 
in charge of agricultural stabilization in the southwest territory of 
the United States; his son Don; his wife; they are good farmers from 
Utah: also Mr. Israelson and Mr. Rob ‘rts. 

The CrairMan. We are very delighted to have you with us. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, if I can also have the opportunity, I 
would be very happy to introduce to the committee a very outstand- 
ing young farmer from North Dakota, a constituent of mine, Dick 
Costerman. We are very glad to have you here with us. 

The Cuairman. We are very glad to h: ave you with us. 

We have the numerous authors of bills. J rhe first on the list is Hon. 
Leroy Anderson from Montana, who a followed by Mrs. Gracie Pfost 
from Idaho. Hon. Clem Miller of California, Hon. Neal Smith of 
Iowa, and Hon. Byron Johnson of Colorado. 

I have about 17 others, and I think Mr. Anderson here can discuss 
the general provisions of the bill, which all of these authors have in- 
troduced, so we will be glad to hear you now, sir. But we do hope 
you will bear in mind we have numerous other witnesses whom we 
will have to eall. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEROY ANDERSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 
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I am appearing before you today in support of my general farm 
bill, H.R. 10357, and identical companion measures introduced by 
members of this committee and other Members of Congress. 

[ do have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, and if it is agree- 
able with the committee, I would ask that my statement be ine luded 
as written and I would summarize it in the interests of conserving 
time. 

The CHarrMan. You may deliver it to the reporter. 

Mr. Anprrson. I also have a brief analysis of the provisions of 
this legislation, and if this has not already been inserted in the rec ord, 
I would ask that this appear in the record following my statement, 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, it will be submitted for the 
record. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In spite of the long hours of work and the technical assistance that 
has gone into this bill, I am sure that there are corrections and im- 
provements still to be made, and I hope that witnesses before this 
committee will point out how the bill may be improved, and I know 
that the experience and the wisdom of this committee will be able to 
recognize and include those suggestions which would really improve 
hema. 

I do believe that the main framework of the Family Farm Income 
Act of 1960, as our bill is called, is sound and will stand the test of 
years and of the varying conditions it must meet. 

This bill adopts a commodity-by-commodity approach with each 
program developed by the producers of that commodity, and ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote of those producers before it goes into 
effect. 

A large selection of tools is made available for use in setting up 
these commodity programs, including marketing agreements, quotas, 
allotments, and a wide v ariety of income st: abilization methods, all 
of which are listed in full in section 156(c). Importantly to this 
committee and every taxpayer, strict limitations are placed upon the 
Government costs, and upon Government participation. 

In the first place, the cost of any commodity program may not ex- 
ceed 5 percent of the estimated value of the produc tion of that com- 
modity. This would result in a drastic reduction in Government 
farm program costs. In fact, to a fraction of the present level. 

Secondly, there will be no additional acquisition or storage by the 
Government of any agricultural commodities. 

Thirdly, provision is made for an orderly reduction of present sur- 
pluses, and I estimate that most present surpluses would be disposed 
of in from 3 to 5 years. 

Finally, payments or benefits under this act would be limited to not 
over $10,000 to any farm family in any one year, and some of the bills 
have a limitation of $5,000 to any farm family. 

Title 2 of this act would, in effect, convert present Government 
stocks of surplus grains into high protein food for distribution to 
schools and to the needy. 

Title 3 will eliminate the production of soil depleting crops on up 
to 60 million acres of farmland, and devote it to soil building practices. 

The first 10 percent of the producer’s tillable acres put into this 
program would be contributed without cost. Up to an additional 30 
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percent may go into the soil building base and for this additional 30 
percent the producer will, in general, receive a payment in kind from 
Government surplus stocks of two-thirds of his normal annual yield. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation permits the farmer to develop his 
own program and make his own decisions. It will save the Govern- 
ment billions of dollars and it will assure the consumer ample supplies 
of food and fiber at fair prices. 

Finally, it will assure the farmer, if he is willing to bring his pro- 
duction into line with consumption, that he will receive a fair price for 
what he produces. 

I thank the committee for this opportunity and will be glad to an- 
swer any questions. 

The Cuarmman. Will you explain a little more in detail the pay- 
ment-in-kind provision? If I understand it, the farmer has to agree 
to take out 10 percent of his land, to begin with. 

Mr. Anperson. This soil building base provision under this title 
will require that any farmer who participates in a program developed 
under this bill must, as a condition precedent to acquiring any of the 
benefits of that program, put into the soil building base 10 percent. of 
his tillable acres. For this 10 percent he receives no payment. 

The Cuatrman. Now then, the other provision is that he may put in 
up to 30 percent ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir; and for this additional 30 percent he will 
receive up to two-thirds of his normal production—— 

The Cuatrmayn. Is it an additional 30 percent ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Up to an additional 30 percent, so that he might 
have 

The CHarrMANn. In other words, he could put 40 percent of his 
land in? 

Mr. Anperson. He might have a maximum of 40 percent of his 
land. 

The Cuatrman. And he would get payment in kind on 30 percent ? 

Mr. ANperson. On that amount over the 10 percent. 

The Cuatrman. The limit there would be 60 million acres that 
might go in under that provision ? : 

Mr. Anperson. I do not quite understand, sir. 

The CrAmman. What acreage provision, 60 million acres? 

Mr. Anperson. That was a rough estimate, first taking out the 10 
percent, and then assuming that a substantial number of farmers 
would put in an additional amount somewhere between 10 and 40 per- 
cent total. 

Mr. Poace. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Poacre. I do not think Mr, Anderson meant to say that there 
was a limit of 60 million acres on the amount which could be retired ; 
that rather he thought that it would insure taking out as much as 60 
million acres because 10 percent itself, if all farmers participated in 
it, would take out about 38 million acres, assuming there are 380 mil- 
lion acres in cultivation in the United States, and then if you had 
another 10 percent taken out, you would get 76 million acres taken 
out. It seems to me perfectly reasonable that you would get at least 
that much. It was my hope we would get as much as 76 or 80 million 
acres taken out because I am one of those who thinks you have got to 
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take out between 75 and 80 million acres to make any reserve worth- 
while. 

So I would feel that what you intended to say was that it would 
assure taking out at least 60 million acres, and that theoretically jt 
can take out 152 million acres, assuming there are 380 million acres in 
cultivation in the United States at the present time. 

Mr. Anverson. Without making a survey of farmers’ intentions, 
it would be exceedingly difficult to estimate how much it is. 

The CHarrman. Did not the President in his message say some- 
thing about 60 million acres ? 

Mr. Anperson. He would like to have 60 million acres taken out. 

The CuHatrman. He would like to take out as many as 60 million 
acres ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. And we think this bill will take out 60 million acres 
or more. 

Mr. Betcuer. Now, the gentleman from Texas says there are 380 
million tillable acres, but there are only about 75 million that have 
ever been put to raising wheat, and 200 million acres have never been 
under any kind of price supported crops. 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. Betcuer. There would not be any objective to take out those 
200 million because they would not get any benefits. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, they would. They are entitled to go into this 
program as anybody else. 

Mr. Betcuer. You mean all the acres regardless of price support 
or anything else? 

The Cuarrman. If they vote in the referendum and if two-thirds 
are producers in the program, they are in. That is one thing. 

Mr. Betcuer. Do you think they are going to put 380 million acres 
under price supports ? 

Mr. Poace. I do not think so, but I am only saying that theoretically 
152 million acres are the possible maximum. 

Mr. Betcuer. Then practically speaking, you are not going to get 
60 million acres out at 10 percent. 

Mr. Poace. Not out of 10 percent, no. 

Mr. Betcuer. Or even 20 percent. 

Mr. Poace. Out of 30 percent you will. 

Mr. Beicuer. At the present time we have 40 percent of the wheat 
acres out of production. 

Mr. Poace. You have more than that out of cotton, but you do not 
have these acres out of production but simply got them transferred. 
You simply transferred your wheat acres to cotton and cotton to 
wheat and grain to soybeans. This is not a matter of transferring 
but taking the acres out. 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Chairman, could I clarify one point, could I ask 
this question of Mr. Poage. I do not know whose time I am infring- 
ing on here, but I would like to have this point clarified for my own 
benefit, at least, what is the difference in the approach as recom- 
mended in this bill as compared to the soil bank approach? Do I 
understand you rightly that this approach would get the land out of 
grain crop production and put it into grass conceivably, and still per- 
mit the use of that land for this other purpose? 

Mr. Poace. No. 
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The CuairMANn. Soil building crops, is it not? 

Mr. Anperson. Soil building crops and they may not be pastured 
or utilized. In effect, it takes it out of production. 

Mr. Poace. The acres have to be retired completely. 

Mr. Suort. That is the point I wanted to clarify. Does this recom- 
mendation mean that this is essentially the same approach as a soil 
bank ? 

Mr. Poace. Essentially the same except as to method of payment. 

Mr. SHort. This is a payment in kin 

The Cuarrman. Under the acreage reserve of the soil bank, you 
could let the farm grow up to weeds. 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Chairman, that is not true under the soil bank. 
You are supposed to seed that land down with some kind of a soil 
building crop, and you are not supposed to let it grow up to weeds, 
and one of the provisions is it shall not and must not. 

The CuarrMAN. Under the soil bank ? 

Mr. SHort. Yes. That is one of the big complaints. That is what 
has happened, but certainly that is not within the provisions of the 
law. The law says that weeds must be controlled and shall be con- 
trolled. One of the big arguments has been that they have not been 
in many instances, but that is the responsibility of the local ASC 
committee. 

The CHarrMan. But there was not any requirement in the law to my 
recollection that would require the farmer who put his acreage in the 
acreage reserve to plant soil building crops. 

Mr. Suort. He must seed it down to something. He must seed it 
down to legumes or down to grass. He cannot just put it into the 
soil bank and seed it to nothing. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about acreage reserve. 

Mr. Snort. There is no acreage reserve. 

The Cuarrman. I understand there is none now, but I thought you 
were trying to compare the proposals with the original acreage reserve. 

Mr. Snort. I am trying to compare it with the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Poace. The effect of it, as I see it, would be quite similar to the 
present conservation reserve as far as the use and the treatment of 
the land. Indeed, for practical purposes I see no difference whatever 
in the use and treatment of the land. The difference lies in the method 
of paying for it. 

Mr. Suort. OK. 

Mr. Betcuer. The first 10 percent you get nothing, but the next 30 
percent you get paid in kind. 

The Cuarrman. You pay it for two-thirds of the treatment of that 
land in kind. 

Mr. AnDerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGovern. It does differ in that it limits the amount any pro- 
ducer can put in to 40 eines whereas the present program encour- 
ages people to put whole farms in the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Suort. That is an important difference. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Anderson, you have given this bill a lot of 
thought. This bill has been criticized, or one of the members showed 
me an editorial or press comment on the bill indicating that the cost 
of the program would be enormous, and if I understand it, although 
the Secretary could provide a referendum and a program for the 
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producers of every commodity, he can only provide it for the com- 
modities that are in surplus supply, is that not right? 

Mr. Anperson. That is right, and, of course, there are strict limita- 
tions on the cost which I outlined in my formal presentation, 

The Cuarrman. And does any program cost over $20 million—— 

Mr. Anperson. It must come back to the Congress. 

The Cuarrman. It must come back to the Congress. 

Mr. Betcuer. No, just to the committee. 

The CyHarrmMan. No, it must come back. Do you believe that the 
program you are now proposing will be far less costly to the Govern- 
ment than the program we now have on these commodities. 

Mr. Anperson. Well, it cannot help it because there is a strict pro- 
vision in the law which says no commodity program shall involve a 
cost to the Government of more than 5 percent of the estimated an- 
nual production of that commodity, and that is only a fraction of 
the present cost for most of the commodities, and all of the commod- 
ities that are really expensive. 

Mr. Breepine. Mr. Chairman, can I ask a question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Belcher and then you. 

Mr. Bevcner. Mr. Anderson, the point I never have had clear in 
my mind is supposing a wheat program would actually cost more than 
5 percent, who would hold the sack ? 

Mr. Anperson. Well, we can only set up a program which the See- 
retary and commodity growers believe to be within that cost. Their 
estimates are likely to be off somewhat and if it is more, it will cost 
the Government, the Government will be required to pay the addi- 
tional amount, of course. 

Mr. Bevcuer. In other words, then, they would have to exceed the 5 
percent if it cost more than that 4 

Mr. Anprerson. You say they would have to exceed. If the pro- 
gram is adopted, it would have to be paid. It could vary. 

Mr. Beicurer. The point I am making is when the 5 percent is 
exhausted, then the farmers are not all paid, what happens then, do 
we just appropriate more money, or do we just cut the farmer off 
and say, “Sorry, we are out of money "9 

Mr, Anperson. No. The authorization, of course, would be for the 
cost of the program and it might be more and it might be less, and 
I would judge that the Government is going to pay it, and maybe half 
the time they get back $100,000 and the other half of the time it costs 
them $100,000 more. If they do their job of planning properly on an 
average, it should cost them no more than the 5 percent. 

Mr. Bevcuer. The point lam making: Is this 5 percent a limit or is 
that an estimate ? 

Mr. Anperson. No. That is the estimate upon which 

Mr. Beucuer. If it happened to run 30 percent, they just pay it 
just the same, is that right? 

Mr. Anperson. I would say that would be awfully poor estimating 
if it ran 30 percent, but it would be paid. 

Mr. Bevcuer. The point is, that there is no 5 percent limitation. I 
want to get this straight. 

Mr. Poage. I do not want to keep injecting myself into this dis- 
cussion, but it is my interpretation and my view that this bill was 
so written, whether rightly or not, is is so written that this is a limita- 
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tion on the authority to appropriate and that there could be no ap- 
propriation made in excess of that now and there is no authority 
oranted under this bill to Appropriations Committee to appro- 
priate more money. If I understand it, that is about all the limita- 
tion that a legislative committee of Congress can possible write, be- 
cause I see no authority whereby the Appropriations Committee could 
appropriate more money. _ 

Mr. Betcuer. I agree with the gentleman, and that is what I 
wanted to get cleared up. 

Well then, if a program was adopted that would actually cost more 
than 5 percent, who is going to hold the sack ? 

Mr. Poace. If the Secretary incorrectly estimates productive needs, 
the farmers are going to hold the sack, to the extent that reduction 
does not come within 3 percent of producing a fair price, because the 
Secretary of Agriculture would have to prorate the amount of money 
which he had between all producers. We have done that in programs 
in the past, and, of course, as I see it, this is perfectly plain that that 
isexactly what would happen in this case. 

I will, of course, say just as Mr. Anderson says, that it does place 
the burden on the Secretary to make an estimate and not to approve 
a program that will exceed this cost. Presumably no program the 
Secretary would approve would exceed this cost, because there is one 
other safeguard in the bill for the farmer in that any of three or four 
larger programs or five or six larger programs, would have to come 
back to this committee and to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry in the Senate for approval, and we would have to approve 
a program that was going to result in a proration which I do not 
think we would probably do. 

Mr. Bexicuer. In the case of wheat, in order to hold that cost 
down to 5 percent, you would have to drastically reduce the minimum 
acreage below 55 million acres, would you not, Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Anperson. I would expect so, and in order to place our pre- 
vious discussion in the proper perspective, might I read for the 
record the provision about which we have been talking. 

Mr. Betcuer. Well, you go ahead. . 

Mr. Anperson. That provision appears in section 156, subpara- 
graph (c) and reads: 

And provided further, That the estimated cost to the United States in any 
production and marketing year for any commodity shall not exceed an amount 
equal to 5 per centum of the estimated crop sales of such commodity in such 
year. 

Mr. Beicuer. There is one further question that bothers me. At 
the present time we have a foreign subsidy, in other words, we pay 
the difference between the world price and the United States price 
on wheat. Does that foreign subsidy come out of this 5 percent or 
is that in addition? 

Mr. Anperson. If the subsidy is chalked up against the agricul- 
tural program, it would have to come out of the 5 percent. There 
is certainly a substantial basis for arguing that at least a part of 
that should be chalked up not against the farmer and the farm pro- 
gram but against the foreign aid program or the other program 

Mr. Beicurr. Under the wheat agreement, it is charged against 
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the agriculture program, and if that were true, the export subsidy on 
the number of bushels of wheat which this bill provides as an estimate 
for the export would far exceed the 5 percent. 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Bevcuer. And there would be no payment whatsoever then to 
the farmer in kind or otherwise, he would just reduce his acres with- 
out any support price or payment in kind or compensatory payment 
or anything else then, would he not ? 

Mr. Anperson. Well, payments in kind are not included, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Betcuer. Sir? 

The Cuarrman. Are not what ? 

Mr. Anperson. Payments in kind are not included. 

Mr. Poace. Payments in kind are provided for in title 3 and that 
is not a part of title 1, which is what you are talking about, and this 
limitation is to title 1 which is a limitation as to the program of 
supporting price. Title 3 is not a program of supporting price, and 
does not come under the limitations contained in title 1. 

So that your cost of paying for your land retirement program is 
an entirely separate program just as we consider it today. You do 
not consider in the cost of the wheat program the soil bank costs 
and we use the same kind of bookkeeping in this bill that we do 
today. 

Mr. Beicuer. That is right. But if the gentleman will yield, if 
the export subsidy exceeded the 5 percent, then we just could not ex- 
port wheat above 5 percent of the cost and live up to the International 
Wheat Agreement under this bill. If the export subsidy exceeded the 
5 percent of the cost of the wheat crop, and it far exceeds that now, 
and if you raised it up to $2.37 a bushel, you would double the ex- 
port subsidy. 

Mr. Poage. I think it is perfectly clear on that, that any expenses 
that we incur as the result of an international agreement is not a part 
of the wheat program. The expenses that are involved in the 5 per- 
cent here are the expenses that are involved in the program on which 
the farmers will vote, which the Secretary of Agriculture presents and 
is approved by this committee. There are many other expenses of the 
Department of Agriculture that are not involved in a given crop 
program. 

For instance, in wheat we carry on a lot of experimentation as to 
breeding of wheat. That certainly is not a part of your wheat pro- 
gram, we do not consider it such today and you would not consider 
it such under this bill. As I envisage it, if I understand it at all, and 
we can all differ as to what the wording actually does, but if I un- 
derstand it at all, this 5-percent limitation is a 5-percent limitation 
on moneys that can be paid out as a result of a program adopted by 
the farmers; not as a result of a program adopted by the Congress 
to carry out international agreements or to feed hungry people. Title 
3 of this bill authorizes the expenditure of up to $500 million for 
relief purposes. Certainly that is not a part, or rather no expendi- 
tures made under title 3 would be charged as part of your 5-per- 
cent limitation, nor would expenditures made under carrying out 
the existing or future international agreements of the United States 
be charged up under that. 
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Mr. Bevcuer. It could almost double the export subsidy on wheat. 

Mr. Poace. I do not know how you mean it would almost double it. 
You mean the price would go down ? 

Mr. Betcuer. What I mean is this: If $2.37 is 100 percent of parity. 

Mr. Poaar. Is the difference between the world price and that and 
the difference between the world price and $1.80? 

Mr. Betcuer. It would double about what we pay now. 

Mr. Poace. Per bushel, it will run it almost double what we are 
paying now. ' 

Mr. Beccuer. And we will spend twice as much for export subsidy 
under the bill as we spend in the present program if we export the 
same amount of wheat. As I olutend it, this bill provides for 
exporting the same amount of wheat. We are not going to cut out 
any export. If we do, we will buy up surpluses faster 

Mr. Poager. I do not think the bill provides all what anbody is 

oing to be allowed to export or sell on the domestic market, but wheat 
armers could adopt such a program if they cared to do so. 

Mr. Betcuer. May I put it this way: You do not contemplate 
under this bill to cut the export of wheat. 

Mr. Poace. This bill does not contemplate either cutting, fixing, or 
increasing. It simply authorizes farmers through their committees 
and through the Secretary of Agriculture to promulgate plans or 
programs which might involve increases or decreases. 

Mr. Betcuer. I would estimate and I think the gentleman would, 
too, that we are going to export all the wheat we can under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

Mr. Poacr. I assume we probably are, although I do not know 
whether that is a desirable thing or not, I do not know enough about it. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Of course, every bushel we do not export goes into 
an elevator in the United States somewhere. 

Mr. Poacre. Yes, I understand that. 

Mr. Betcuer. So we certainly would not try to cut down the export 
of wheat, would we ? 

Mr. Poace. We would not want to try to cut down any desirable or 
profitable export of wheat. 

Mr. Betcurer. We passed Public Law 480 and this committee was 
very critical of the fact we did not barter more and did not dispose 
of more wheat, and criticized the Secretary for not disposing of more 
wheat, and now you are not going to by this bill try to cut down the 
export of wheat ? 

Mr. Poace. Wait a minute. Under 480 we were bartering wheat at 
world market prices. Under the wheat agreement you are selling 
some of this wheat at less than the world market, are you not? 

Mr, Bercuer. No. We actually sell it for cash, American dollars, 
at the world price. On the barter, why, we get chips and whetstones. 

Mr. Poacr. The dealer sells it at the world price, but the U.S. Gov- 
ernment makes up the difference. We sell it at a fixed low price. 

Mr. Beicuer. That is right, but we do not contemplate cutting 
down wheat exports. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not know that I would advocate selling any more 
than we have to under an especially low price agreement. When the 
U.S. Government has to dip in and subsidize more heavily than usual 
tocarry an export, I do not know that it is desirable. 
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Mr. Beicuer. Well, I doubt if it would be, but if we double the 
export subsidy, it may not be desirable to export any of it. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you, you made a statement about the 
chips and whetstones. 

Mr. Beicuer. Yes, we have got them all over the United States, 
as I understand it. 

The Cuarmman. It certainly is not our fault on this committee be- 
cause we gave the President of the United States the right to make up 
the list on the materials for which he would barter. ‘Tf he bartered 
for chips or whetstones, then 

Mr. Betcuer. My understanding is that the criticism is he did not 
get more of them. 

The Cuairman. That is right. If not chips, we want something 
else. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Betcuer. Let us get this straight now, this bill will double the 
export subsidy on wheat. 

Mr. Poace. This bill would not necessarily affect the export subsidy 
on wheat. Theoretically, it can do it just like theoretically it can 
take out a tremendous amount of acreage. 

Mr. Betcuer. Theoretically, you mean if it does not pass it would 
not, if it does pass it will. 

Mr. Poacs. I do not mean that. No man knows what kind of pro- 
gram will be adopted under the terms of this bill. I do not think 
you or I either one can say what sort of program the Secretary and 
the wheatgrowers are going to propose under this bill. 

Mr. Avsert. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? It would 
not affect the export subsidy one nickel until the surplus is sold. That 
will be a long time. It will be more than 2 years. Because we 
bought—— 

Mr. Betcuer. I am not trying to tangle anybody. 

Mr. Atzerr. That is the fact. It would not have any effect upon the 
export subsidy, because we have this wheat in stock and the Govern- 
ment will sell it with a subsidy as against what it has invested in the 
wheat, if this bill does what it is hoped that it will do, namely, bring 
down production. 

Mr. Beicuer. The only way it can bring down production—— 

Mr. Avserr. Eventually it might, but it would not do it now. 

Mr. Betcuer. The only way it can bring down production is the 
reduction in allotted acreage. And Mr. Shuman testified that would 
go down from about 55 million down to 22 million. I do not know 
whether his figures are correct or not, but anyway, it will have to go 
down a long way if we stay within the 5 percent, and down to 2 29 
million acres, and a farmer in my district who has a 100-acre farm 
and is now planting 58 acres under his allotment because he has al- 
ready been reduced 42 percent on the basis of 55 million acres, and 
if you take 60 percent of 58 acres, then he can plant about 22 or 23 
acres on a 100-acre tillable farm. 

The Cuarrman. He will be paid in kind for that land. 

Mr. Betcuer. Just one moment now. The gentleman from Texas 
said there is no provision in this bill to pay him for that reduction in 
production. 
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Mr. Poace. Wait now. I did not say that. You did not ask me 
anything about that. You asked me how we paid for this land 

Mr. Bevcuer. I was trying to get how we pay this fellow for the 
actual reduction in the acres below the present allotment, what do 
we do for him? 

I may not have understood you. 

Mr. Avserr. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? I will make 
a suggestion that we leave this in committee ‘discussion if it is 
going— 
~ Mr. eer: HER. My questions were to Mr, Anderson, and the gentle- 
man from Texas, who was the author of the same bill, thought he could 
answer the questions better than Mr. Anderson. I do not care who 
answers the questions. 

The CHairMan. Just one more question, Mr. Witness, to see 

Mr. Poace. I just wonder whether the gentleman from Oklahoma 
misunderstood me or I misunderstood him. 

The Cuamman. Maybe both. 

Mr. Poacr. That is right. I think it is perfectly clear that this bill 
has a title I and a title III which are not tied together. ‘Title I is 
the one that relates to price supports. That title III is the one that 
relates to removing acres from production. There is no acreage 
reserve in this bill in the sense that we have it in the old soil bank. 
Consequently, there is no retirement of wheat acreage, as such, 
in this bill, no retirement of cotton acreage as such. There is retire- 
ment of total tilled acres, which will be the same clear across the 
board. If you are participating in any of the programs authorized 
under the terms of this bill, you have to put 10 percent of your tilled 
acres, regardless of whether you have got a wheat allotment or a 
cotton allotment, you have to put 10 acres of your tilled acres into 
retirement Ww ithout any payment. 

Then you can put in an additional amount of 30 percent or 40 
percent of your tilled acre allotments and it is not a matter of your 
acres not growing in wheat: obviously, you cannot be growing them 
in wheat if you put them into retirement, and, obviously, they will be 
retired acres, and on those additional acres you can get payanents in 
kind. 

Mr. Bercner. If the gentleman will yield there, down to that pay- 
ment you have not reduced produce ‘tion of wheat a bit because we are 
already below that 40 percent in allotments so you would merely take 
the wheat acres that we cannot raise wheat on now and put them into 
this, but we would still retain the 60 percent allotments so we would 
not reduce the production of wheat a bushel under title ITT. 

Mr. Poace. You will find you will reduce the production of some- 
thing because the acres are produci ing something today. Obviously, 
title III of this bill is not a bill that can be substituted for acreage 
controls for wheat or for cotton, but it does have a tremendous in- 
fluence on the total overproduction. I have always felt that one of 
the most difficult things to do in the present situation was to deal with 
our total overproduction because now it does not make any difference 
What you are producing, if you shift to something else you are more 
than likely going to add to some ‘body else’s surplus, and that is exac ‘tly 
what wheat people have done. They have shifted to grain sorghums 
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in our country and in yours, and the cotton man has done the same 
thing. We have all done it. The corn man has done the same thing. 
We hav e built up a surplus somewhere else when we reduce our own 
surplus. 

Now, this bill certainly does tend to reduce the total overall surplus, 

Mr. BELCHER. I would say I do not disagree with your approach, 
I just say the 40 percent that are not raising wheat will be put in 
there and not any of the 60 percent that grow wheat, and it will not 
reduce the produe tion of wheat. 

Mr. Poace. Assuming—and again this is purely theoretical because 
nobody knows what kind of program the wheat growers will adopt 
under the terms of this bill- you are going to have wheat controls as 
such. Title III of this bill does not have any controls on any specific 
crop, but presumably under title I you are going to have wheat 
controls as such, which will certainly be effective on “wheat 

Mr. Betcuer. That is just what scares me to death. Tam afraid 
we are going to cut my farmers down below 60 percent of where 
allotments are now. 

The Cuatrman. The farmers, if I understand it, Mr. Anderson, 
have to propose the program. 

Mr. Anprrson. A farmer committee develops the program in con- 
sultation. 

The Cuatrman. And presents it to the Secretary. And I say then 
he presents the program to the Secretary. The Secretary then would 
call a referendum. 

Mr. Anpverson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. If two-thirds of the farmers approve it, it goes 
into operation. 

Mr. Anverson. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Breeding. 

Mr. Breepinc. Mr. Anderson, maybe I am a little thickheaded but 
I am trying to find out how do you establish the program for wheat? 
Do you do away with the CCC or is this a program that the farmer 
suggests what happens to the oi ice of wheat? We have a lot of sur- 
plus into the area and we are over some stocks now and I am concerned 
about my support price for wheat. Is this a scarcity question ? 

Mr. Anperson. Before I answer the question, I would like to thank 
the distinguished chairman of the committee who is the first author of 
the bill, and the equally distinguished chairman of the Wheat Subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Albert, for their assistance in my cross-examination here. 
[ Laughter. | 

And in response to Mr. Breeding, I would say that the details of 
the wheat program are not — out; that those provisions will be 
developed by the producer. But whether or not there are loans, there 
will not be any nonrecourse loans; that is to say, the Government will 
not guarantee the price. 

The Government does not guarantee the price at any point under 
this bill. 

Mr. Breepine. Then, in your bill here it says $10,000 is all that any 
farm family can receive. Does that apply to Commodity Credit loans, 
or does it apply to just the soil bank part? 
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Mr. Anverson. If there are any Commodity Credit loans, they will 
be nonrecourse loans and will not be of benefit, and they are loans which 
must be repaid not in kind but in cash. And accordingly, they are 
not a benefit and would not be included under the limitation. 

Mr. Breeptna. In other words, your loan under this kind of a pro- 

am, the wheat people will come up with a scarcity program to es- 
tablish the price on supply and demand? 

Mr. AnNvErSON. Well, I don’t like the term you used because 

Mr. BreepinG. I am asking a question. 

Mr. ANpersoN. Because this whole bill is intended to produce plenty 
of every type of food and fiber. But with the amounts of wheat, for 
example, and feed grains, that are presently in storage, it is the require- 
ment of this bill that the farmer produce not over 90 percent of the esti- 
mated consumption, and that the other 10 percent, which is to be filled 
from the stocks of the Commodity Credit, may not flow on the market 
at below parity, and, accordingly, we would expect that the farmer 
would not sell his crop until it is in the general neighborhood of parity, 
and we depend upon the free flow of the market to establish the market 
price of the commodity. : ; 

Mr. BreeptnG. One other question IT would like to ask is, who votes 
in a referendum in regard to wheat ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. There are certain limitations which require that it 
be, as I remember it, you would have to check the bill, approximately 
25 percent or more of the income must come from that commodity, 
and there is a figure of either $300 or $500. We discussed that quite 
a little in our committee, $500 of that particular commodity valuation, 
before he is allowed to vote. 

The Cuoarrman. Thank you you very much, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement and analysis submitted by Mr. Anderson 
follows :) 





STATEMENT BY Hon. LEROY ANDERSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before you today in support of my general farm 
bill, H.R. 10857, and identical companion measures introduced by members of 
this committee and other Members of Congress. 

Last fall, a group of Congressmen from all over the country met in my office 
to discuss farm legislation. During the following months, many more Congress- 
men were brought into the discussions, and consultation was held with most of 
the major farm organizations and commodity groups. Discussion was extended, 
often several hours a day, and both policy and technical matters were thoroughly 
discussed. 

The result of those hours, days and months of hard work is the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960, introduced on February 10 by Congressman Poage, 
by Congressman Albert, by myself, and by 13 more of the Congressmen who 
worked so hard to develop it. 

In spite of the long hours of work and the technical assistance that went into 
the bill, I am sure there are corrections and improvements still to be made. I 
hope witnesses before this committee will point out how the bill may be im- 
proved, and I know the experience and wisdom of the members of this great 
committee will he able to recognize and include any real improvements that 
may be suggested, 

I believe the main framework of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 is 
sound and will stand the test of the years and of varying conditions. 

It adopts a commodity-by-commodity approach with each program developed 


by producers of that commodity and approved by a two-thirds vote of the pro- 
ducers, 
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A large selection of tools is available for use in the commodity programs, in. 
eluding marketing agreements, quotas, allotments, and a wide variety of income 
stabilization methods listed in section 156(¢). 

Importantly, strict limitations are placed upon Government costs and partici. 
pation: 

(1) The cost of any commodity program may not exceed 5 percent of the esti- 
mated value of the production of that commodity. This would result in a 
drastic reduction in Government farm program costs—to a fraction of the present 
level. 

(2) There will be no additional acquisition or storage by the Government of 
any agricultural commodities. 

(3) Provision is made for an orderly reduction of present surpluses, and J 
estimate that most present surpluses would be disposed of in 3 to 5 years. 

(4) Payments or benefits under the act would be limited to not over $10,000 
to any farm family in any 1 year. 

Title II will, in effect, convert Government stocks of surplus grains into high 
protein food for distribution to schools and the needy. 

Title III will eliminate the production of soil-depleting crops on up to 60 mil- 
lion acres of farm land and devote it to soil-building practices. The first 10 
percent of a producer's tillable acres put into this program would be contributed 
without cost. Up to an additional 30 percent may go into the soil building base, 
and the producer will, in general, receive a payment in kind from Government 
surplus stocks of two-thirds of his normal annual yield. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation permits the farmer to develop his own pro- 
gram and make his own decisions. It will save the Government billions of 
dollars and it will assure the consumer ample supplies of food and fiber at fair 
prices. Finally, it will assure the farmer, if he is willing to bring his produe- 
tion into line with consumption, that he will receive a fair price for what he 
produces. 

FAMILY FarM INCOME AcT oF 1960 


(1) Brief analysis of provisions. Section 1 of the bill states the policy of 
Congress to base farm legislation on the recognition that the beginning and 
foundation of free enterprise in this country, and indeed of the whole concept 
of democratic representative government in America, was the family-farm sys- 
tem of agriculture: 

(2) Family farming has continued throughout our history to be one of the 
major bulwarks of democratic government and our American way of life; and 

(3) That if the trends of the past 7 years continue, the family farm will 
disappear, a victim of industrial-controlled vertical integration, factory farming 
or some other form of rationalized agricultural production. 

The bill we have introduced provides means whereby farmers can make real- 
istic choices, commodity by commodity, whether they wish to adopt the no- 
controls, low-supports approach favored by the executive branch or whether 
they are willing to accept the self-discipline required to balance supply with 
demand at such stabilization levels in return for somewhat more nearly ade- 
quate income stabilization levels. 

Title I of the bill, “Balancing Supply With Demand at a Fair Price” gives 
producers of each different commodity a choice first whether they want (A) to 
solve the problems of their commodity by means of nationwide marketing orders 
similar to the regional orders now in successful use for many commodities, or 
(B) alternatively, they want to make use of some other type of commodity mar- 
ket stabilization procedure for their commodity. 


PART I, TITLE I 


Part I of title I. ‘Nationwide Marketing Orders” amends the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1937 to (1) increase the commodity coverage of the act (eli- 
gibility to use of marketing orders would be extended to the producers of all 
commodities), (2) authorizes national, as well as regional, marketing orders, 
and (3) expands the authority to farmers under the order to use bargaining 
power in negotiation of contracts with processors and other middlemen. 


PART II, TITLE I 


Part II of the bill, “National Commodity Stabilization Pregram” provides for 
the orderly termination of all of the price support, acreage allotment and mar- 
keting quota legislation in existing law, except for tobacco, sugar and wool. 
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In the place of existing programs, the Secretary of Agriculture would be di- 
rected to work with producer-elected committees of producers of the different 
commodities to develop workable programs that could be operated at very much 
less cost to the Government than existing programs. 

Section 151 of the bill directs the Secretary to initiate the use of a “fair 
price” concept based upon the definition in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
19388. 

Section 152 requires the Secretary of Agriculture to establish a farm come 
modity program development committee for each commodity of importance, 
where the supply exceeds the demand at a fair price, if the commodity is not 
already serviced by a nationwide marketing order. This committee would be 
made up exclusively of producers of the particular commodity and would be 
elected by the producers of that commodity. 

Section 152(b) requires that the committee be set up in a manner that will 
give appropriate regional representation to all production of the commodity, 
with one commodity committee member from each production area of equal 
size in terms of sales of the commodity. 

Section 153 provides that each such commodity committee shall, with such help 
as the Secretary shall provide, develop a workable income and supply stabiliza- 
tion program for that commodity in accordance with the standards specified in 
the bill. When the committee has developed a program for the commodity in- 
volved, it is required to recommend it for adoption to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Section 154 provides that, whenever one of the commodity committees rec- 
ommends such a program to the Secretary, he is authorized and directed to 
study each program recommended to him carefully to determine if it is con- 
sistent with the standards set up in the bill and is a feasible application thereof. 
If he determines that these requirements are met, the Secretary then submits the 
proposd program to a referendum of the producers of the commodity. All 
commercial producers of the commodity with annual sales above $500 would 
be eligible to vote in the referendum. 

Under section 154(d) if two-thirds of the producers voting in the referendum 
do not favor the proposed program, the new program is not put into operation 
but the existing program under existing law stays in effect. 

However, under provisions of subsection 154(c) if two-thirds of the producers 
who vote favor the proposed new program, it shall be placed into operation by 
the Secretary, except that if it calls for expenditures from the Federal Treasury 
of more than $20 million a year, the program must in addition be submitted, 
through the President, to Congress for further review. The proposed program 
would be referred by the Vice President to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate, and by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
the Committee on Agriculture. If either such committee rejected the proposed 
program by resolution within 90 days, it would not be placed into effect. 


Standards, criteria, and safequards set by Congress 


Sections 155 and 156 establish the standards by which the producer commodity 
committees, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Agriculture Committees of 
Congress must be guided in the development and approval of proposed programs. 

These standards are: 

1. Each such program must provide a means to balance market supply with 
demand at a fair price, while bringing about a reduction of at least 10 percent 
in the Government inventory of that commodity each year. The needs of each 
commodity for special domestic welfare food utilization programs, and a na- 
tional safety reserve for special exports would be included in the requirements 
estimate as well as regular commercial dollar demand requirements; 

2. Establish means for adjusting such quotas or goals among States, counties, 
and individual farms; 

3. Utilize as necessary a diversified kit of income stabilization tools in work- 
able combinations to meet the fair price objective. However, no method of in- 
come stabilization could be used that would result in the additional acquisition 
or storage by Government of any agricultural commodities. 

Each such program must be designed to operate at an annual net cost to the 
Government of not more than 5 percent of the gross sales of the commodity. This 
would place a very strict limit upon Government costs, much lower than has 
been expended on many commodities in each of the past 7 years. Moreover, 
any payments or benefits under the act would be limited to not more than 
$10,000 to any one farm family in any one year. 
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Section 157 of the bill requires that groups of closely related commodities, 
such as feed grains, be combined into a single program and considered as an jp. 
dividual commodity. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation resale price would be set at the equivalent 
of the fair price rather than at 5 percent above the support price as provided 
in existinglaw. (Section 160.) 


Termination for all provisions on December 31, 1965 
All provisions of the bill, if enacted, would terminate on December 31, 1965, 


TITLE Il 


Title II of the bill would institute a new welfare type food distribution pro- 
gram, aimed specifically at the high protein foods such as meat, milk, and eggs, 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare would be directed to take 
from stocks of Commodity Credit Corporation or to buy on the open market 
$500 million per year of such foods for distribution to schools, public institu- 
tions, and needy people. For each approximately $2 value of such high protein 
foods so distributed the Secretary would be authorized to sell approximately $1 
in value of Commodity Credit Corporation stocks of feed grains. 


rivLe III 


Title III of the bill would eliminate the production of soil-depleting crops 
on up to 60 million acres of farmland and devote it to soil building practices, 
The provisions of this title would allow the discredited Soil Bank Act to expire. 

Instead, the bill would expand and implement the agricultural conservation 
practices program established under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act of 1937. The new program would be a part of and an expansion of 
the time-proven ACP program approved and utilized by almost every farmer in 
the land over the past 25 vears. 

Section 202 provides a voluntary program under which each participating 
farmer would contribute without rental payments not less than 10 percent of his 
tillable acres to a “producers’ contributed acreage’ of the national soil building 
base as a condition of being eligible for programs established under part II, 
title I of the bill. 

In addition to the producers contributed acreage, each producer could place 
an additional acreage up to not more than 30 percent of his tillable land into 
the soil building base and receive payments in kind equal to two-thirds of the 
annual production as rental, negotiable certificates or equivalent cash at the 
option of the producer. 

Producers making a partial contribution to the program of 10 percent of their 
acres would greatly reduce the cost of the program. By not allowing any 
farmer to put more than a total of 40 percent of his land into the soil building 
base, the adverse situations developing from the so-called whole-farm approach 
of the soil bank would be avoided. 

Title IV of the bill outlines the legislative findings that orderly nationwide 
market stabilization and supply control measures are required to maintain 
orderly conditions of interstate commerce in agricultural commodities. 


The Cuarrman. Mrs. Pfost. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 


Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

The Cuarrman. We are very glad to have you with us, Mrs. Pfost. 
Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mrs. Prosr. Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman. However, I should like to 
just. briefly highlight my statement and not consume too much of the 
committee’s time, 
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I do not have sufficient numbers to go to every committee member, 
and my apologies to you for that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, your statement will be inserted 
in the record, and I want to say, further, that I have a long list of 
authors of the bills and I would like permission now for anyone desir- 
ing to do so to file a statement and let it become a part of the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Anyone else may file a statement. 

Mr. Atsert. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that any Mem- 
ber of Congress desiring to do so may file a statement to the general 
farm program or any of these bills. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Without objection, that permission will 
be granted. 

Now, Mrs. P fost, we will be glad to hear you. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. As you know, I am one of 
a number of House Members from farm districts, including the dis- 
tinguished ranking member of your committee, Mr. Poage of Texas, 
who have introduced legislation known as the Family Farm Income 
Act of 1960. Our bill is designed to give a break to the Nation’s fam- 
ilv farmer and to raise his income. "This legislation is sorely needed 
at this time to rectify the deepening crisis in agriculture and to save 
the family farmer from extinction. 

It would put farm production in balance with demand through a 
system of production quotas set by farmers themselves. It would give 
qualified farmers up to $10,000 in subsidies if their income falls below 
a certain level, and, of course, most of the Members filed a bill which 
would limit it to $5,000. My bill provides the $10,000. 

The new program would require only $500 million a year compared 
to the more than $5.3 billion now being spent by the administration 
to stabilize agriculture. This reduction alone would lift a tremendous 
burden from the taxpayers. 

Secretary of Agric ulture Benson’s program has made the family 
farmer tod: ay’s forgotten American. Since 1952, net farm income has 
dropped from $15.3 billion to under $10.3 billion. Farm indebtedness 
has increased from $14 billion to above $20.8 billion, and interest 
charges paid by farmers have shot up at least 80 percent, and I am 
advised that it iseven greater than that. 

Farm units have been steadily declining from 5.4 million to under 
4.6 million today. 

Too often at the present time the family farmer has been forced 
by low income to sell the land tilled by his forebears for a bus ticket 
to the city, there to compete in an ever-dwindling job market. And 
these figures, I am taking from my own home county where I visited 
an agricultural agent last fall and he tells me that in Latah C ounty 
alone the f: urms have dw indled from 1,900 to 1,200 farms, and he esti- 
mated that within another 3 to 4 years, they will be reduced another 
500 farms down to 700 farms in Latah County. That is largely a dry 
farm producing area 

I urge the committee to favor: ably pass this legislation to once 
again give to the family farmer the income, the respect and status he 
so well deserves for hi aving made America the richest bre: adbasket on 
earth, and I thank you so much for giving me this opportunity to 
appear here this morning. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. Any questions? 
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Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
(The prepared statement submitted by Mrs, Pfost is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. GRACE Prost, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 1 
HE 
STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Grace Pfost and | 
am a Member of Congress from the First District in Idaho. I am one of a number 
of House Members from farm districts, including the distinguished ranking 
member of your committee, Mr. Poage of Texas, who have introduced legislation 
known as the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. 

In his farm message, President Eisenhower referred to the present unhappy 
plight of the American family farmer as a, quote, “most vexing domestic prob- 
lem,” and he invited Members of Congress to do something about it. I think 
that the President was, in effect, admitting the dismal failure of his administra- 
tion’s farm policies during the last 7 years, for this is the first time that I can 
recall his asking for help in such frank terms. 

But the President of the United States is not the only one who is throwing 
out life preservers these days when it comes to the farm situation. 

I know that many millions of our family farmers, who make up the very 
backbone of our great Nation, have been throwing out life preservers for 7 years 
now and nothing has been done for them. Too often they have been forced to 
trade their land for a bus ticket to the city. 

When I came to the Congress in 1953, the Republicans talked a great deal 
about the scandalous farm problem and what they were going to do to solve 
it and make everyone happy. There was vague talk, I remember, about Federal 
interference and the lifting of all so-called stifling controls on the market. Their 
program was never spelled out exactly, but what it has all added up to for the 
farmers, judging from the mail I get from those in my district in Idaho, is that 
they have been ground to pieces in the cost-price squeeze. 

But, let us look briefly at what the President gently calls this “most vexing 
domestic problem.” 

Since 1952, the net income of farmers has dropped from $15.3 to $10.3 billion 
in 1959. The general trend, moreover, despite mild spurts to the contrary, has 
been steadily downward. 

Since 1952, the parity ratio—that is, the relationship of farm prices to other 
prices—has gone down from 100 percent to 77 percent today. 

In 1952, farm indebtedness stood at $14 billion. Today it has climbed to $208 
billion. 

Since 1952, interest charges paid by farmers on land, machinery, and other 
capital purchases has shot up 80 percent. 

Since 1952, the farmer’s share of the consumer food dollar has dropped from 
47 to 37 cents. 

Since 1952, the population of American farms has declined from 24.8 million 
to 20.8 million today. The number of actual farm units has dwindled from 5.4 
million to under 4.6 million, and there’s every sign that the new agricultural 
census will show under 4 million units. 

Farm surpluses held by the Commodity Credit Corporation in those years 
have climbed from about $2.4 to $9.5 billion today, with this total increasing 
daily. 

And, finally, this statistic on Mr. Benson. The Agriculture Department under 
his leadership has spent more in 7 years than the total of all other Secretaries of 
Agriculture added together. 

Today the income of the average family farmer is at a 19-year low. He has 
produced more in an attempt to offset this low income and now we have the 
weird situation of the Nation’s family farmers literally drowning in the plenty 
which they are producing. I don’t think we have ever had a comparable tragic 
paradox in all world history. 

3ut, the problem of agriculture—“this most vexing domestic problem,” as 
the President puts it—goes well beyond the borders of the farm. 

For the Nation’s farms, after all, are an integral part of the whole economy 
and what hurts them hurts everybody and, conversely, what benefits them 
benefits everybody. This comprehensive view of the farm and its place in the 
economy is embodied in the guiding philosophy of the Family Farm Income Act 
of 1960. 
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This legislation aims to raise the income of the family farmer and to protect 
him from disastrous ruin. It aims to reduce the fantastic farm surpluses which, 
in the President’s own words, are costing the Government more than $1,000 a 
minute every single day. The bill, through substantially lower operating costs 
of the farm program, aims to ease the backbreaking burden to the taxpayer of 
today’s patchwork farm programs. 

The bill, in other words, represents a new approach that seeks to introduce 
some commonsense into a situation from which all logic has been missing for 
too long now. 

The Family Farm Income Act of 1960 is organized, basically, into three parts. 
Part I involves adjusting supply and demand. art II deals with the distri- 
pution of protein food. Part III has to do with land storage and soil building. 
In each case the farmers themselves would work hand in hand with the Agri- 
culture Department for the success of the program. 

The legislation would authorize commodity groups such as wheat producers, 
poultry and egg producers, corn growers, and others to work out national mar- 
keting quotas. These would be set up to a volume level with demand wherein 
the farmer would be assured a fair price for his efforts. 

Under the program, as specified in the bill, farmer-elected committees would 
plan out their own broad program of crop production. This would subsequently 
be voted on by all producers of that particular commodity, whether it was 
wheat or corn or some other crop. Then, if two-thirds of the producers voted 
in favor of the program, it would be placed into effect. If it was voted down, 
existing programs would remain in effect. 

The farmer-elected committees, together with the Government, would set 
quotas at a level low enough to reduce present Government-stored surplus stocks 
by 10 percent each year. New surplus stocks would not be acquired in the fu- 
ture except to carry out specific programs of food distribution or to maintain a 
national reserve. 

The legislation, if enacted would give to farmers taking part in the program, 
payments of $10,000 (I want to mention that other bills introduced by some of 
my colleagues provide up to $5,000 only) to assure them a fair return on their 
produce in relation to the time, effort, and funds they have expended. These 
payments, would not have to be paid, or would be kept to a bare minimum, once 
marketing quotas were effectively worked out. 

Under the bill, moreover, each farmer in the program would be required to 
put at least 10 percent of his tillable acreage into a soil-building reserve. 

And, under the program, another 30 percent may, if it became necessary, be 
placed in the reserve. For doing this, farmers would be given payments in 
surplus Government feed grains rather than in cash, as is the case under the 
present soil bank program, 

Now, the question may well be in the minds of the committee—What would it 
cost to run the new program? 

The cost of operation would be limited to a maximum of 5 pertent of the 
annual market value of each of the commodities taking part. We—meaning 
myself and other Members of the House who helped draft this legislation—esti- 
mate that the whole program would cost not more than half a billion dollars a 
year to run. 

This, the members here will agree, represents quite a reduction from the $5.3 
billion a year that the administration is now spending to shore up its own agri- 
cultural stabilization program. 

It is the American taxpayer who has been carrying this yoke around his neck 
over the years, and it is no wonder that he has come to accept the myth, bit- 
terly resented by farmers, that farmers are the American economy’s spoiled 
stepchildren. 

Finally, the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 provides for increased distri- 
bution of high protein foods under the school lunch and other needy direct dis- 
tribution programs now in operation. This phase of the program, if carried out 
with planning and imagination both at home and abroad, can go a long way 
toward reducing farm surpluses, thus benefiting the family farmer. 

I am not one of those who believes that there is no solution to “this most vex- 
ing domestic problem.” I agree with the President when he says that some- 
thing had better be done quickly, and I think the Family Farm Income Act of 
1960 is the answer. 

American agriculture today desperately needs the new approach that is out- 
lined in this legislation. 
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For the family farmer, I think it is a matter of survival, for he’s the one who 
has been losing out under the Benson policies. More and more, he has beep 
forced off land tilled by his forefathers, He or his wife have had to take part. 
time jobs, if jobs were available, to provide a bare subsistence for himself ang 
his children. Under Benson, in other words, the family farmer has become 
today’s forgotten American. 

I urge the committee to favorably pass this legislation to once again give to 
the family farmer the income, the respect, and status he so well deserves for 
having made America the richest breadbasket on earth. Thank you. 


The Crarrman. Mr. Metcalf. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity once 
again to state the case of our farmers. You will recall that I last 
appeared before you on the subject of a long-range farm program 
in 1954. 

At that time, I offered a seven-point program. Your hearing record 
of May 7, 1954, will show that they included price supports at 100 
percent of parity; the national food allotment plan; creation of an 
international food reserve, forerunner of the “food for peace” pro- 
gram; creation of a domestic food stockpile; the Farm Trading Post 
Act, now Public Law 4801; extension of the agricultural conservation 
practices program, and conservation incentive payments for diverted 
acres. 

When I appeared, I had introduced bills to carry out four of the 
points in this program. They were 100-percent price supports, the 
national food allotment plan; food for peace, and the domestic food 
stockpile, all opposed by the administration. 

Over the years, my study of the farm problem convinced me that 
this basic industry could not long rest on a program, emergency in its 
inception a generation ago, and patchwork since. 

Farm legislation—and thus, farmers—have suffered as a result, as 
emergency piled on top of emergency. As a result of this piecemeal 
approach, we have seen farm program costs skyrocket and surpluses 
mount while the farmer’s income fell. There have been economic and 
political attacks, which could have been avoided or at least mitigated, 
had we taken the time to consider the problem as a whole, and on a 
long-range basis. The Eisenhower-Nixon-Benson “flexible’—actu- 
ally, collapsible—price support program has fed on our failure to 
present a bold comprehensive alternative to the sliding scale. 

Feeling strongly that we will never have an adequate farm family 
income improvement and protection program until we consider each 
part in relation to all the nec essary parts of a sound comp! ehensive 
approach, I set out in 1956 to draft such a program. It was first in- 

troduced in March 1957 as H.R. 6024. It is before you now as HLR. 
2490, introduced on January 15, 1959. This single-package approach 
to our farm problem has five major points. They are: 

(1) Income protection for farm families. This includes replacing 
the existing Federal farm price-support programs with an income 
parity program. It would provide 100 percent. of parity income pro- 
tection for the family farm produtcion of all farm commodities by 
means of workable combinations of parity income supplement pay- 
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ments and price support loans, purchase agreements and purchases. 
Other sections liberalize and expand the Federal crop insurance pro- 
eram and provide supplemental programs for low income family 
farmers. 

(2) A national security and safety reserve of food, fiber and bio- 
logical oils. ; 4 
(3) Expanded human use and demand for farm commodities. It 
includes a food stamp plan, three half pints of milk free to each 
American schoolchild each day, the international food and raw ma- 
terials reserve bank, and extension and expansion of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. 

(4) A program enabling farmers, working together, to keep mar- 
ket supplies in line with augmented demand, thus making farm 
price and income supports essentially cost free to the U.S. Treasury 
in years of full employment. The bill would establish a voluntary 
national all-commodity marketing quota and conservation acreage 
reserve program; make improved marketing order legislation avail- 
able to producers of all farm commodities; provide improved market- 
ing quota legislation for the basic commodities, wheat, corn, cotton, 
peanuts, and rice; establish a national single-commodity marketing 
quota and stabilization program available to producers of any com- 
modity when needed; provide marketing premium payments on sale 
of hogs and cattle at desirable weights, and establish an REA-type 
program of loans and technical assistance to enable farmers to con- 
struct, acquire and operate farmer owned and controlled facilities 
for assembling, processing, marketing and storing farm commodities 
and products. 

(5) A comprehensive family farm yardstick credit program, ad- 
ministered by a 20-man Federal Farm Income Improvement Board, 
12 elected by farmers, 8 appointed by the President to represent in- 
dustry, labor, and consumers. 

In general, H.R. 10355 and companion measures are similar to the 
bills which I have introduced. I am sure we all are equally inter- 
ested in a sound and constructive approach to improving farm in- 
come, bringing production into line with effective consumer demand, 
disposing of surpluses and reducing Government costs. ~ 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Clem Miller. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEM MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before this committee in support of this legislation, H.R. 10355, and 
I would like the privilege of introducing a prepared statement with 
certain supporting exhibits. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. Without objection, you may do so. 

Mr. Miturr. I would also like to say to the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I am authorized to speak for the State Board of Agricul- 
ture for the State of California, which recently had its assistant 
director, Mr. William Kuhrt, here testifying before the Senate com- 
mittee on a poultry stabilization bill. That bill follows in general 
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outlines part II of title I of legislation now before this committee, 
H.R. 10355. Mr. Kuhrt was unable to remain for this he: aring but 
wished to signify the support of the California Department of Agri- 
culture and the State board of agriculture on behalf of the marketing 
agreement principles of this legisl: ation. 

“We in California have had extensive historical experience with 
self-help legislation in agriculture. It has worked extremely well, 
and to the benefit of California. But these agricultural problems 
have a way of escaping State boundaries. So we now come to the 
Federal Government for assistance in st: abilizing our farm industries, 

As a representative of one of the principal poultry-producing 
areas of the country, I wish to lend my unequivocal and whole shearted 
support to this legislation, and partic ularly to those sections of it 
permitting commodity-by-commodity self-help marketing agree. 
ments. 

We feel very strongly that, if the present condition is allowed to 
continue in the poultry industry, it will not be very long before 
monopoly conditions will prevail. A very few producers will domi- 
nate the market, and then the administered pricing schedules will 
make the subsidies which we have paid out to date look like peanuts, 
‘Then consumers will really have to pay through the nose. 

We feel that it is only through the self-help marketing agreements 
administered by the farmers themselves with the Government in- 
suring that supplies are generous enough to give the consumers a 
break—that at the same time will permit the independent farmer to 
earn an adequate income in order to continue in his livelihood. 

In addition to the exhibits which I will submit, I would like to 
file with the committee, if I may, a resolution of the State board of 
agriculture supporting this type of legislation. 

The CuatrmMan. Without objection, they will be included in the 
record. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, You say you 
represent the State Board of Agriculture of the State of ( ‘alifornia? 

Mr. Mitier. No. I say on behalf of the State board of agriculture 
T have been authorized to support the marketing agreement prin- 
ciples of this legislation, and further, that representatives of the State 
board of agriculture have been here in the past week testifying be- 
fore the Senate committee on a self-he Ip poultry Sti abilization bill 
authored by Senator Humphrey and others, S. 2516. They were 
led by Charles Paul, a turkey rancher, and member of the State 
board of agriculture. They were unable to remain over for this 
hearing and authorized me to speak on their behalf in support of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Hoeven. I am not familiar with the makeup of the board, 
Who constitutes the State board of agriculture 4 

Mr. Miner. Individual farmers appointed by the Governor. They 
are listed on this exhibit as coming from the principal agric ‘ultural 
producing areas of California. The board is headed by Mr. John 8. 
Watson, who is a resident of my congressional district, an active and 
very successful dairyman in Sonoma County. 

Mr. Horven. It is not a State board that has been authorized by 
the law of California; then it is a voluntary organization, is that 
right? I just wanted to get some information. 
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Mr. MILLER. It is a State board set up under State law. The 
board’s principal job i is to advise the Governor and State director of 
agriculture on agriculture policy matters. 

“Mr. Horven. Very well. 

Mr. Mutter. The State also has a department of agriculture which 
administers the State agricultural laws. The gentleman who testi- 
fied here last week and w tho has testified before the Dairy and Poultry 
Subcommittee of this committee, chaired by Mr. Johnson, on a 
similar poultry stabilization bill, is Mr. W illiam Kuhrt. He testi- 
fied on behalf of that for the State department of agriculture, of 
which he is the assistant director. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, under the bill we now have up 
for consideration, the farmers themselves would design a program 
and present it to the Secretary / 

Mr. Miter. That is correct. 

The CuairMan. And it puts the burden right at the grassroots ? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McIntire. In view of the gentleman from California’s in- 
terest in the poultry industry, and I know he has taken great in- 
terest in the problems, do you envision programs which might be 
designed under the legislative authority of this bill to be in connec- 
tion with the total poultry industry, or do you envision that there 
would be separate programs—one dealing with table eggs, one deal- 
ing with hatching eggs, one one with broilers, and one dealing: 
with the hate hery industry, or just what do you envision here in 
relation to the poultry indanay as far as the concept of a national 
marketing agreement or a national vehicle for a commodity group? 

Mr. Mitter. There would be separate agreements for each of the 
divisions of the poultry industry. Each division would have its 
own separate marketing program, if two-thirds of the producers ap- 
prove it. 

Mr. McInrire. How would you interrelate an agreement which 
applied to table eggs with one which applied to hate hing eggs ! 

Mr. Minuer. W ell, the divisions I had in mind may be different 
than the gentleman’s. I would say that eggs would come under one 
national marketing agreement. 

Mr. McInrire. I see. 

Mr. Miuuier. And broilers would be under another, and turkeys 
would be under a third. I do not envisage more of a division break- 
down than that. 

Mr. McInrire. As far as broilers are concerned, you would include 
within that framework, fow], all poultry meat marketed ¢ 

Mr. Minter. Chickens, for consumptive use. 

Mr. McInrire. Whether broilers, fryers, or fowls, whatever it 
might be ¢ 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInvire. On the basis of the experience which you folks in 
California have had with the use of marketing agreements, do you 
think that you can get the effective volume c ontrol on a ni ational basis 
the . you have been able to get with some of your specialty commodities 
in California ¢ 
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Mr. Miter. I think that where the need is as compelling as it j is, 
and with survival the issue, that we certainly can get such volume 
control. 

Mr. Mcinrire. How would you set up a marketing agreement in 
connection with eggs on a national basis? Would you allocate to each 
individual producer a certain volume production and would you set 
this up administratively on a national basis, or how would you handle 
a volume control on eggs from each producing area / 

Mr. Muter. Well, 1 think that this is the basic job of the farm 
commodity development committee. That is why this is enabling 
legislation. It must be left as flexible as it is so that the industry 

can control its own destiny at the grassroots. This is the point Mr, 
Cooley made earlier. 

My own personal belief would be that the committees will establish 
regional quotas. Then, the regions will break that quota down fur- 
ther, and the counties break it down still further to the individual 
farm. But that is only my personal opinion of how it would work, 
I certainly would not disagree with anyone who would come in with 
a different w ay of handling the problem or with the ranchers and 
farmers themselves who might have still a third solution. 

The Cuatrman. About the same situation existed in the milk in- 
dustry. They have milk sheds and all of that in different regions and 
different sections; is that not true 4 

Mr. Mixer. That is correct. The only thing is that each milk 
shed constitutes a law unto itself, whereas here we are trying to 
establish a national pregram which, as Mr. McIntire indicates, would 
have to be interdependent. 

Mr. McIntire. Within the same context in which the chairman 
referred, if you had a marketing order on broilers, then I would as- 
sume that you folks in ¢ ‘alifornia will recognize that Georgia has a 
legitimate share of your California market. 

Mr. Mixer. Well, I feel very strongly that we need to emphasize 
the cooperative aspects of this legislation rather than the disruptive 
aspects. It has been very popular for us in California to downgrade 
Georgia and Georgia poultry and to insist that our own poultry has 
some “particular virtue that Georgia poultry does not have. I feel 
we have to get over this regional outlook or we will only continue 
as at present. As I have indicated, this means disaster. 

This is a matter of survival of the industry, and, therefore, these 
great differences which have plagued us in the past must somehow 
be conquered. I feel that with men of good will, in all sections of 
the country, this can be done. As I said a few 6 ago to the Senate 
committee, I do not downgrade the integrator. I do not downgrade 
the cooperator, or the officers of the « cooperatives, some of whom seem 
to be fearful of this legislation. I do not think they need to be fear- 
ful of it. We must accommodate to the industry as it exists. It exists 
in the South largely in the form of integration. So, then, we are going 
to deal with integration as it is in Alabama and Georgia, and we are 
going to deal w ith cooperatives as they exist in New Jersey and Con- 
necticut and California, and we are going to accommodate to their 
particular needs when we come to setting up the program, and I feel 
that it can be done. I feel that it must be done, and I think that more 
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and more citizens of good will in all sections of the country, and in 
whatever stage their operation may be, are coming to the same view. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Short, before you start, will you let me ask 
one question ¢ 

Under existing law, the Secretary can apply the program of mar- 
keting orders and so forth for certain designated commodities or 

can he do it for any commodity ¢ 

Bob says certain design: ited commodities. This bill does not say 
certain designated commodities. But when producers of any com- 
modities go ahead and have a surplus, they can move. 

Mr. McInviee. It might actually be the result, it may be certain 
designated commodities as a result, though the law simply limits it to 
the fresh fruits and vegetables, except processing. I mean the limi- 
tation is in the processing field more than it is by name of each 
commodity. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, there are presently some that are named specifi- 
cally ; some that are specifically included. 

Mr. McInvire. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Then the present law is not of general application, but 
applies generally to fruits and vegetables, milk. 

Mr. McIntire. And milk; that is right. 

Mr. Poace. And does not apply across the board. 

The CuatrmMan. In other words, it does not apply to either cotton 
or peanuts. 

Mr. Poacr. The Secretary suggested the other day he might want 
to apply nationwide marketing orders to peanuts. 

Mr. McInrine. It has been the interpretation of the law that they 
must be applied on a regional basis and not on a national basis. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, if | might make one other observation, 
and that is that I appear here this morning as a witness strongly sup- 
ported by the majority of ranchers and farmers of my district. How- 
ever, unfortunately, the largest single organization of poultry growers 
- my district is still on record as opposed to this kind of legislation. 

I do not wish to suggest to the committee anything whic h would be 
improper, but I do feel that many organizations are appearing before 
congressional committees stating that they represent “umpty-ump” 
thousands of people. Now, w hen you get down to polling the rancher 
and the farmer it sometimes turns out that these organizations do 
not represent the present views of the individual rancher and farmer. 
Particularly with respect to poultry, we find that the situation has 
changed so drastically just in the space of a few months that opinions 
which would have currenc y 8 or 10 months ago are no longer valid. I 
would certainly suggest that those organizations which are appear- 
ing in opposition ‘to self- help marketing agreement programs be 
asked whether or not they really do represent the present views 
of individuals they purport to represent, and if so, when they last 
polled their members to find out. Because the poll which we have 
conducted amongst a representative group of practicing poultrymen 
in the First Congressional District in California indicated 85 percent 
desired to do something about poultry in particular, and even more 
particularly along the line of marketing order programs to permit 
them to help themselves. 
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The CHatrman. Could you help me? I have a situation in North 
Carolina, which I think is about the second largest poultry produc- 

ing State in the Union and, strange enough, I have not had any com- 
munications from North Carolina poultrymen proposing any pro- 
gram at all. We had hearings up here for days and days, and they 
came up here, represented a committee, and 1 asked them how they 
felt about it. They were losing money, but they were not complain- 
ing. I did not understand it. L think th: at when. you start to fix a pro- 
gram for poultry, it is going to have to be done on some sort of re- 
gional basis or something. I do not know how you are going to work 
it under this bill. 

Mr. Mitter. Well, Mr. Chairman, I might suggest that perhaps 
they have not had copies of the legislation to study ‘and consider. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure it has been in the papers. But the thing, 
maybe I have got the cart before the horse, is to authorize them to 
propose a program; that is all it does, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. If they do not propose a program, they would not 
have a program ¢ 

Mr. Miter. Well, perhaps it is that the farmers are so dismayed 
by their problems that they feel that appealing to Congress for sur- 
cease is no longer going to result in any productive results. so they 
just quietly wait for fate to overt: ake them. 

The Cuatrrman. They have a lot of poultry associations, and these 
associations—[ Laughter | -I do not think these associations have 
filed any petitions with us asking for a program because I do not 
think they know what to ask for. 

Mr. Mixer. Well, Mr. Chairman, I talked to the representatives 
from Alabama and Georgia in connection with our previous hearing. 
They were fearful that some other sections of the country were going 
to try to take away part of their market. They see their market as 
expanding, and they were fearful that they would lose out if they 
came in on a national program. I tried to persuade them that this 
was not the case. 

I think if they could see the certain prospects of monopolization 
of the industry, they would take a more benign view toward some- 
thing to help themselves. 

I would like to offer the observation that poultrymen from low- 
cost areas apparently believe that, by waiting for attrition to destroy 
the poultry industry elsewhere, they will then pick up the pieces, and 
become suddenly very prosperous. In my opinion, this is quite a mis- 
taken illusion. If the poultry industry of Delaware, New Jersey, 
New York, and Connecticut were w iped out overnight, it would take 
the South about 120 days to be suffering from the same soa ise of over- 
production again. Perhaps with superior financing you can postpone 
the fatal day, but not postpone it indefinitely. 

Thank you. 

The Cnamman. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement and documents submitted by Mr. Miller, 
as well as the statements of Mr. Paul and Mr. McPherrin of Cali- 
fornia, follow :) 
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TesTIMONY OF Hon, CLEM MILLER, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST 
. DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, as one of the cosponsors in the House of Income Act of 1960, 
I appreciate the opportunity to present a brief statement to the committee. 

I believe that the commodity-by-commodity marketing order approach em- 
podied in H.R. 10355 offers farmers a kit of workable tools to solve for them- 
selves much of our farm problem. 

The marketing order approach will permit producers to balance supply ap- 
proximately with demand, at prices fair to both produces and consumers. If 
such marketing orders were permitted to include production and marketing 
controls on a quantity basis (rather than on an acreage basis), unstable mar- 
keting conditions would be substantially improved. I also believe the inadequate 
incomes in agriculture would be substantially improved so the efficient farmer 
and his family can continue farming and enjoy a standard of living comparable 
to that enjoyed by other segments of our society. 

Most of the farmers in my district, which is the north coast of California, 
have been impressed with the success of California’s self-help, producer-financed 
marketing orders by which California farmers have stabilized and expanded mar- 
kets for some 30 farm commodities over the last 23 years. These statewide 
marketing orders have included appropriate use of quality regulations, diversion 
of surpluses, sales promotion including nutritional education, and research in 
marketing, processing, handling and production. 

We have also been impressed with the fact that some of these programs do not 
work to the extent that producers not covered by California marketing orders 
sellin California markets. 

Nationwide marketing programs which permit marketing controls appear to 
be the best tools to permit farmers to retain their independent status and still 
market their products in an orderly way. The Government's role would be to 
make sure that individual commodity group actions taken under the enabling 
legislation did not result in serious inequities to other producers, or to consumers. 

This approach has the merit of maximum freedom as well as flexibility. It 
allows producers a maximum of freedom in organizing their own productive 
resources in this era of over-rapid technological advance and consequent re- 
current overproduction. It would permit farmers to hold their own in the cost- 
price squeeze when they face limited price competition in costs of the nonfarm 
products and services which farmers must buy. 

I would like to offer for the record some relevant communications from Cal- 
ifornia farmers and farm organizations, together with a resolution of the Cal- 
ifornia State Board of Agriculture. The State board urges the Congress to 
enact marketing-order enabling legislation for all of agriculture. 

I would also like to submit for the record pertinent excerpts from testimony 
given before the Senate committee on agriculture last week by William Kuhrt, 
assistant director of the California State Department of Agriculture*on S. 2516, 
the Senate version of the National Poultry Stabilization Act. This legislation— 
on which this committee’s Dairy and Poultry Subcommittee has held hearings 
offers an approach quite similar to that set forth in Part I of Title I of H.R. 
10855. Mr. Kuhrt is a longtime specialist in agricultural marketing and I have 
the highest regard for his counsel in these matters. 





EXCERPTS FrRoM STATEMENT BEFORE U.S. SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING PROBLEMS, FEBRUARY 25, 1960, PRESENTED BY WILLIAM J. Kunrert, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE, CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


I am here not so much as a partisan proponent of any bill, but to be of as 
much service as I can to your committee in appraising the economic situation 
confronting the egg, fryer, and turkey industries, and to discuss the need for, 
and the form of, legislation required to improve this very serious situation. 

For the past several years, our department has been concerned over the un- 
stable marketing situations confronting our egg, fryer, and turkey producers. 
Last spring we witnessed a situation where for several weeks large grade A eggs 
brought only 23-24 cents per dozen, and 12-13 cents per dozen for small grade A. 
With costs per dozen at about 33 cents, our egg producers were taking a loss of 
nearly 10 cents per dozen on the large sizes and more on the medium and small 
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sizes. Egg prices improved somewhat later on seasonally, but the current Situa- 
tion again indicates another period of less-than-cost prices during the spring of 
1960. 

Serious economic conditions also confront the fryer producers, not only jy 
California, but elsewhere. The May 1959 national average price to producers 
was 16 cents per pound. This was below cost in any section of the country and 
several cents per pound below cost in most important producing sections, ] 
prices remain in a depressed condition in most sections of the country. 

As to turkeys, the records show that for the past several years turkey prices 
have been in a depressed condition. Late in 1959, after most commercial] pro- 
ducers had sold their crops, prices improved for a short period. The 1959 prices 
overall were not adequate and the current “intentions to raise” indicate another 
large crop and very likely low prices in 1960. 

Altogether, official records show that the egg, fryer, and turkey producers 
not only in California, but in most producing sections of the United States have 
not been in a healthy or stabilized economic condition for several years. During 
this period, many producers, especially those with limited capital, the independ. 
ent family farmers, have either been forced out of business or have become 
heavily indebted to feed companies and other suppliers. 

It is thus evident that the egg, fryer and turkey producers of the country 
need some assistance. They need assistance in controlling seasonal oversup- 
plies and in stabilizing prices; they need assistance in providing a quality prod- 
uct to consumers; they need assistance in promoting their products, not only 
for their own benefit, but to help consumers to use more of these economical] 
and nutritious products. 

The answer does not lie with the formation of more or larger cooperatives, 
for while such farmer organizations can help in marketing the farmers’ prod- 
ucts, they cannot cope with problems such as a national surplus or the need 
for nationwide promotion of a product. 

Nor has integration helped with these problems. Instead, in so many in- 
stances, the prime mover in the integration program is a feed company, intent 
on selling more feed and supplies, and whose primary source of income and 
profit is not from the sale of eggs, fryers, or turkeys, but from the sale of feed 
and other supplies. In fact, there is much evidence to indicate that the poul- 
try and turkey producers’ problems of overproduction have become more pro- 
nounced as integration has become more widely developed. 


Fryer 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION INDICATED 


It is my opinion that since most of the current marketing problems are na- 
tional in scope, the most effective approach must come through Federal legis- 
lation with nationwide application of the necessary regulatory provisions. Such 
legislation should be of the enabling type, since it would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to draft legislation carrying all of the regulations that might be 
necessary to help these three groups of producers. Instead, the legislation 
should enable producers in each of these three groups to develop their own 
programs with the regulations needed to do the job. 

The legislation should include regulatory authority to control surpluses and 
stabilize marketing, to establish a satisfactory level of quality, to provide au- 
thority and funds to carry on promotion programs and to carry on and to co- 
ordinate needed research. The legislation should be on a genuine self-help 
basis, with producers of each product responsible for developing their program, 
administering it as far as legally possible, and bearing the costs of their pro- 
grams without any drain on the Federal Treasury. 

Now in suggesting these features in legislation, I am not relying upon untried 
theory. In California, we have had considerable experience in coping with 
marketing problems of the character which now harass the poultry and turkey 
industries. Since 1937, we have had the California Marketing Act under which 
our commodity groups are able to set up and operate self-help marketing pro- 
grams which help to stabilize these various agricultural industries. Under this 
law, producers are able to control surpluses, establish proper standards of qual- 
ity, carry on educational and promotional programs to increase consumption 
and to arrange for needed research in problems of production, processing and 
distribution. In California, each program is designed to meet the marketing 
problems of the group, the most frequent use being made of quality standards, 
promotion and research. More than 30 of our important agricultural groups 
are now organized and operating under this act. 
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Marketing programs under our California Marketing Act are truly self- 
help programs. ‘They are initiated by producers, and producer cooperatives, 
and sometimes with the cooperation of handlers; they are voted into effect by 
producers ; each program is administered by an advisory board composed of 
producers, and at times handlers, nominated by each group and appointed by 
our State director of agriculture; each program is self-financing through an in- 
dustry assessment sufficient to provide all funds needed to carry out the pro- 
gram. No State tax moneys are used in any phase of the program, including 
the costs of supervision by our department and of litigation by the office of our 
State attorney general. 


PRODUCERS SHOULD ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITY 


We have found from experience that where the primary responsibility for 
solving such marketing problems rests with the producers and handlers them- 
selves rather than with the government, the farm people accept this responsi- 
bility and use their knowledges and abilities to develop successful solutions. 
Thus each agricultural group is able to work out its own marketing problems, 
asking from government only technical and legal advice and general overall 
supervision and protection of the public interest. We believe very strongly that 
these principles of self-help and acceptance of responsibility by agricultural 
producers can be adapted to the solution of nationwide agricultural marketing 
problems. In fact, they are operating to a considerable extent on a limited group 
of agricultural products (mostly fruits, vegetables, and milk) under the Fed- 
eral Marketing Agreement Act. 

California poultry producers have not attempted solution of their surplus 
problems under our State act because these problems are national in scope, 
and growers in one State would be foolhardy to try to stabilize their own pro- 
duction into line with market demands with potential surpluses in surrounding 
States. Our turkey producers have carried on a promotion program for several 
years with unexpected success, but it has not been sufficient to offset the de- 
pressed prices resulting from nationwide overproduction. 

Turning now to the bill before the committee, S. 2516 by Senator Humphrey, 
I believe this bill contains most of the provisions and principles which we have 
found to be necessary and sound over the years since 1937. Of course, some of 
the provisions had to be adapted for use on a national scale. One of these is 
the arrangement for the selection of a program formulation committee for each 
product so as to provide a definite means of starting the development of a pro- 
gram. Another is the use of the referendum, rather than assent procedures to 
obtain producer approval. We use the assent procedure in our programs in 
California, but it would be very exepnsive as well as time consuming to use that 
method on a nationwide basis. Furthermore, the referendum procedure of two- 
thirds of the producers voting in the referendum has been used for Federal 
marketing agreements and orders for many years, and apparently>has worked 
out quite well. 

During the past few months, I have had certain fears expressed concerning 
a bill of this type. I should like to comment briefly on three points. 


COMMENT ON THREE “FEARS” 


First, there are some producers who fear that the surplus or production con- 
trol provisions of the bill might be used to curtail new and expanding areas. 
This kind of fear often exists, especially with groups inexperienced with self- 
help marketing programs. Our experience shows that program formulation com- 
mittees, if fairly constituted, do not ride roughshod over the sound and fair 
rights of any important group, even if they are in the minority, nor could the 
secretary, or his legal counsel, approve a program for referendum if it con- 
tained illegal or unfair provisions. Finally, the program must be approved in 
the referendum. 

A second fear expressed is that a nationwide program for eggs, or fryers, or 
turkeys would he too cumbersome and expensive to develop and to administer. 
I must admit that it would be a difficult and arduous task to organize and de- 
velop a successful program for any one of these three groups. But if we are 
to face the task of developing effective economic programs by democratic 
methods, we have no choice but to face into the storm and do the best we can. 
And the development of programs by these methods is so much to be preferred 
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over the alternative, namely, the top-down autocratic methods, that it certainly 
warrants a fair trial by producers themselves. a 

Lastly, there are those who arouse the fear or specter of socialism or govern. 
ment control of business. Any real student of government knows that legisla. 
tion and programs of this kind are a long way from socialism. Actually, they 
operate to improve and stabilize the economic climate in which our free enter. 
prise system can operate more effectively and fairly to the producer as well as 
the handler of farm products. I like to think of legislation of this kind as 
providing the framework under which farm producers are enabled to organize 
themselves for the effective solution of their economic problems, a sort of team- 
work between our agricultural industries and their Government for the bene- 
fit of all in the public interest. I doubt if this sort of teamwork is harmful to 
our free enterprise system and our democratic way of life. 


Excerpts From RESUME OF TESTIMONY BEFORE ASSEMBLY INTERIM COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE, STATE OF CALIFORNIA; ASSEMBLYMAN SAMUEL R. GeEppes, 
CHAIRMAN ; PETALUMA MEETING, NOVEMBER 28, 1959: 


Cradle of the State’s poultry industry, and an initiator of the development of 
grand-scale cooperative marketing, Petaluma once boasted of being the “egg 
basket of the world.” As late as 1940, Sonoma County produced a third of the 
State’s eggs. Since that time the number of birds in the area has declined, and 
is still declining, although production per bird has increased 60 percent. The 
decline of the industry has had definite effects on the economy of Petaluma 
and the towns near it. 

Of late years the poultry industry has modernized itself. * * * The increased 
efficiency evidenced by a production cost among the State’s lowest has not im- 
proved the position of the growers. 

They have not been slow to try to find a way out. Local integrators have 
joined with the growers in a friendly alliance to find ways of bringing better 
times, and the Petaluma delegation has been a frequent visitor to the State and 
National Capitols with self-help proposals for poultry producers. 

Analyses of integration and the probable course of the present crisis in poul- 
try and eggs have never been more fully set forth than in the testimony received 
here. 

AS THE COUNTY AGENT SEES IT 


Farm Adviser Virgil Stratton, familiar with the Sonoma County scene for a 
dozen years, summed up the situation here with the statement that poultry 
income in Sonoma County once stood at $38.5 million and has now dropped to 
$21 million because of low prices. It has affected the economy of the whole 
county, he said (Montgomery Ward closed their Petaluma branch the day be- 
fore the committee arrived): “When you lose $17 million * * * it does hurt 
the economy of the county, and it is real time for people like you to come out 
and discuss these problems with the farmers.” 

The number of poultrymen in the county had gone down from 1,852 in 1950 
to 1,200 today, with an accelerating dropoff in this second bad vear. He felt 
that the decrease in operators was not simply a weeding out of the inefficient. 
At one time “ * * * my problem was to get people to produce more efficiently. 
Under these present marketing conditions, efficiency is almost a dirty word 
because you can only go so far * * *.” 

He said that the cash cost of producing eggs at the present time was 28.5 cents 
a dozen, that adding interest on investment at 1.6 cents a dozen and the poultry- 
man’s labor (at $1.50 an hour), 7.1 cents brought the true cost to 37 cents a 
dozen against an average price of 51 cents a dozen this year and only 38.4 cents 
last year. (In other words, a good-sized, efficient farmer who had produced 500 
dozen eggs a day last year would have earned 500 times 1.4 cents or $87 a day 
to add to his labor valued at $12, or approximately $4 less than the $22.92 
laborers’ scale of $2.865. This year, a proper set of books would have shown 
him in the red $24 a day.—Editor. ) 

Stratton noted that Sonoma County had declined from a total production of 
32 percent of the State’s eggs in 1940 to but 9.6 percent today, with an absolute 
decline of about 22.5 percent in the number of eggs produced. He saw two rea- 
sons for this: One, the reluctance of some of the older producers in this pioneer 
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egg area to change over to modern systems; the other, “much more liberally 
given financing” by “feed producers and other financing concerns” in southern 
California. Why this should be in an egg-surplus area like southern California, 
he did not know. 

VERTICAL INTEGRATION IN POULTRY AND EGGS 


Henry Burke, Windsor poultryman, defined vertical integration in his industry 
as “* * * where a poultry producer signs a contract with a feed company (or- 
dinarily) and receives some money and one of the conditions of that contract 
is that he has to buy his feed from him or sell his eggs to a certain place. That 
is one of the conditions for getting the money.” 

He said that its extent was 100 percent in the broiler, fryer, and turkey in- 
dustries with either/or a combination of feed dealer, hatcheryman, or processor. 
In eggs it would be anybody’s guess, but it seems to be growing every day. 

Integration, by stimulating overproduction just for the purpose of consuming 
feed, etc., affected everyone in the industry through the low prices it brought, 
he felt. He believed that in days past, there were bad times, but recovery from 
them was much quicker because farmers would perforce adjust their opera- 
tions. Under integrated operations, the integrator’s answer to overproduction 
and hard times was more chickens—as long as the feed could be sold at a profit 
the investment in the ranches would be earning some money for him. 

He felt that today’s times were an example of this, with many poultrymen 
“going out” but more being put on the empty ranches by integrators. The cur- 
rent situation shows extremely low egg prices but an enormous hatch, slightly 
below last year, yet much above 1957, so low prices will continue. 

Burke described the grower and the industry under vertical integration as on 
a sort of treadmill. 

CO-OP LEADER'S VIEW 


R. Roy Hyatt, representing the Poultry Producers of Central California, char- 
acterized vertical integration as “* * * a condition where all of the phases 

* * the production, the assembling, the processing and the marketing are all 
‘entrailzed under one management. It may be * * * the producer himself, but 
usually is not * * *.” 

He said that integration in eggs in the Sonoma area is very small, but in 
broilers much larger, although not as great as in the rest of the State, because 
it has not had the promotion in Sonoma County that it has had elsewhere. He 
mentioned one group which was engaging in vertical integration that had not 
yet come to the committee’s attention—equipment manufacturers, who “* * * 
do have quite a strong hand in integration today” and are encouraging expan- 
sion in the face of the surplus, “which is not a good idea.” 

On this point, he said that PPCC, which had originally assisted in the up- 
building of a large operation in the county, had refused funds for further 
expansion, which, however, the operator had been able to get elsewhere “with- 
out any trouble.” 

He held that the integrated operator, even when he owned his own land, had 
become no more than a tenant farmer. 

Vertical integration through cooperatives, because all of the savings made 
anywhere along the line were passed back to the members, was the only really 
acceptable kind for farmers, he thought. Implicit also in his testimony was the 
argument that cooperatives would not encourage further production when there 
Was a surplus, because gains to the membership came through sales of the prod- 
uct and savings on feed and other supplies, and not, as in the case of private 
integration, primarily through sales of one of the factors involved in production. 

He said that the cooperatives of the Pacific Coast States were now in the 
process of “forming a closer knit association (to) supply their markets through- 
out the coagtal area in a cooperative way (that will) stop dumping (and) price 
declines * * *,” 

Hyatt believed in “any sort of control if it’s practical * * * marketing order 
or something of that nature” to deal with the surplus problem that was the 
most serious threat to the solvency of the family farmer in poultry. 

Hyatt’s statement on the marketing order evidenced the change in PPCC 
thinking which has evidently taken place since spring, when General Manager 
L. N. Thompson, in reply to a letter from Congressman Clem Miller * * * re- 
questing his opinion on “* * * the distressing breach in poultry and egg prices,” 
had replied that overproduction had often in the past depressed prices, that 
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supply and demand had restored them to acceptable levels and that “the major 
portion of the egg and poultry industry for many years has requested, of record, 
that the Government refrain from such unsuccessful attempts to influence the 
prices of its products.” 

Charles Cherney, of Sebastopol, secretary of the California Egg Producers’ 
Association, who had 8,000 layers and 4,000 growing birds, and who markets 
his own and some of his neighbors’ eggs, used an article by Robert C. Baker, 
Cornell University food technologist, written for the Vineland (N.J.) Poultry. 
man, as a classic analysis of the poultry industry under vertical integration, 

Cherney recommended the passage of H.R. 8483, by Congressman Miller and 
four other California Congressmen, and Senator Engle’s companion bill, which 
would provide the industry with controls necessary to effectuate marketing 
related to demand * * *, 


AN INTEGRATOR DISCUSSES INTEGRATION 


I. A. Barlas, of Petaluma, feed dealer and turkeyman, broiler integrator, legis. 
lative representative of the Allied Poultry Council and chairman of the Allied 
Poultry Industries Council, talked of vertical integration and the independent 
businessman. 

The theory that supply and demand will work things out in the long run be- 
cause the inefficient producer will be driven out and the efficient producer won't 
need any help runs counter to the facts that prices are too low to allow the 
efficient producer, who is just about all that is left in the industry, a safe margin 
on his products. And, furthermore, producers will stay in business as long as 
they cover their variable costs and let their fixed costs—interest and deprecia- 
tion, pile up. 

The many, many efficient farmers buy in a market of “administered prices,” 
from firms which are monopolies or close to it, and sell in a market where they 
cannot, by any informal arrangement, administer prices themselves (as the few 
large firms in each industry that supplies them can). 

They have great inequality of bargaining power with the few buyers in their 
industry. Furthermore, just because there are so many of them and the amount 
they will put on the market at any one time is unknown, they suffer, with these 
buyers, from the additional handicap of the “law of uncertainty of supply’—a 
prudent buyer must always assume that the supply tomorrow will be greater 
than it is today, and he must guard against this by shaving today’s price just 
a little to hedge against the danger of having an inventory of high-priced prod- 
ucts on a low-priced market. * * * (Lettuce growers who have a_ successful 
marketing order told the committee that elimination of this uncertainty was 
one of the most important factors in improving their price. See Salinas hearings.) 

The only alternative to “chaotic prices” is to have certainty on the side of 
supply, based on experienced estimates of probable demand. One of the ways 
to do this is to enact marketing orders on a national seale 


MINIATURE MARVEL 


M. L. Melville, of Forestville, a retired oil company accountant who finds it 
pays to hire his work done and devote all his time to buying and management 
of his 6,009-layer spread, has indeed a reputation that extends beyond the borders 
of Sonoma County. This, “small poultryman,” as he describes himself has acted 
as adviser on poultry problems to the Japanese Government in recent years. 

Melville said that the poultry business has come to the point where each year 
you have either to expand to get more eggs per bird or to cut costs further to 
make the same living you did the year before. 

He has been thinking that the time may be here to take some governmental 
action to stop walking around in this circle. 

Meanwhile, to live, he has (1) as was his determination when he first entered 
the business, tried to produce the highest grade product he possibly could. He 
replaces his hens on a 100 percent basis to insure quality eggs. and a consistent 
supply every month of the year. They have been for the past 5 years laying 258 
eggs per hen per year (as against a county average of 195 in 1958). 

(2) He cut costs on feed from $4.65 or so to $3 per hundredweight by buying 
grain at harvest time from the farmers. (He buys concentrates from the feed 
company, rather than depreciating a complete mill.) The grain storage more 
than pays for itself. 
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As the result of this—-which has been the result of scrupulously examining 
every item of cost and having cost ready within 24 hours of the end of every 
month—he has disciplined his operation down to a cost of 25.6 cents a dozen 
(which is still only 2.7 cents below the county average in the farm adviser’s cost 
study ). 

He thinks now, however, that “we are fast approaching the lower limit from 
the standpoint of efficiency. * * * How much more efficient can you get.” 

The future will depend, he thinks, “on what happens in the poultry industry 
in general, rather than upon personal initiative alone.” 


LARGE VERSUS SMALL: THE SOCIOLOGY OF IT 


Roy Hyatt, of the Poultry Producers, felt that larger operations had an ad- 
verse effect on the business of the community, since there were fewer farm 
families. He said that the family farms in poultry were obviously going to get 
larger and fewer because the improvements in technology and disease control 
had made the 10,000-hen operation no more difficult to operate than the 3,500- 
hen farm had been a few years ago. 

Henry Burke contrasted the family-size farm in poultry—which he placed at 
10,000 birds or less, although many have placed it higher—with the giant 
operation. The family place, he said was the backbone of the industry and of 
the community as well: 

“* * * * (it is) American agriculture and to lose (it) is to destroy our whole 
community spirit. (On the 50,000 to 100,000 and even larger ranches) that 
isn’t American agriculture * * * the owner is no longer on the ranch or if he is 
he is just the bookkeeper and it’s all done by hired labor * * * the cheapest 
labor possible * * * That does not help the community. If instead of one ranch 
of 100,000 * * * we had 10 * * * of 10,000—each is a family—each is raising 
a family—supporting the local schools (and sending their children to these 
schools). Juvenile delinquency is practically unknown on the family poultry 
ranch. The kids are too busy to get into trouble. 

“* * * in Petaluma, where the ranches are disappearing, it’s hurting the 
retailing business in town.” (Harlier in the year, the chamber of commerce 
estimated that there was an approximate 30 percent drop in wholesale trade 
because of the decline in poultry and egg production and low prices.) 

He felt that the steady hired labor on the family farm also contributed sub- 
stantially to the community, while the cheap labor sought out by the large 
operations would not. 





Exursit I.—PoOsITION OF CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTER, SANTA CLARA, CALIF. 


Family farmers in California find themselves in an economic situation of 
low market prices for their products, rising costs, and inflated living expenses. 
This three-way monetary squeezes exerts an economic pressure that many family 
farmers cannot endure longer. As a result, many of these farmers are either 
losing their capital resources or are falling prey to a system of integrated 
production wherein the producer works under contract and becomes a hired 
hand for others. 

This situation of overproduction, low returns, rising production costs, and 
advancing living expenses for farm families gives us great concern. It has been 
developing for a number of years. Our capacity to produce exceeds the capacity 
of the market to absorb at reasonable prices. We see no favorable prospects 
in sight for the future unless the independent family farmers are given a 
chance to work together to formulate and operate a program to correct the 
situation. 

Rather than going into the details of the bill, let us point out that the pro- 
posed act is democratic, it is flexible, and designed to be of benefit to consumers 
as well as to producers. 

Unlike many other agricultural programs, it offers the Congress an oppor- 
tunity to provide enabling authority for an industry to solve its own problems. 
The principal part played by Government would be general supervision. 

The basic administration of the program would be carried out by an advisory 
board for any given commodity, composed of producers of that commodity. 
The basic administrative body would be representative of the industry. We see 
in H.R, 10355 the means for securing the family farmer whose position has been 
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‘deteriorating from year to year. Preservation of the family farmer means 
several things. First, and probably the most important, the economic wel. 
being of the many small, privately owned farms is a bulwark in our democratic 
way of life. Second, if present trends are allowed to develop, the food supply 
in our country will be concentrated in a few hands, with resultant administered, 
high prices to consumers. 

We wholeheartedly support this enabling type of legislation and pledge our 
active support. 

Our thinking is further strengthened by a resolution adopted of the (Calj- 
fornia Board of Agriculture stating its position, in general terms, on this type 
of legislative program. 

While we feel that this program does not decrease the need for immediate 
action to bring relief to particularly hard-pressed producers of commodities 
like poultry and turkeys, we urge its adoption. 


CURRENT FARM FACTS 


Farm production expenses, totaling $26 billion in 1959, were at a new peak 
according to the November USDA Farm Cost Situation (1959), “They then 
took 68 cents of each dollar of gross income and are likely to be higher in 1960.” 

California gross farming income in 1958 was $2,852,792,000. But the amount 
paid out as cost of production was $1,900 million, or more than 67 percent. (1959 
gross is over $3 billion, of which 68 percent would be operating expenses). 

Major 1958 costs were: Wages, $460 million; feed, $370 million; livestock, 
$148 million; taxes, $120 million; interest and cash rent, $112 million; fertilizer 
and seed, $110 million; machinery and repairs, $370 million. 

A transportation cost of $450 million must be paid for the more than 45 per- 
cent of California’s farm production which is shipped out of State. 

Prices received by farmers were down 16 percent from the 1947-49 average, 
while prices paid by farmers for living and production expenses are up 23 per- 
cent. (James Houseberg, State chamber of commerce, November 16, 1959, testi- 
mony, State senate fact finding committee. ) 

Leading the list is interest, up 145 percent. Then follow: Taxes, up 80 per- 
cent; farm machinery, 58 percent; trucks and tractors, 50 percent; building and 
fencing materials, 33 percent ; wages, 40 percent ; family living items, 23 percent. 
(Livestock feed was the only item that dropped in price: Minus 15 percent.) 

Interest rates on bank loans (mortgages and production) now range between 
6 percent and 7 percent and may go up to 714 percent depending on the risk 
(USDA January 29, 1960, agricultural prices). 

On September 1, 1958, only 6 percent of production credit associations were 
charging 7 percent or more. On October 1, 1959, 35 percent were charging 7 
to 7.9 percent and 4 percent were charging 8 to 8.9 percent. 

During the past year the Berkeley Bank for Cooperatives increased interest 
rates on seasonal loans from 4 to 514 percent and on terminal loans from 5 to 
6 percent (the ceiling fixed by Congress for such loans). 

Representative Wright Patman recently told the House of Representatives 
that bankers were shooting for a 10 percent interest rate. This could bring about 
a major farm depression since each 1 percent increase costs farmers more than 
$200 million a year on such long-term loans. 


RESOLUTION OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 
RE INTEGRATION IN AGRICULTURE 


Whereas, the State board of agriculture, at meetings held on September 14 and 
October 19, 1959, received considerable information on the subject of integration 
in agriculture from agricultural economists and marketing specialists in the Uni- 
versity of California and in the California Department of Agriculture; and 

Whereas such information discloses that, while integration generally has the 
potential of reducing production and marketing costs, it may tend to bring about 
overproduction and unstable market conditions ; and 

Whereas the information received also discloses that certain forms of integra- 
tion, such as that entered into by producers cooperative marketing associations 
in aequiring processing facilities or such as that voluntarily entered into by in- 
dividual independent producers in becoming a part of an integrated organization, 
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are available to producers in this State without losing their status as independ- 
ent producers, whereas other individual producers, by reason of indebtedness to 
feed companies and other such firms, have found it necessary to accept and enter 
into so-called top-down integration programs under which the producer loses 
control as an independent operator and takes the status of a hired man; and 

Whereas the board is informed that the so-called top-down form of integra- 
tion now includes many of our fryer, turkey, and egg producers in this State, as 
well as in the Nation ; and 

Whereas the board is convinced that, if the fryer, turkey, and egg industries 
of this State and the Nation had available to them on a national scale enabling 
legislation to effect such self-help marketing programs as are in effect in Cali- 
fornia under our California Marketing Act, they would be able to control sur- 
pluses, Stabilize prices for their products, and generally improve their marketing 
situation ; and 

Whereas the board is further convinced that producers not now part of an 
integrated organization should consider the formation of handling cooperatives 
through which they might integrate their own production and marketing and 
receive a part of the benefit from reduced cost or, where producers have already 
been brought under the top-down form of integration, they should consider the 
formation of marketing cooperatives in order to obtain for themselves bargain- 
ing power equal to that of the integrator in bargaining for the distribution of 
returns within the system: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the California State Board of Agriculture, meeting in Sac- 
ramento, Calif., on November 16, 1959, does reaffirm our convictions and faith 
in the principles and effectiveness of Our cooperative marketing associations and 
our self-help marketing programs as provided in our California Marketing Act, 
and does again urge the Congress to enact enabling legislation for all of agricul- 
ture, and especially for the fryer, turkey, and egg producers of the Nation, which 
embodies the self-help principles proven successful in California, so that these 
agricultural producers may control their overproduction, stabilize their prices 
and returns for their products, and thereby avoid further financial insecurity 
and the necessity of accepting the top-down form of integration which is under- 
mining the independent status of so many of our producers. 


FRESNO, CALiF., April 3, 1960. 
Hon. W. R. POAGE, 
House Office Building, Room 1526, Washington, D.C.: 

Kindly place Mr. Paul’s and Mr. McPherrin’s testimony presented at hearing 
on 8, 2516 in record before House agriculture hearing now in session. We wish 
for this testimony to be transferred and made a part of records on hearing on 
H.R. 10355, H.R. 10365, and H.R. 10369. Thank you for this kind assistance. 

TURKEY BOARD. 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES PAUL, TURKEYMAN, AND MEMBER, CALIFORNIA STATE 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Charles Paul. I 
live in Clovis, Calif., located in the heart of Fresno County, which has the largest 
agricultural income in the United States. I have been producing turkeys every 
year for the past 18 years. I am also a member of the California State Board 
of Agriculture. It gives me great pleasure to be here and to testify in support 
of Senate bill 2516 

You gentlemen know, but for the record I would like to say, that unless favor- 
able economic changes are made, not only for poultry but for all of agriculture, 
we are well on our way to destroying an American way of life that has tradi- 
tionally been a major strength in our country. We are in trouble because of 
the “cost-price squeeze.” For example, fryer prices are 40 percent below 1952; 
egg prices average nearly 50 percent below the record high of 1951; light-type, 
prime cull hens are selling, in parts of California, for 6 cents per pound and as 
low as 3 cents per pound for others. Turkey meat producers in our State have 
been selling turkeys below cost of production for the past 5 years. Only 25 
percent of the turkey producers, of record in 1952, are still independently en- 
gaged in this business. The increase in operating costs are up approximately 
30 percent since 1950, which in effect means that in some instances the gross 
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income to farmers, maintaining static production, is down as much as 80 per- 
cent. Among those forced out are such examples as: An individual who at 79 
had spent 26 years in the turkey business and was, by every yardstick, an efficient 
producer. He finally became so indebted he had to relinquish part of his prop- 
erty, accumulated over a lifetime, to satisfy his creditors—for the privilege of 
“getting out of the turkey business.” Another example was a producer who 
sacrificed all of his farming land for the same privilege. Another grower walked 
off and left his turkeys, equipment, and 15 years of “sweat and tears” plus 
an indebtedness of $90,000. Economic facts reveal financial recovery, of the ex- 
amples given, an impossibility under the conditions now existing in the poultry 
business. 

Senate bill 2516, sponsored by Senators Hubert Humphrey and Eugene 
McCarthy, of Minnesota; Harrison Williams, Jr., of New Jersey; and Clair 
Engles, of California, reveals an awareness of the plight of the Nation’s poultry 
producers and offers a completely self-help program that can rectify this 
Situation. 

With your kind of permission, I would like to explain some of the benefits 
to be derived from marketing programs. You will note that these are not re- 
stricted to benefits for poultry producers, but undoubtedly will accrue greater 
returns for consumers of our Nation in general. 

As producer markets are Stabilized and efficient family units are encouraged 
to return to independent production, they will assume their responsibilities 
and obligations as “first-class” citizens. Rather than depending upon govern- 
ment for support they can support the government and discontinue subs‘dizing 
the consumer. Congress will be relieved of the mounting pressure of commodity 
groups and then your valuable talents can be expanded to insure world peace. 
Commodities can plan production in excess of domestic needs to feed some of 
the starving peoples of other nations, as well as our own, to assist you in stay- 
ing off the threat of communism and a world conflagration. This increased pro- 
duction would be handled through the commodity program, without cost to, 
but by direction of, the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Tax moneys now being 
expended for and on behalf of commodities could, for example, be diverted to 
construction of better educational facilities, the missile program, or anything 
of benefit to our country and, I am sure you gentlemen have a much better 
knowledge of this than I. 

Consumers will realize better quality at cost equal to or less than they are 
now paying. The reason for this is that independent producers operating at 
a profit will be able to purchase machinery and make use of advanced tech- 
nology, lowering production costs. Through programs, an even flow of com- 
modies will induce distribution and marketing costs, resulting in stabilized 
consumer prices—averaging less on a daily basis than now encountered in the 
markets. 

Research will assist in every phase—further reducing costs and expanding 
markets. The consumer will be able to plan meals for better nutrition of the 
family through knowledge obtained by the educational programs, which will 
undoubtedly be instituted by the boards. And finally, the return to family 
farming will reduce, in direct ratio, juveline delinquency and at the same time 
provide for retirement of our elderly farmers without their becoming an addi- 
tional problem and tax burden. 

We urge the members of this committee to use every effort to seek the enact- 
ment of this law while there are still enough independent farmers left in busi- 
ness to vote marketing orders into operation. The only reason we have as many 
independent farmers remaining in business today is due to increased land 
valuation from inflation and subdivision encroachment, which has _ provided 
additional borrowing power from finance agencies. Our members are diminish- 
ing rapidly and tomorrow may be too late. 

I thank you for your kind consideration. 


PRESENTATION BY ROBERT MCPHERRIN, CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA TURKEY 
PROMOTION ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Agriculture, and friends, it 
is a distinct pleasure to be able to testify in regard to Senate bill 2516. 

My name is Robert McPherrin, of Riverside, Calif., a turkey breeder, hatchery- 
man, and turkey-meat producer. The subject before you is of utmost importance 
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to me for I am chairman of the California Turkey Promotion Advisory Board. 
This board operates by authority of California enabling legislation—very similar 
to the legislation you are considering at this hearing. Our board, in its opera- 
tions, is substantially the same as any board that may be formulated under this 
legislation, if passed. I feel, therefore, especially qualified to give you some 
indication of what you, as legislators, the poultry producers, and the citizens 
of our great Nation can expect of the application of the fundamental principles 
set forth in this bill. 

All here present, and anyone interested in this legislation should be fully 
aware of the fact that this bill will not impose any actions or alterations of 
operating procedure upon any poultry producer, The bill is purely permissive 
legislation, giving any segment of the poultry industry the right to formulate a 
marketing order, but only upon approval of a majority of the producers of that 
segment of the poultry industry. For example, the enabling legislation in 
California was passed in 1937. Fifteen years later, in 1952, the turkey industry, 
by assent of more than 70 percent of the producers, effectuated a marketing order 
and then only accepted one provision of the many contained in the law. While 
turkey producers could be, under the terms of the law, controlling the grades of 
turkeys shipped, or controlling the surpluses as they appear, and/or other 
factors, they concluded that promotion and advertising would stabilize their 
market. 

In 1952 we were producing approximately 12 million turkeys, of which 60 
percent was shipped to eastern metropolitan markets at a cost of 3% cents to 
4 cents per pound to our producers. Our California market was based on the 
New York market, less freight. This past season, we produced more than 12 
million birds and have become a “balanced” State. Producer prices were equal 
to or higher than prices paid in the Midwest and eastern markets. Promotion, 
advertising, and consumer education has caused the per capita consumption of 
turkey to jump from 6 pounds in 1952 to 12 pounds in 1959. Increased consump- 
tion, the initial objective of the board, is being realized at an accelerated rate 
annually. 

Although consumption is at an alltime high, we nevertheless have efficient 
producers being forced out of business. California has adjusted the demand to 
supply, however our markets are still based on the eastern market supply with 
product flowing in when it is advantageous to Central States suppliers. 

Our marketing orders in California are financed by producers at no expense 
to taxpayers. As a matter of fact, the 32 marketing orders in California are 
paying more than one-half of the costs of the State department of agriculture. 
Imagine what this would mean at the national level to taxpayers. More than 
this—these programs are definitely benefiting the State by educating the con- 
sumer to the nutritional values of the various commodities concerned, thereby 
causing better balanced diets in the home. The welfare of the State is enhanced 
through employment of additional labor in processing, transportation and sales 
of increased use of the various products. (The theory of inelasticity of the 
human stomach is false, as we know that the American diet is ever changing for 
better nutrition and that carbohydrates must be changed to high protein foods 
to fulfill this demand.) And that while the farmer’s return for the product is 
inadequate, it is, nevertheless, in the case of turkeys, better than could have been 
expected if the program had not been formulated. 

Much will be said about the freedom of enterprise and many objections will 
be voiced about Government interference. We know from experience that 
programs formulated under this type enabling legislation are far superior to any 
other new concept being advanced for agriculture today, including the wornout 
theory of the supply and demand environment which tends to increase integra- 
tion, and foree the large to get larger and the independent out of business. 
Producers, given a full range of authority for formulating their programs, will 
accept the provisions of the act which will serve the industry to the best 
advantage. They will then administer their order in a business like manner 
for the protection of the producer as well as the consumer. The police powers 
of the Department of Agriculture, plus the huge storage of knowledge in 
personnel, statistics, and the like will be necessary and welcomed by the industry. 

The true American way will once again prevail as agricultural products will 
sell on the nutritional and acceptable value of the product—not on price alone. 
Finally, the farmer can quit subsidizing the consumer thereby being forced to 
request relief by Government subsidies for self-preservation in our overall 
economy. 
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PETALUMA, CALIF., February 23, 1960. 
Congressman CLEM MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Our co-op, Compr ised wholly of family-size poultry and egg producers, supports 
Stabilization Act S. 2516. Most of our members already are integrated. Many 
were forced out completely. Legislation to balance production to market needs 
offers the best way to save the rest and give those integrated a new lease on 
their farms. 

PETALUMA COOPERATIVE HATCHERY, 
LARRY LATCH, Secretary. 


SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., February 21, 1960, 
Congressman CLEM MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The poultry and egg industry in California was operated at a loss most of 
1957, 1958, and 1959. What’s true in California is true throughout the country, 
We believe the self-help program set forth in S. 2516 will be helpful. Therefore, 
the California Egg Producers Association urges passage of same. 

CHARLES CHERNEY, 
Erecutive Secetary, 


The CratrmMan. Mr. Neal Smith. 


STATEMENT OF HON. NEAL SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to come 
here and say a few words concerning this self-help Poage bill. 

I might : Sav that I observe, In response to the previous question- 

ng, that pe rh: aps the people in North Carolina are not writing to you 
oan ause they know you are doing all you can anyway. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Suiru. I do not have a prepared statement, but I would like to 
make a few comments with regard to this bill. I do not think that 
there is any disagreement on either side of the aisle or anywhere 
that the present program leaves something to be desired. Of course, 
there have been five bills passed that would amend the present pro- 
gram which have been vetoed, and so obviously there is a disagree- 
ment as to how it should be amended. 

But one of the important things, I think, about this bill is that it is 
a long-range bill, and this is something that we certainly have 
needed to get away from this commodity-by-commodity approach 
that we have had for a period of years here in these series of amend- 
ments. 

Another thing that has perhaps helped to bring to our attention 
the importance of some amendments 1s the fact that we now find 
that the new corn going into the Government bins is going to cost 
us $1.50 a paeie! before we get it out of there. That is more than 
corn is worth to start with. Wheat, 82.20—these are estimates from 
the Department of Agriculture. Certainly this is something we can- 
not. tolerate very long. we have got to do somet hing to get sup yply 
in line with demand to overcome this situation. 
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In the long run, it seems to me that everybody agrees that we have 
got to control supply, and this is the attempt in this bill. Even the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. McLain, was before the 
storage hearings the other day and he agreed it is a supply problem. 
Nobody disagrees with that, it is a supply problem. What we dis- 
agree about is as to how you overcome the problem. 

“Now, the administration says that we use two tools. One is lower 
prices, and the other is the conservation reserve. And I would like 
to explore those a minute and show you why in my opinion we 
need something more than that which would be authorized in this 
bill. 

To start with, lower prices just have not done the job. We have 
seen this in the case of corn, that is the most recent example, where we 
are having a carryover increased this year by one-third of the total 
amount of all the accumulations we had in all the previous years 
put together. The carryover—and these are Department of Agric ul- 
ture statistics—is going to be 600 million bushels this year from the 
1959 crop, on first year we went out from under controls, and this 
is one-third of the total accumulation of all of the previous years 
put together in one year under this kind of a program. This shows 
that lowering prices, and taking off controls, just is not the way to do 
it, if you are going to accomplish your purpose. 

I would like to also point out with regard to this that the 1958 crop 
we now find was worth 10 ns recent less than the 1952 crop, although 
there was 30 percent more bushels of corn. That is a substantial 
difference in income any way you figure it. 

I would like to also point out that it is not efficienc y that - involved 
at all. And I hope that we can get away from this idea because I 
personally observed that the fellow who st: ivys on the farm is not the 
one who is most efficient, he is the one who has the most capital. If he 
inherits the farm or if he happened to be farming during war years 
and went into debt heavily and paid it off in cheap dollars, he is in 
business until he dies, he has got the money, and the fellow who may 
be the most efficient is the one who goes olf because he does not have 
the money, unless one of these two situations pertains. . 

Now, with regard to the conservation reserve—and I am not against 
the conservation reserve entirely—I think that it can offer some aid, 
but I would like to point out a couple of things that I think are very 
important, to prove it is only a small aid if we go into it even to the 
extent of 60 million acres. 

One reason is this: that all farmers do under these 3-year programs 
is change the rotation. You can go from a 4-year to a 6-year rotation 
and not cut production one iota. If you were on a 4-year rotation 
where you had a row crop for every 2 years, then you had oats and 
then you had clover. Well, those 2 years, why, did you not have your 
land in the crops that are hurting us anyway, so what you do now is 
under this program, where you have your land in the conservation re- 
serve for 3 years, you go on a 6 year rotation, you put your crop in 
you use your row crop for 5 years, then you have 3 years of rest or the 
other kind of ¢ rops, so you are not really reducing production. I think 
it is showing up in the figures hardly any under the present program, 
and we have se en also that, for example, i in the case of New Mexico. 
Where 32 percent of all the tillable soil is in the conservation reserve, 
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they have increased total production of every major crop, increased 
total production in spite of the fact that : 2 percent of the land ig in 
conservation reserve. 

Mr. Jounson. What State was that 4 

Mr. Smrru. New Mexico; and these are figures from the Depart: 
ment of Agriculture. So you just are not going to do it through 3- year 
contracts. You might be able to do it through 15-year easements or 
something like tha‘, where they cannot work it into changing their 
rotation, ‘but all they do now is shift rotations and you end up with 
just as much production as you had before except to a small extent, 

Now. I would like also to point out that controls did work, There 
has been a systematic attack upon the idea that controls would not 
work, and I would like to point out with regard to this that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has said, for example, in the case of corn, 
we need a million bushels carryover. This is what we need in order 
to assure ourselves—that is only about 3 months’ supply—that we will 
have enough in bad years to make up if we have a drought. 

Mr. Aubert. Did you say a million ¢ 

Mr. Suiru. A billion. Iam glad you pointed that out. We never 
had a billion bushels carryover until 1958 or 1959. We never did have 
before that a billion bushels carryover. These were in those years 
when we had controls. 

I would like to also point out that up until 1959 we never did pro- 
duce as much corn as we consumed in 1959. In these years when we 
had controls, our production was ie than our consumption was 
in 1959. We have got an increasing population to take care of and 
we are going to need more and more all the time. These controls did 
work. 

There is another misleading statement that I want to point out 
here. I understand it was made again yesterday and it has been made 
many times in the past in various ways. 

Here is a statement that was made by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Benson, at one time where he said that 88 percent of the farmers 
were out from under controls last year. That was with regard to 
corn. This is on page 2344 of the 1960 agricultural appropriations 
hearings. That is a false statement. The fact of the matter is that 
61 percent of the farmers were out from under controls; 39 percent 
were under controls, But where he is mixing his figures up is that 
the 39 percent that stayed within their controls only produced 12 
percent of the production. This is how effective ‘controls were. 
Thirty-nine percent with practically the same average-sized farm, 
only produced 12 percent of the production. That is how effective 
controls were. So they are mixing these figures up and coming up 
with a misleading statement entirely. 

I would like to mention, too—it has not been done before—title i 
under this bill. The Library of Congress tells us that for each $2 
that you would spend for protein products to distribute to the needy, 
people who otherwise would not have these products, that you have 
actually created a new market for only one bushel of grain. This 
would constitute a way to convert one bushel of grain into the market. 
And that is the basis, as I understand it, of this title IT in this bill. 

I just do not think it is Christian. I just do not think anybody in 
this country thinks it is Christian to have all this grain stacked up in 
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these bins and at the same time have needy people in this country that 
have so little protein food that actually some of these children are 
having their eyesight impaired for life. This is happening right in 
Des Moines, Iowa, I know it for a fact, right in the heartland of the 
protein-producing country, So I know it is happening other places, 
too. And this would provide a way to get some of that food to the 
people that actually need it worse and constitute a way to provide a 
market for about a quarter of a billion bushels of feed grain addi- 
tional. ; 

Another thing I would like to mention with regard to this colloquy 
a while ago between Mr. Belcher and other members of the committee 
is this: This example that was used yesterday, I think, was about the 
most fallacious example that would be used with regard to a poten- 
tial wheat program. To start with, we ought to look at the bill and 
we ought to notice over here, on page 12, under subsection (c), that 
there are many methods that can be used too, as tools to accomplish the 
purpose in the bill, among which, of course, is market stratification 
and compliance deposits, and so forth. There is nothing in this bill 
that says that you affect these other regular programs or that you 
have to use the same price for your foreign exports that you do for 
your domestic consumption. 

" For example, under this bill, you could have exported wheat at a 
different level, and do it through market stratification, and compliance 
deposits. 

On the other hand, as Mr. Albert very ably pointed out, this is 
something that is at least 2 or 3 years away anyway because you have 
got 15 months supply of wheat in the Government bins. So after 
that time, though, if they wanted to amend their program, to provide 
for more acres of wheat in order to move more of it into export, they 
could do it under market stratification and compliance deposits. 

Mr. Betcurer. Would the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Smitrn. Yes. 

Mr. Bevtcurr. Of course, those figures of 22 million acres were not 
my figures. 

Mr. Smiru. I understand that. ‘ 

Mr. Beicuer. I do not vouch for them at all. That was the figure 
of Mr. Charles Shuman. But does the gentleman know that if you 
are not going to reduce the price, and you say that is not a tool for 
the reduction of production? And most certainly I am not anxious to 
reduce the price of wheat in my area. Do you know of any other way 
to control production except a reduction in the number of acres? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right, acres or bushels. In other words, you 
have an allotment and you permit, like under this bill— 

Mr. Bevcurr. And the actual number of bushels that the farmer 
can sell ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Betcuer. There is no other way to do it except reduce that, is 
there ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Bevcner. Well, under Mr. Shuman’s figures if, as I understand 
the bill, the bill provides for 10 percent reduction in the surplus and 
the taking into account the normal food consumption in this coun 
try plus the export, and then it contemplates the number of acres it 
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will take to produce that amount, and Mr. Shuman comes up with a 
figure to produce what the bill provides for comes up with 22 million 
acres. Does the gentleman disagree with that figure ? 

Mr. Samirn. I certainly do. He says if the farmers were foolish 
enough to do it, they could possibly come up with a program that had 
only 22 million acres in it, but no one would think the farmers would 
come up with that kind of a program because it is possible under this 
bill to have a program for 43 million acres. 

Mr. Bexcuer. I do not think they are going to do it, either. T do 
not think they are going to vote to reduce their acres and permit any 
farmer all over the United States to raise 15 acres without penalty, 
I do not think they would adopt it, either, but I think under the pro- 

visions of this bill, the only thing they can do is adopt a program to 
reduce it to 22 million acres or keep the present program. 

Mr. Smiru. No. There are several ways to adopt a program that 
would not reduce you down to 22 million acres. In fact, it might be 
down to 38 million acres, but there are several ways to do it. He 
was just, in effect, saving that they ead possibly adopt a program 
that did come down that ‘low if they wanted to, but this is a self-help 
program. 

Mr. Betcuer. I always have been interested in self-help programs, 
I really believe that in the end, that would be the best solution we 
have, and most certainly it is laudable when groups of farmers want 
to help themselves, and I woul: l like to cooperate In every Way possible, 

But IT am at a loss to understand how the wheat farmers can help 
themselves except by cutting out acres or reducing their production. 
Is there any other provision of the bill where they can self-help them- 
selves except by the reduction of the production of the wheat ? 

Mr. Smirn. Except through marketing agreements and market 
stratification, compliance deposits, and so forth. 

Mr. Bevcuer. That would still cause them to reduce this produc- 
tion, would it not ? 

Mr. Smirn. But now down to anywhere near 22 million acres. It 
would probably be 88 million acres, and they would get more for the 
38 than thev are vetting for the 55 million today. 

Mr. Bercuer. I am not vouching for the —- I do not know 
whether you are right or Mr. Shuman is right, but the only way they 
can help themselves under this bill is by the reduction of their pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, they regulate their supply so they can get a reas- 
onable price ‘ter what the rv sell. Just like everybody does. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Belcher, if you will yield, I think the basis for 
the 22 million estimate was his assumption that the 5-percent cost 
limitation would practically rule out our export subsidy program. 
Now, I have forgotten the exact number of acres that he said we would 
have to sacrifice in order to bring your exports into line with what 
this 5-pereent limitation would permit. But IT agree with Mr. Poage 
that the 5-percent cost limitation applies to the domestic market sta- 
hilization program, probably in the form of compensatory payments. 
It has nothing to do with the cost of our export program, and that 
was the basis that Mr. Shuman had the very severe estimates, that 
we would have to reduce our export trade. 
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Mr. Bevcuer. As I say, I do not vouch for Mr. Shuman’s figures. 
[ think when Mr. Coad ‘debates him out there in lowa, we may get 
more information. 

Mr. Smiru. In addition to that, he had to assume that, under those 
circumstances, not only the 5 percent applied, but also that there was 
no method of having two prices, a different price than the world 
market, which is not true under this bill. You can have a different 
price than under the world market. 

I have taken too much time, Mr. Chairman, but I do want to say 
[ do not claim that this bill is perfect. I do think that it is a good 
bill and that it certainly is the future of farm legislation if we are 
going to have any. I know already of one pl: ice there should be an 
amendme nt, and I am sure when the committee looks over the bill, 
they will find a few places where there should be amendments, but 
certainly it is the kind of a bill that could help the farmers an aw- 
fully lot to have the opportunity to decide whether or not they want 
to control their supply like everybody else does or if they want to go 
the rugged road to ragged indivi dualism, 

Mr. Beccner. Would the gentleman yield right there. There has 
been one point that you brought out, when you say the farmers should 
have the opportunity to determine in regard to wheat. 

Mr. Smitu. Yes. 

Mr. Bevccuer. Every farmer in the United States that has sold 
$500 worth of wheat, and that would include every 15-acre farmer in 
America, would have the opportunity to tell my wheat farmers what 
kind of a wheat program they could have. 

Mr. Smrru. What would happen under this bill ? 

Mr. Bevcrer. These 15-acre boys far outnumber the traditional 
wheat raisers in the wheat areas. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, of course, most of those 15-acre farmers would 
not have sold $500 worth, most of them feed part of it, and if they 
sold the whole thing, they might come up with $500 worth, but any- 
way, this is the way to stop expansion of the 15-acre farmer under this 
bill. 

Mr. Beccuer. Yes. But every one of those 15-acre farmers would 
get a vote. 

Mr. Poace. Not so. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Siri. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. If the gentleman from Oklahoma will read the bill on 
page 10, he will find that is not the provision of this bill. That is 
merely what somebody had said it was. The bill provision provides 
“that such referendum shall be e ondue ted in accordance with the regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary.” The Secretary shall by reaul: a- 
tions issued by him provide the opportunity for : anybody “to vote in 
any such referendum for any such commodity program to all of the 
farm producers whose annual sales of such commodity have in the 
last 3 immediately preceding 5 years been at not less than $500,” 
which means that a man has got to have been producing approxi- 
mately, what, 350 bushels of wheat ? 

Mr. Bercuer. Every 15-acre farm in America produces $500 worth 


t 


of wheat in the last 5 years, Bob, unless he had a hailout or a poor 
Crop. 
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Mr. Poace. There is as I recall it another provision somewhere jn 
the bill which provides that the producer must have had a major por. 
tion of his income or 25 percent of his income coming from the par- 
ticular commodity, or else he is not considered a producer of that 
commodity. I do not find the section at the moment, but I am sure 
it is here. 

Mr. Snort. If the gentleman will yield, what does that mean to the 
individual who might be a fairly sizable wheat producer and stij] 
might be a still much larger cattle rancher? Is he going to be elimi. 
nated from voting ? 

Mr. Poace. If he was not more than three times as much cattle 
rancher as he was a wheat producer, he would get the vote. If he was 
three times as much cattle raiser as he was wheat raiser, then he cannot 
claim to be a wheat raiser. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Is there a provision in there that says his income from 
that commodity must be 25 percent of that total income ? 

Mr. Poace. I have not been able to find it, but I am sure it is in here. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us move on with the witness. Are there any 
questions ¢ 

Mr. Hoeven. First of all, I want to welcome my colleague as a wit- 
ness before the committee. Under the terms of your bill and other 
related bills, it is my understanding that only those farmers who sell 
over $500 worth of corn are eligible to vote. 

Mr. Smirn. I think this is something that needs to be amended. In 
the case of feed grains where so much of it is consumed right on the 
farm, there needs to be an amendment there to provide those that per- 
haps raised or marketed either as corn or in the form of livestock prod- 
ucts or something—I do not have the exact wordage, but I think that 
needs amending. 

Mr. Hoeven. Of course, you realize if this $500 limitation stays in 
the bill the corn farmers who feed all of their corn would be disen- 
franchised ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is true. 

Mr. Hoeven. And you are in favor of amending the bill in that 
respect 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, I think there needs to be an amendment of the bill 
in that respect. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. Mr. Ullman, do you want 
to make a statement or present a statement? 


STATEMENT OF HON. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Untitman. Mr. Chaiman, I would like to express my views fora 
minute. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Utiman. I want to thank you, first, for holding these hear- 
ings, and, secondly, I think the spirit behind this legislation is 4 
recognition that Congress can no longer cross all the T’s and dot all 
the I’s on the complicated farm problems of this Nation, and so the 


bill is established as an enabling piece of legislation that will allow 


the commodity groups to work out their own programs. 
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I have a feeling that all throughout the country there is a great 
shift in opinion toward this analysis of the problem, and the solution 
of the problem. 

I particularly want to direct my remarks to the provisions calling 
for : amendments to the Marke ‘ting Agreements Act of 1937. As most 
of you know, this act has had a very successful history, and has very 
ably handled the marketing problems of a certain segment of our ag- 
ricultural economy, but unfortunately this has been limited in large 
part to those commodities that are proposed in a very restricted and 
limited area in the country, and those other commodities that have 
been raised all over the country have not been able to fully utilize the 
act. And so the only m: irketing agreements that are really effective 
are those that are of a very restric ted nature. 

Now, in the field of potatoes, for instance, I know the gentleman 
from M: Line is very interested in this problem, as I am, we have mar- 
keting, regional marketing agreements in my particular area, but un- 
fortunately the regional marketing agreements do not solve the total 
problem. In this particular area , they control their grades and their 
sizes and their marketing processes, “and do it very effectively, but 
unfortunately, in another area where they produce potatoes, they have 
not any suc h mar keting agreement, they do not regulate their orades 
and sizes and their market ing, and therefore they cut the ground right 
out from under the area that does have the m: keting agreement. 

So with this in mind, 2 years ago, I drew up an amendment to the 
Marketing Agreement Act and this year introduced as H.R. 1070, 
which expanded, not only expanded the commodities covered by the 
act but set up very definite procedures for producing or controllin 
or establishing national ariahion agreements, and the formula iat 
think, a rather sound one, and I worked this legislation up with the 
cooperation of a lot of the people in the Department who have been 
working on it. I feel it is very sound and I want to say that all of 
the provisions of H.R. 1070 are incorporated in this bill that we are 
considering here. And we have expanded somewhat. 

In addition to the provisions I have incorporated in 1070;we have 
added some other provisions that I think will further assist in estab- 
lishment of national marketing agreements. 

Now, this incorporates the self-help principle that I think is so im- 
portant. It allows the commodity groups themselves to work out 
their own programs, it incorporates a system of hearings that have 
been worked out over a period of many years, and I think very satis- 
factorily, and it projects all of these procedures to a national basis, 
and to that extent I think it will be extremely helpful, in allowing 
the various commodity groups to work out their own programs, and 
certainly we in Congress know that these individual commodity prob- 
lems are so complicated that we can no longer get the job done. 

[ certainly commend this legislation, the spirit of the whole bill, as 
heing in line with this basic principle in the National Marketing 
Agreements Act, and I certainly feel that in the Marketing Agree- 
ments Act they have established the essence of this legislation, which 
is to adjust supply and demand, and to adjust the m: arketing proce- 
dures so that we do not need have expensive farm programs; we do 
not need to have a lot of subsidies. 
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Once we get a commodity into a situation where it has a market- 
place condition of balance between supply and demand, then certainly 
that particular commodity is no longer a problem 1 in our agricultural] 
commodities. Those people can t: ake care of their own problems. This 
is the whole spirit behind this bill, and I, although as has been said 
previously, certainly there are amendments that you will make, but 
I think the spirit of the bill is sound. I think it is the direction ‘that 
we are going in American agriculture and I certainly commend the 
bill to the committee. 

The Cuiairnman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poagr. Mr. Chairman, I said to my colleague from Oklahoma 
a while AZO that there was a provision in this bill which required that 
to be eligible to vote in one of these referendums a producer must 
derive at least 25 percent of his income from a commodity. TI thought 
that provision was in here, I cannot find it in the printed bill, and 
probably it is not in the bill. I want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that although I sincerely believed it was here. I am appar- 
ently mistaken. Other members who have introduced the bill thought 
it was here, so it obviously was dropped in some of the dr: afting of 
this bill, which was redrafted several times. 

Mr. Bevcuerr. I did not recall reading it, but I am not enough 
familiar with that bill, and you volunteered and you said you were, 

Mr. Poace. I appreciate ~ at, and I want to call your attention to 
the fact that I do not find it, for I certainly would not mislead the 
gentleman. I think it coin up the point that we need to give serious 
consideration to these qualifications. I think the gentleman from 
Towa pointed out a change that undoubtedly needs to be made. We 
certainly need to review carefully what the qualifications would be, 
but I want you to understand I withdraw the statement that the bill 
presently contains the limitation I suggested. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I understand that. 

The Cuarrmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Ullman, in your reference to grades and sizes 
in the various States, do I understand that you envision in this na- 
tional marketing agreement approach that we move beyond the grade 
and size regulation and move over into a market, a volume regulation 
which would allocate to the separate producing areas their markets or 
their volumes which would go to markets; is that what you envision! 

Mr. Unieman. I think, Mr. McIntire, that the original Marketing 
Agreements Act would allow this procedure; in other words, it 1s 
rather broad in its scope. We do not amend the original act in this 
respect. We allow the original authority to exist. 

I think it would depend entirely upon the commodity. In many 
commodities, just the regulation of grades and sizes, 1 think, would 
be adequate to get the job done. I think in other commodities, you 
would have to restrict the flow, at least, if not regulate the amount, 
restrict the flow into the markeplace. But I think these are situations 
that will vary with the different commodities and the problem. 

Mr. McIntire. I was thinking particularly of the one that you and 
Tare both interested in and that 1s the late States on potato produc tion. 

Mr. Utiman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntiee. And I was wondering if you had in mind a change 
in our present pattern in which we have got somewhere around three- 
quarters of all of our production in the late States operating under 
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marketing agreements on a regional basis, that what you would hope 
to obtain by national order would be a step beyond the grading and 
size orders. I do not know whether you agreee with me or not, but I 
eqnnot conceive of a national grade and size order. 

It seems to me that you have got to dilute it to the point where it 
is not very effective if you get acceptance of a national grade and size 
order, and so to get something effective, I was interested to inquire 
of whether you were thinking in terms of a volume control order 
which would, in effect, allocate the quantity which each producing 
area would have available to supply the market ? 

Mr. Uteman. Based upon historic production. Well, this is en- 
tirely possible within the scope of the original Marketing Agreements 
Act. 

Mr. McIntire. It is; that is right. 

Mr. Utrman. And, whereas I believe that a part of our problem 
is due to the failure of certain areas to regulate grades and sizes and 
dumping field-run commodities on the market, I would agree that this 
probably will not entirely cover the problem, and I believe we would 
have to think in terms of extending this into the marketing controls 
that you referred to. 

Mr. McInrine. Just one further question, because your area is 
increasing its percentage of processing very rapidly. 

Mr. Utiuman. That is right. 

Mr. McInvrine. Would you envision that this area would be en- 
compassed within a marketing agreement structure; that is, that 
amount produced for processing / 

Mr. Utiman. In my opinion, I think it should. There have been 
amendments placed in the Marketing Agreements Act that have ex- 
empted the processing from many of the provisions of regulation 
under marketing agreement orders, but in my opinion, the whole 
production should be placed under a marketing agreement order. 

Mr. McIntrme. Thank you very much. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Ullman. 

We have two other witnesses. We are reaching adjournment time. 

Mr. Roosevelt. will submit a statement. . 

(The statement to be submitted by Mr. Roosevelt follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
25TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, IN SUPPORT OF 
FAMILY Farm INCOME AcT oF 1960 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am grateful for the opportunity 
to supplement my brief remarks which I made before you on March 2. 

I join with my colleagues in support of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. 
This legislation would raise family farm income, which will reach a new low 
in 1960, and would, at the same time, drastically reduce cost of the Federal farm 
program. I believe that in the long run the legislation is not only to the advan- 
tage of those engaged in agricultural pursuit who suffer gross inequality in the 
market place but to the advantage of consumers. 

Family farmers are entitled to sufficient income to maintain their families at 
a decent standard of living—a standard of living, I might add, which compares 
with the standards of people living off farms. 

Other groups, including labor and business, are protected by many Federal 
laws and, in addition, because of the nature of our industrial organization, have 
been able to increase their bargaining power greatly. As a result, business as 
a whole—particularly big business—is in a favorable position. Labor, where it 
is organized, is able to maintain a relatively good income. 
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Farmers, on the other hand, as the largest segment of our economy which jg 
unorganized, have comparatively little bargaining power. Every farmer is com. 
peting against every other. When there is a surplus, prices may be driven to 
below cost of production. Industry, on the other hand, maintains its prices 
and merely reduces production when demand falls off. The record indicates 
that farmers, partly because their costs are fixed and partly because of the com. 
petitive situation, must go on producing more and more as prices decline. 

That is the reason Mr. Benson’s effort to reduce surpluses by increasing 
production has fallen on its face. Last year the Secretary of Agriculture turned 
corn loose: lowered the support price but told farmers they could produce aj] 
they wanted to. The result is that corn is running out of our ears and the corn 
situation constitutes another farm scandal. According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, the inevitable result of reduced price is increased acreage. Here is a quote 
from the March 16, 1960, issue of that publication which never, to my knowledge 
has been called irresponsible : 

“De Kacs, Itt.— Husky farmer Joseph Faivre may be planting something more 
than corn on his 640-acre farm this spring. What comes up next fall could be 
the biggest crop of trouble the administration’s farm program has faced so far, 

“In 1958, the Government’s price support for corn was $1.36 a bushel; Mr. 
Faivre planted 52 acres. Last year the support dropped to $1.12 and the Illinois 
farmer planted 186 acres. ‘This year,’ he says, ‘it will drop to $1.06, so I’m going 
to plant 287 acres.’ 

“With price supports going down, I have to increase my volume to end up 
with the same income,’ Mr. Faivre explains. * * *” 

This bill—the Family Farm Income Act of 1960—would cost the Government 
very little by providing for payment in kind to the farmer who reduced his 
acreage. It would authorize a 10-percent deduction in acreage for which the 
farmer would receive nothing and an additional 30-percent reduction for which 
the farmer would receive payment out of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
holdings. Thus, the surplus which is costing so much and which constitutes a 
major scandal would be reduced. In addition, the bill provides that farmers 
ean get together and plan their production and vote on such a plan, a two-thirds 
majority being required to put it into effect. 

I firmly believe that if something is not done to maintain and stabilize the 
family farmer that inevitably agriculture will be taken over by big business, 
Investigations of the House Small Business Subcommittee No. 5, of which I 
am privileged to be chairman. indicate that national corporations are putting 
out of business small distributors of food products. Often, the result of price 
wars carried on by large corporations is higher prices for consumers and lower 
prices for farmers. In some areas where dairy companies carried on price 
wars, the consumer benefitted during the price war, but after the large corpora- 
tions had accomplished their purpose of destroying local competition, they raised 
prices to a point higher than they were before the price war. 

Investigations of the House Small Business Subcommittee indicate that chain- 
stores are, to some extent, now taking over in the area of agricutlure. They are 
engaging in cattle feeding and packing, and they are manipulating the market, 
bypassing the Government regulated stockyards and paying the farmer the 
lowest possible price. At the same time, they have been raising prices to the 
consumer. For example, lamb producers a year or two ago experienced a net 
loss on their operations. Safeway Stores at the same time raised the price of 
lamb chops to the consumers. I have introduced legislation which will prevent 
chainstores from engaging in agricultural activities. 

The Family Farm Income Act of 1960 proposal is complementary to my pro- 
posed legislation which would prevent, or check, vertical integration in the 
food industry. It would give the farmer bargaining power and enable him to 
protect himself from price manipulation and discrimination practices of giant 
corporations. 

The urban consumer, although he naturally wants to get his money’s worth 
for food, has no desire to grind down American farmers to the status of 
peasant or peon. The urban consumer, I believe, is for fair play and not 
economic discrimination. 

Critics of this 1960 proposal have not produced any convincing arguments 
against it. They talk wildly of regimentation. The farmer who is losing his 
farm, or is reduced to a state of penury because of low prices, is the one that is 
regimented, not the farmer who participates in a farm program to determine his 
own destiny. According to some of the gentlemen on the other side of the aisle, 
this regimentation seems to consist of two-thirds of all the farmers participating 
in a referendum to determine what kind of a program they want. 
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What could be more democratic and more in the spirit of free enterprise? 
A referendum by farmers is no more undemocratic than a congressional election, 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit that this Congress has a pressing obliga- 
tion to act to resolve the farm dilemma created by a bungling administration. 
I likewise submit, respectfully, that the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 
merits support and enactment as a practical, workable, and fair means to 
resolve this dilemma—a dilemma which is costly to the farmer and the American 


taxpayer. 
The CuarrMan. Mr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, some 
of you will recall that last year I attempted to provide an economic 
analysis of the position which I presumed the administration must 
take in defense of its own proposals. This year I have no desire to 
either restate or rephrase that case. It was my good fortune on De- 
cember 29, 1959, to be present at the midwinter meeting of the Ameri- 
can Farm Economic Association, held at the Sheraton Park Hotel in 
Washington. I heard Dr. Robert L. Clodius, of the University of 
Wisconsin, make a far more scholarly and more thorough statement 
on the same lines that I attempted to make last year. This paper by 
Dr. Clodius is of such great merit that I would request at this time 
that it be included as an extension of my remarks at this point in the 


record. tty 
The CuarrMan. Without objection, it may be included. 
(The document referred to follows:) 


MarKet STRUCTURE, ECONOMIC POWER, AND AGRICULTURAL PoLicy: A PROPOSAL 
FOR FORWARD PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


(By Robert L. Clodius, University of Wisconsin) 


Your chairman asked me to participate in a debate on the administration’s 
farm policy. Dr. Paarlberg has chosen to present the affirmative side in sup- 
port of the administration’s view, and I consented to present a negative. In 
many ways the choice of the word debate in the title of this session is extremely 
apt. Every debater knows that by the time the chosen topic has been kicked 
around for the season, there is not much that is new or surprising in substantive 
content. The current debate season began about 2 years ago and everything 
that I plan to say has been mostly said by myself or others at some time or 
other. But good ideas are worth repeating in different words and for dif- 
ferent audiences, especially in the area of public policy. 

It must have been with a great deal of personal satisfaction that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture wrote in his 1956 annual report, “In the surplus disposal pro- 
gram, flexible price supports, and the soil bank, we have most of the basic tools 
we need to help agriculture in its present emergency.” However, in February 
1959 in recounting some unpleasantries he said, “One of these is the fact that 
the present price support and acreage allotment programs, based on the results 
of over 20 years of experience, have obviously failed.” * The failures of the ad- 


1To give credit precisely in each instance where it is due in any paper on agricultural 
policy becomes increasingly difficult. If a person were to identify the authors of state- 
ments on policy appearing recently in “Policy for Commercial Agriculture,’ Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, 85th Cong., 1st sess., “Problems and Policies of American Agriculture.” 
Ames, Iowa State College Press, 1959, Journal of Farm Economics, and reports of the 
National Planning Association, it would suggest the magnitude of our intellectual debt to 
one another. 

2Statement of the Secretary of Agriculture before the House Committee on Agriculture, 
Feb. 10. 1959. Also noted in Raymond J. Penn, “Federal Agricultural Price and Income 
Policy, 1955—59,"" Journal of Farm Economics, May 1959. 
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ministration’s program for commercial agriculture are obvious in the current 
stocks of wheat, the production and carryover of feed grains, and the costs to 
the Federal Treasury. To solve the farm problem and some of its currently 
unpleasant aspects, the administration recommends lower price supports and the 
relaxation of controls.® 

To borrow a lead sentence from Walter Wilcox, “Something has gone 
wrong.” * It should be evident that the policy of flexing support prices down- 
ward and moving toward the free market has not reduced production enough, 
increased consumption, reduced surplus stocks, and solved the farm problem, 
To this I said, “Something is still wrong.” The only policy the administration 
prefers in 1959 is flexing support prices still lower and moving righteously 
toward an agriculture free of controls. After observing that gasoline poured on 
a fire makes a bigger blaze, would any reasonable person advocate gasoline for 
firefighting? This is the paradox that the administration’s view of agriculture 
presents and one that I hope to explain by pointing out that the administration 
is not unreasonable; it is simply wrong. 

The paper begins with an academic résumé of market structure theory and 
proceeds to analyze the economic structure of both agriculture and nonagricul- 
tural industry. From this it is apparent that the administration’s policymakers 
have confused the market structure of agriculture with the economist’s model 
of perfect competition. This mistake leads to their second mistake of identify- 
ing a free agriculture with perfect competition as a social norm. The paper ends 
with a proposal for forward production control that emerges from the analysis 
of agriculture using a market structure approach. 


THE MARKET-STRUCTURAL APPROACH 


Accusing the administration and its supporters of using bad theory and con- 
sequently bad practice in the name of modern market structure analysis re- 
quires specification of the latter. In the first place, it assumes there are many 
different kinds of markets, but that this variation can be accounted for in 
terms of more or less quantifiable factors. These factors constitute the struc- 
ture of the market and are controlling in the model. What the structural fac- 
tors control is the behavior of the firms in the market. Turned around, the 
theory says that the conduct of firms in any market can be explained by 
consideration of the structural attributes of the market. The final phase of 
analysis relates to the performance of the market as a whole which is the 
aggregate of firms’ behavior with the interactions among firms taken into 
account. 

Taken as a whole the theory seeks to explain the performance of an industry 
in terms of the conduct of the firms in the industry which are controlled by 
the structural features of the market. Not all the steps are necessary. Some- 
times sufficient explanation of performance can be achieved through considera- 
tion of structure alone. However, the ultimate explanation involves all three 
considerations—structure, conduct of firms, and industry performance. Causa- 
tion is generally assumed to flow from structure to conduct to performance. 
This does not prevent consideration of feedback in certain markets where 
the conduct of firms is such as to maintain or to alter the elements of structure. 

There are three major features in the concept of market structure. They are 
the number and size distribution of firms, the class of product, and mobility of 
firms in and out of the industry. Other structural elements are the degree of 
vertical integration, the form of internal organization of firms, the amount and 
quality of market information, and the nature of the production process itself. 

Sometimes the elasticity coefficients relating to supply and demand are in- 
cluded as a part of market structure. This may not be strictly correct. In 
many ways the existence, the meaning, and the values these coefficients may 
have are reflections of the interactions of the structural variables through farm 
behavior of the preceding paragraph. This emphasizes the necessity of going 
beyond the econometrician’s structural parameters to basic features such as 
number and size of firms, product, and conditions of entry. 

Study of a particular industry often reveals ad hoc elements of structure that 
are strategic in explaining performance at a particular time. These may be 
such things as a dominant personality in a leading firm, a gentleman’s agree- 


3 Statement of the Secretary, op. cit. 
4“A Mistake in Problem Formulation and Its Impact on Farm Policy,” Journal of Farm 
Economics, May 1959. 
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ment, or legislative restrictions. Although the word is being used for every 
other literary title these days, the anatomy of an industry connotes the mar- 
ket structure approach, 

Using the anatomic approach leads to considerations of conduct and per- 
formance. The economic distinction relates to whether the firm can operate 
in isolation or not, whether aware or unaware of interdependence among firms. 
The dimension of performance include price, product, profit and its distribution, 
growth, and technological change. They are the aggregative aspects of the 
pehavior of individual firms in the industry. By dissecting performance the 
investigator works his way back to the basic structures. 

I wish now to apply this kind of analysis to a free agriculture, to a free non- 
agriculture, and finally to analyze the administration’s point of view within this 
framework. Interpretation of what is a free agriculture is necessary. The 
administration seemingly uses the term to mean both the natural state of agri- 
culture without direct Government price and income programs and also the 
economist’s model of perfect competition. No distinction is made between 
them in either a positive or a normative sense; hence both are viewed as con- 
gruent ends, the logic of perfect competition as a social welfare goal serving 
poth. I interpret free to mean an agriculture free of direct Government price 
and income programs, Free, meaning pure or perfect competition, is different 
and will receive comment later. 


THE ANATOMY OF A FREE AGRICULTURE 


What are the structural features of agriculture? Nine need mention. Large 
number of farms is a characteristic about which there is no disagreement. While 
there are small, medium, and large size farms, it is also generally accepted that 
the size distribution of farms is such that no one farm typically has an output 
large enough relative to its market to influence price. Within their classes, agri- 
cultural products are generally considered to be homogeneous. 

There may be more controversy about entry and exit. To establish a farm of 
efficient size requires a capital outlay of $100,000 and more in many parts of 
agriculture. Another barrier here may be the managerial skills necessary for 
this scale of operation. At the opposite end of the scale, capital and managerial 
requirements cannot be considered barriers to farming at the minimal census 
definition. 

Actually, barriers to exit may be more important. Much has been written 
about the persistence of farmers in hanging on at low income levels. Although 
people are leaving agriculture in large numbers, many economists believe the 
migration is far less than that justified by economic conditions. Therefore 
barriers to exit are significant features of the agricultural adjustment problem. 

The degree of vertical integration is an important structural element in certain 
agricultural subindustries such as poultry but not particularly important in 
agriculture as a whole at this time. One feature of the internal organization of 
farm firms is worthy of note. Most farms are individual proprietorships and 
family businesses. The primary labor force is the farm family. 

There is little doubt that farmers’ technical knowledge of how to produce 
is excellent. Not enough is known about farmers’ knowledge of economic 
variables and their magnitudes to make generalizations about market knowledge 
as a structural feature. Certainly substantial private and public services are 
devoted to supplying farmers with information about production techniques and 
about their markets. There is some evidence to suggest that farmers as sellers 
have less information than buyers of their products about economic conditions 
and the magnitudes of the relevant variables. 

Production processes in agriculture are a distinctive feature of structure. 
They are biological, severely limited to nature’s cycles and seasons, her catas- 
trophes and bounties. Because of the discontinuities between inputs and outputs, 
production may be characterized as a batch process in distinction to a continu- 
ous production line with a more simultaneous relation between input and output. 

The low values of the price elasticity coefficients for demand and supply and of 
income elasticity must be noted. How low they are is a refinement that need 
not be debated here so long as there is agreement that their values are less 
than one. 

Finally, an ad hoe feature of structure of great significance must be noted. 
It is the fact that in large part the research function and dissemination of 
research results have been institutionalized as a public service. No farm firm 
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creates innovations for its exclusive use and decides the time rate of adoption 
as a component of its market strategy. Even the private research conducted 
by agricultural suppliers is made available to all farmers simultaneously, 

What conduct may be expected of firms operating within such a structure? 
Significantly, the farmer will make his production decisions as an isolated firm 
because his output is small relative to the total. The farmer will be under 
compulsion to operate at full capacity of his labor resources. He will adopt 
innovations, even though output increases, so long as unit cost is decreased, 
The upshot of all this is that regardless of the level of price above variable costs, 
the farmer will seek to employ his resources fully, shifting among alternatives 
as their relative profitability changes. The pressure is always on to produce, 
if not one thing, something else. These results follow from the structural fea- 
tures of numbers, product, internal organization, and free access to research. 

What are the outstanding performance characteristics of such an industry? 
One is the unplanned character of aggregate supply. When this is coupled with 
the sensitivity of the system (because of the elasticities) to exogenous varia- 
tion, another result is unplanned and substantial instability in prices and in- 
comes to producers. 

The drive of individual farmers to innovate and produce always more creates 
a chronic situation of oversupply unless rescued by population growth, with 
consequent downward pressures on price when set against low demand elas- 
ticities. Continuing growth, development and technological change are not 
closely related to either individual market strategies or conditions of aggregate 
market demand. Industry output is not rationally planned for any particular 
result. 

Technological change is a feature of performance and is primarily associated 
with the cost advantage to initial users and the fact that research and develop- 
ment costs are not borne by the individual, but the results are made available 
to all producers. 

A final aspect of performance is that the industry’s responses to changing con- 
ditions must necessarily be crude. Batch production processes do not allow in- 
traseasonal supply adjustments. Biological production dependent upon physi- 
cal circumstances does not lend itself to precise interseasonal adjustment. 
Impersonal market prices do an imperfect job of market coordination.’ Each 
firm operates in isolation. Barriers to entry and, especially, to exit impede 
adjustment. Technological changes have no research cost, but once adopted 
are not given up. 

The commercial farm problem is found in these aspects of performance. 
Supply instability involving movements along as well as shifts of the function 
is coupled with shifts in demand to produce price and income instability and 
economic insecurity for farmers. Also technological change shifting supply at 
a greater rate than population and income shift demand at the present time is 
continuing to force farm prices down. And farmers have no market power.‘ 

As the next section will reveal, nonagricultural industry does have market 
power in substantial degree, and it is used. Part of the dreary proposals of 
the administration’s policy expert lies in their failure to recognize the facts of 
life about market power. 


THE ANATOMY OF NONAGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


General attributes of the market structures of nonagricultural industry do 
not require much elaboration and must necessarily be treated briefly. In those 
industries supplying important inputs to agriculture such as automobiles and 
trucks, farm machinery, chemicals, and oil are found relatively few numbers 
of firms with some few having significant parts of industry output, differentiated 
products, and barriers to entry. Vertical integration is common, the corpora- 
tion is the dominant form of organization with hired labor, market knowledge 
is as good as money can provide, and production processes are typically a con- 
tinuous line basis. 

Individual firms become aware of market interdependence and conduct them- 
selves accordingly. Individual market strategies become possible, and it is in 
the individual firm’s interest to schedule output to meet a particular level of 


‘Norman R. Collins, “Changing Role of Price in Agricultural Marketing,” Journal of 
Farm Economics, August 1959. 

6 Robert L. Clodius, “Opportunities and Limitations in Improving the Bargaining Power 
of Farmers.” ‘Problems and Policies of American Agriculture,” op. cit. 
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demand. Research is a part of market strategy and the timing of new products 
and use of new methods may be scheduled to market considerations. 

The performance found in markets with these structural features will vary 

widely among industries. Typical results include nonaggressive pricing, product 
and service competition, output manipulation, market sharing, profit protec- 
ion, etc. 
z Similar market structures are found in the industries buying from agricul- 
ture and in those industries distributing food and its products.’ There is 
significant concentration, products are differentiated, vertical integration is 
substantial, and barriers to entry exist. 

Although generalization is difficult, performance in industries buying from 
agriculture tends to be different with respect to output than those selling to 
farmers. In buying, these firms often can use their market power to protect 
margins and to force back on producers the consequences of unfavorable con- 
ditions in their own markets. 

The point to be made is that because structure permits, many more of the 
economic variables are subject to the administration of the management of 
the firm. These firms have market power. Market manipulation can be con- 
ducted with a high degree of sophistication at least as contrasted with agricul- 
ture. Through a combination of means and circumstances the planning of a 
line of action to accomplish a price-income goal becomes meaningful. 

In industries like those selling supplies to agriculture where market structure 
permits and where the operation is consistent with the market strategy and 
conduct of the individual firm, output can be scheduled to the firm’s revenue 
curve, and industry performance is characterized by control over supply. In 
language more colorful than that used by most academic economists, this is 
known as “gearing supply to demand,” and it takes place in an imperfectly 
competitive market but one free of direct governmental intervention in prices 
and income. 

Again this is an aspect of the use of market power by industry. It should be 
obvious that administered prices result, and they have great implications for 
the cost-price squeeze that is further reducing farmers’ net incomes. Whether 
the market power of nonagricultural industry has been reflected in administered 
pricing in an inflationary nature is not settled. But in none of the Secretary’s 
statements has there been a hint of recognition that market power of industry 
might be used directly to the detriment of agriculture. And further, in none 
of the administration’s proposals is there any recognition that market power 
exists, let alone has importance in agricultural policy. 


A MISTAKE IN FORMULATION 


On various occasions and in various contexts the administration and its 
supporters have espoused the virtue of free markets. It is suggested that the 
discipline of the free market eventually brings about a gearing of supply and 
demand at reasonable prices to producers. Here the administration makes a 
grave mistake in acting as though agriculture and nonagriculture are alike 
economically or would be if controls and supports were abandoned. 

If the preceding analysis of market structures is valid, this gearing may be 
found only in the free markets of nonagricultural, industrial sector of the 
economy. Industrial experience gives evidence that such firms and industries 
do, indeed, schedule production to market demands, often in the name of model 
changeover, market accommodation, inventory adjustment, or simply refusing 
to bargain in good faith when a union contract expires. This cannot exist in 
a free agriculture because of its quite different structure. 

Now there are some segments of agriculture where attempts at scheduling 
production to meet market objectives are made. I refer to the specialty crops 
where State and Federal marketing agreements and orders operate. They are 
free in the sense of no direct governmental intervention, but the police power 
of the State is invoked to bring about such a change in market structure that 
supplies marketed are brought under administrative control. Permissive legis- 
lation is the instrument for change. 

The most charitable way to explain the administration’s mistake in model 
formulation is to charge them with confusing the market structure for agri- 
culture as well as for nonagricultural industry with the model of perfect com- 





7 Recent research at the University of Wisconsin in market structures in dairy and food 
distribution fields supports this conclusion. , 
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petition both in a positive and a normative sense. Perfect competition is not 
an adequate model for agriculture, and it is not an appropriate norm for either 
agriculture or nonagriculture, the administration’s apparent views to the con- 
trary nothwithstanding. 

Reviewing the perfectly competitive model briefly in terms of its large num- 
bers of firms, homogeneous products, and easy mobility of firms suggests some 
thing that could be mistaken for agriculture. If the mistake is not realized, it 
is easy for a person’s thinking to leave the real world and to endow agriculture 
with all the conduct and performance characteristics of perfect competition, 
These would include market prices that are equal to cost including normal profit, 
production adjustment within and among firms through exit so that supply and 
demand are equal at satisfactory prices. Any displacement from equilibrium 
brings about automatic, swift, and precise restoration of equilibrium again at 
prices covering the costs, including normal profits, of producers. 

From this point the administration easily makes another mistaken shift to the 
welfare norms of the model. The equilibriums are presumed to be consistent 
with an optimum allocation of resources, most efficient production, and pay- 
ments to factors in accordance “with what they are worth.” 

Both of these mistakes lead to policy proposals that presume to be good for 
farmers whether they know it or not and also good for society. This is the best 
of everything. Its consequence is that the administration favors going from 
high supports to lower supports, to even lower support based on recent market 
prices, to freeing agriculture so lower prices will increase consumption, simul- 
taneously reduce output, and the production machinery will be back in gear, 
It leads to a conviction that getting the Government out of agriculture is an end 
to be sought as perfection itself.* 

These proposals are mistakes because the competitive model is inappropriate 
for the problem. Consideration of the market structure of agriculture should 
be convincing on this score. 

Exit is not easy from agriculture. Because of the lack of realistic alter- 
natives, farm labor resources are not sufficiently mobile. Knowledge is not per- 
fect. The arts are not static as the technological revolution eloquently testifies. 
Yet easy exit, substitutability and perfect resource mobility, perfect knowledge 
and the static state are the factors that bring about the elegance and beauty of 
the equilibriums in perfect competition where supply is geared to demand at 
prices including normal profits. In spite of this the administration and its sup- 
porters cling to perfect competition as the model of what agriculture is and 
ought to be.® 


The administration is also revealed to be in an inconsistent position. Getting 
the Government out of agriculture price and income programs and back to the 
free market is one kind of policy. Having agricultural supply geared to demand 
at reasonable prices is another policy Pursuing the first does not accomplish 


the second 
4 PROPOSAL FOR FORWARD PRODUCTION MANAGEMEN1 


Interestingly, market structure analysis indicates how the second may be ac- 
complished, It requires a change in structure so that within the calculus of 
the individual farmer is included cousideration of the aggregative effect of out 
put on price. This means production management forward in time. More 
significantly it means specifying levels of output to individual producers such 
that they will plan and control their inputs and combine factors most efficiently 
for the specified output. 

Because of the grent diversity to be found within agriculture’s subindustries, 
‘hange with a single technique of control is likely not ap- 





a common structural « 
propriate. Each subindustry such as dairy, wheat, livestock, fruits and vege 
tables has its own market structure that requires analysis before structural 
changes leading to production management can be recommended. The method 
of management should be tailored to the commodity Extensions of the tech- 


8 Speech prepared by the Secretary of Agriculture before the Rural Development Pro 
gram Workshop Conference. Jackson's Mill 4-H Camp, Weston, W. Va.. May 11, 1959 

® My colleague, William Lord, expressed himself as follows at this point: “Now that the 
profession has intellectually excised the will-o-the-wisp of normative theory. perhaps it is 
time to wean our language and eventually the conventional wisdom away from it as well.” 
We agree except for my belief that more surgery may be required within the profession. 

© This might be viewed as the production side analog to T. W. Schultz and D. Gale 
Johnson's “forward pricing.” Their scheme involved a price goal to which production 
responds ex post. Scheduling production forward to meet expected demand and needs 
with price an ex post result seems more feasible and realistic 
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niques of management involved in State-Federal marketing agreements and or- 
ders should be considered where appropriate. The Sugar Act, whose extension 
the administration recommended so enthusiastically,” contains constructive sug- 
gestions for other commodities. Research is going on in several places on produc- 
tion management largely in response to Cochrane’s challenging work and his 
concept of transferable certificates.” 

The mention of supply management for agriculture sometimes elicits a strange 
response. Those not in favor of it place the adjective “rigid” before it, assume 
it always means arbitrary and undemocratic restriction, and always categorize 
it as an “extreme” position. These would all likely be accurate characteriza- 
tions if Supply control were cast in a structure of textbook single firm monopoly. 
Jecause there are large numbers of farmers, because products have close substi- 
tutes, because there are intertemporal demand relations, because supply re- 
sponses can be induced, and so forth, single firm monopoly output manipulation 
can never be a realistic goal of even the most ardent proponent of supply 
management for agriculture. 

Management here means administered choice of the magnitude of output. It 
must be flexible to meet changing economic conditions. It may be administered 
at higher or lower values depending upon the relevant elasticities, demand and 
supply, short and long run, and other attributes of structure. It can hardly be 
extreme because control over environment has long been man’s dream and 
rationale for much of his research. 

If the preceding analysis is correct, agricultural production might be geared 
forward to meet national goals in varying degrees yet to be determined. It 
would require the specification of national food and fiber production goals ac- 
cording to certain criteria set up by Congress. Among those to be considered 
should be the meeting of domestic and foreign demand requirements consistent 
with reasonable prices. What are reasonable prices would be defined by Con- 
gress. It is here that conflicting interests are resolved, but prices should be at 
levels to maintain adequate returns to human resources. Another criterion is 
meeting reserve requirements associated with uncertainties of all kinds. Being 
able to hit a chosen output goal requires a degree of precision that is not pos- 
sible because of the nature of agricultural production. <A flexible storage pro- 
gram could be designed to meet this and other unusual supply or demand con- 
ditions, including a harvest that did not meet expectations, emergency relief 
needs, or war. A third criterion involves meeting international commitments. 
Forward-looking commitments to less-developed countries of certain quantities 
of food for a specified length of time could do much to help them with develop- 
ment problems on a positive basis. Food is shifted from a liability of disposal 
to an asset with which to build. 

There is great talent, good research, and already considerable experience in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture that could be drawn upon for the speci- 
fication of national food and fiber goals. In the early period~these grew 
out of wartime problems to stimulate production.” But increasing something is 
just as much an aspect of control as reducing it. My point is that this Nation 
needs a food and fiber policy in which an important element is attempting to 
gear production forward to meet national goals. A positive program such as 
this could be working in the national interest in 1965 or 1975 with the same 
validity that it could bring to the problem today. 

This does not seem to be the time nor occasion to attempt to answer the ques- 
tions that might be raised against forward production management. There 
are legitimate questions relating to the short and long run income distributive 
effects within agriculture because of capitalization and between agriculture 
and nonagriculture, to the efficiency of resource allocation, and to adminis- 
tration. There may also be wilder charges about monopoly, socialism, and 
farmers in chains. All suggest only that they need analysis. 

Forward production management as envisaged here is not a permanent solution 
to agriculture’s problems. There is no such thing as a permanent one-shot 
solution to the problems of an industry with a structure such as agriculture 


‘Statement by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson before the House Committee 
on Agriculture, Feb. 10, 1959 

“Farm Prices,’ Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1958. 

‘In this regard the sessions reported upon in the Proceedings Issue, Journal of Farm 
Economics, February 1943, are extremely interesting. In recent times the work of Rex F. 
Daly. “Prospective Demands for Food and Tiber,” Policy for Commercial Agriculture, op. 
cit., is a relevant example 
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that is undergoing rapid change. But, because of its structure, agriculture ig 
prone to continuing price-income problems. Forward production management 
offers the possibility of continuing solutions through bringing under control one 
more variable in the economic environment, and supply is especially important 
at the present. It does not come to grips with problems of the low income groups 
within agriculture. But it does generally enhance farmers’ bargaining power.“ 

Forward production management may have some advantages in the politica] 
economy. It has the prospect of bestowing upon agriculture the freedom of 
gearing supply to demand that is characteristic of the “free” nonagricultura] 
industries. If having this attribute is good for nonagriculture, surely this 
freedom is desirable for agriculture although the instrument required for 
agriculture to be free is Government. 

More important than the preceding play with words in the political context 
is the fact that forward production should prove to be a low cost-to-the-Govern- 
ment program. Conceivably price supports could be retained as the minimum 
wage legislation for agriculture, but with competent administration of forward 
production they need not be used to an important degree. Accordingly out-of- 
Treasury costs would tend to be reduced. If subsidization of food for peace and 
development in less developed countries were involved, the costs would be 
attributed to the State Department, not Agriculture. The irony of forward 
production management is that it meets the administration’s understandable 
criteria of free and low Treasury cost but may be unacceptable to them because 
it does not meet the nonsense criteria of perfect competition. 

Perhaps the most important thing about forward production management is 
that it places the policy emphasis on production instead of price. Society is 
appropriately concerned with the prices and incomes received by farmers, but 
society should be most concerned with a food and fiber policy. To my knowledge 
there is no such policy that is operational. At the present time storage stocks 
and reserves are ex post results of a price program. The administration can 
think nothing but getting rid of them in the short run, and the public is instructed 
to view them with alarm. With forward production, reserves against errors, 
weather, and war and stocks for economic development become rational parts 
of a long-run public policy. 

In a public speech this year the Secretary of Agriculture said, “I say bluntly 
that the overwhelming majority of agricultural economists and other students 
of this problem endorse what we are trying to do as sound and best for agricul- 
ture.” He also quotes in support of the administration’s program a survey in 
which “Of the 37 economists replying, 4 out of 5 say that ‘any laws further 
hamstringing the free market will hurt the farmer, the consumer, and the 
Nation’.” *** 

I cannot believe such statistics are the parameters of the population. In the 
belief that the samples are as bad as the administration’s theory and especially 
as a point of issue with their 29% economists, I conclude that the admini¢ 
tration’s theoretical formulation is inadequate, involves a basic mistake and 
inconsistency, leads to proposals that have not and are not likely to solve the 
farm problem, and reflects either ignorance or wanton disregard of principles 
of market structure theory and industrial experience. This represents an 
independent point of view, grounded in market structure theory, that hopefully 
will come to be offered by more than few sellers to few takers as the farm 
policy debate continues. 


Mr. Jounson. So let me turn, then, Mr. Chairman, as the Congress- 
man from the Second District of Colorado, a wheat, sugar, and live- 
stock area, and briefly state the kind of correspondence and news- 
paper reports which have been coming from my own area, in support 
of this legislation. 

I have recently had a report, for example, from a person touring 
through Weld County. Weld is one of the richest irrigated farm 
areas in my State—and I think probably in the Nation. Even in this 
area, the majority of the farmers, I am told, are fed up with the 


14 See Clodius, op. cit. 

145 Rural Development Program Workshop Conference, op. cit 

1% As J. K. Galbraith has pointed out, economists have their preconceptions also, “Eco- 
nomic Preconceptions and the Farm Policy,’ American Economic Review, March 1954. 
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Benson philosophy of “setting the farmer free.” Their net income 
was very scant last year; there are an unusual number of farm sales 
even in Weld County, the same as everywhere else. Many of these 
farmers feel they can only hang on for another year, unless the price 
situation changes. 

At the present time it is reported that there are 47 farms in Weld 
County which are without renters, and the prospects do not look good 
for getting any. I am told in blunt language the chips are getting 
pretty low out on these farms, and I get the same story from bankers 
and businessmen as well as farmers. They are willing to listen to 
any constructive solution. These men listened attentively as I ex- 
plained to them the principles of your bill, H.R. 10368. 

I think this is an indication that even in this area, where in the 
past there may have been. less interest in modification farm legisla- 
tion, the hard facts of life—farm foreclosure, continually fallin 
farm income, and rising farm costs—are having a very disturbing mt 
disheartening impact on the farmers. They find it difficult to express 
the depth of their anguish, the depth of their concern, or alarm. 

A Denver Post reporter team touring through the Arkansas Valley 
of southern Colorado, directly south of my district, found gaudy 
handbills with printed words on flimsy slips of blue, yellow, and pink 
paper telling of the sadder side of the times and lives of the Arkansas 
fruit valley. ‘These are sales notices listing what once were the assets 
of profitable farms about to be disbursed on the auction block and 
the auctioneer reports, “In the past 2 years we have been conducting 
sales for many, many good farmers, men respected in the community 
for their ability.” These men have found they are getting the same 
gross income that they got years ago but their costs keep rising. The 
tractor they might have bought for $1,175, let us say, 20 years ago, 
costs $5,000 today. Interest rates are up, margins are squeezed. 

While the conditions do not rival exactly the conditions I knew 
during the years 1929 to 1933, when I was living in a rural area, the 
sense of alarm that is gradually seeping through the farm community 
is entirely too reminiscent of that time. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that you remember, as I do, the days when 
we had mortgage moratorium acts, when we had farmers conducting 
what amounted to sitdown strikes at auctions, refusing to bid more 
than a few cents as tokens to sell out a farm, and then give it back 
toitsowner. I can recall when milk farmers used rifles to stop trucks 
from delivering milk to market areas, because they were getting so 
little for the milk it was not worth delivering it, and they went on 
strike. 

So while these tragic past situations are not quite where we are 
today, farm income is moving in the same direction. I think it is very 
important that this Congress this year do its level best to review this 
bill, H.R. 10368, and any other proposals that may come along, and 
try to provide the best possible answer that we can work out. 

There are fewer and fewer farmers farming larger and larger acre- 
age, having more money tied up and yet getting smaller and smaller 
returns. The end of this process will be for a few giant corporations 
to own all of American agriculture. We are drifting toward a kind 
of a corporate feudalism. The old feudal lord had the merit that he 
was a human person, he had a heart and conscience. Furthermore, he 
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might die and the estate might be broken up. But the corporate 
feudal landlord has no soul, no heart, no conscience, and he has eternal 
life. 

I am not sure that I want to trade the family farm owner-operator 
type of farm ee for a corporate feud: lism. In fact. I know 
very well that I do not want to, I do not think this committee does, 
I do not think the Congress Aa and I do not believe the American 
people do. Yet if we do not set in motion some device that will pre- 
serve the opportunity of the farmers to earn a fair living and a fair 
return on their invested capital, we are not going to make the grade. 
Corporate feudalism will come, but we will call it “imtegration,” or 

“agribusiness.” 

It was my good fortune, Mr. Chairman, to receive from the Repub- 
lican National Committee, not because of my me mbership in the 
Democratic Party, but because of my membership in the American 
Political Science Association, the report of their Percy committee, 
I am pleased to find on reading it that the Republican Party is com- 
ing to understand what we are driving at. Let me just read a sen- 
tence or two from its recommendations in the area of economic oppor- 
tunity and progress. The Republican Percy committee tells us “every 
American must have the maximum opportunity to make a better life 
for himself and his family, and a greater contribution to the common 
good. Each group must have the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively in pursuit of these goals.” 

Mr. Chairman, let me simply say, in conclusion, that I think the 
bill that I have cosponsored with members of this committee and 
other Members of Congress, some of whom have spoken here today, 
simply is an effort to try to make it possible through legislation for 
the farmers to bargain collectively in pursuit of these goals which we 
all share. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Without objection, the statement by Mr. Carnahan and those that 
may be submitted will be inserted in oe ‘oat at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
afforded me to appear before you in support of a new approach to an old prob- 
lem, the Family Farm Act of 1960. I cosponsored this legislation by introdue- 
ing H.R. 10494 

I believe this program will restore farm family living as a satisfying and 
profitable way of life without the unnecessary expenditures of the past. To lose 
farm life as we know it and have known it, to a corporation controlled method 
of farming, would be a national disaster and a crucial blow to our American 
way of life. Over 3 million people have left our farms altogether in the past 
7 years. At the same time, farm prices are down 20 percent while farm sur 
pluses have increased 636 percent. Farm income is down 34 percent while 
farm production expenses are up 15 percent: the farmers’ share of the food 
dollar is down 19 percent while farm foreclosures, “distress sales,” are up 27 
percent and parity ratios are down 23 percent while farm debt is up 43 percent. 

Vetoes of farm bills and the failure to carry out legislation authorized by the 
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Feeling that this legislation will be a relief and benefit not only to the farm- 
ers but also to the taxpayers and city consumers, I urge the committee to re- 
port this legislation which offers a method to reduce the excessive costs of the 
present ineffective farm program. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Rosert W. KASTENMEIER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STatE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for affording me this opportunity to make my views 
on the agricultural situation known. As you know, I cosponsored the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960 with Mr. Poage, Mr. Johnson of Wisconsin, and 15 
or more other distinguished Members of Congress. My bill, H.R. 10675, is 
identical to that introduced by Mr. Poage. 

My background is tied closely with the dairy industry. I grew up in and 
now represent the Second District of Wisconsin which embraces the center of 
dairy-producing southern Wisconsin. I have always taken a very active interest 
in the dairy industry. While I can’t claim to be an expert on the subject, I 
can tell you that the dairy industry is sick. It doesn’t take an expert these 
days to know it, like every other segment of agriculture, is sick. 

Let me cite a few facts for your consideration. 

In January 1960 the parity ratio stood at 77. Not only was this the lowest 
parity level since 1940, but it also was five points lower than a year ago. 
Is this the “full parity” General Eisenhower promised at Kassem, Minn., in 1952? 

While the prices he receives for the goods he produces have continued to 
fall, the farmer has been forced to make up the consequent loss in income by 
making his cattle and his acres produce more. 

For example, USDA figures show that for the second straight month dairy 
production has increased and has exceeded output of the same month of the 
previous year. 

Other commodities have experienced similar reductions in price with corre- 
sponding increases in production. 

The result is further depression of prices with ever greater amounts of the 
commodities being placed in storage as surplus. 

Secretary Benson tells us that the cost of storing our nearly $9 billion worth 
of surplus commodities in the coming fiscal year will amount to $1 billion. 

This is the evidence that American agriculture is sick. These are the facts 
that will cause a rebellion not only on the farm but in the cities this fall. The 
American people are sick and tired of carrying the heavy burdens placed on 
them by the Benson program. 

The heaviest of the burdens fall on the farmer. For example, a University 
of Wisconsin committee, appointed to study the dairy situation by Gov. Gaylord 
A. Nelson, reports that at 1958 prices nearly one-half of Wisconsin’s dairy farms 
did not receive enough income to cover all their nonlabor costs, including inter- 
est on investment, with no return at all for operator labor. 

The taxpayer also has been hit hard by the Benson program. The costs of 
buying foods and fiber for storage and the costs of paying for this storage are 
a heavy burden on farmers and city dwellers alike. 

I think it is time the Government of the United States called a halt to these 
so-called free market concepts that have been in effect under Secretary Benson. 
He has had sufficient opportunity to demonstrate the utility of his free market 
concepts, and it is clear that they have failed. 

It is time that we return to a marketing controls program which will assure 
fair market prices. I believe the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, if enacted, 
would give the American farmer just that. It provides a wide range of tools 
to be used by the Agriculture Department and it places the control of the program 
at the farmer’s level. 

In the bill, Congress would authorize the use of nearly all the price support 
methods and program devices developed over the last 30 years. It would be up 
to the technicians of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and farmer committees 
to fit these methods to particular commodity problems in such a way as to result 
in fair prices and income for family farms. 

The bill would be flexible and suitable to meeting the variety of production, 
supply, and price problems of our many different commodity groups. It would 
increase distribution of high-protein foods while controlling high-protein-food- 
producing grains. It would provide for an expansion of the soil conservation 
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program. The bill would also provide for the gradual reduction of our surplus 
stocks. 

I ask that you give it your earnest consideration. Many of the tools are time- 
proven. They have accomplished the task of controlling production while assur. 
ing a fair price in the past. To this extent, the bill is not new. The fact that 
many tools are included in the same bill will enable the farmer to make a selec. 
tion in a democratic fashion. 

We need a comprehensive program for this basic industry. I believe my bill 
and those of my distinguished colleagues provide a vehicle for solving the great 
problems of American agriculture. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity to speak. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. LeEoNARD G. WoLr, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FRom 
THE STATE oF Iowa 


FAMILY FABM INCOME ACT OF 1960 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to present my views 
on the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, of which I have the privilege to be 
one of the cosponsors. 

The bill is designed to raise farm income, reduce surpluses, and slash Goy- 
ernment costs. Perhaps it sounds difficult, but I believe it can be brought about. 
It provides for controlled production at fair price to producer and consumer. 
American farmers have been plagued by the present policies of the administra- 
tion. Constantly lowering price supports and a weak control policy has greatly 
increased our surpluses. Farm income has been going down each year, with an- 
other 16-percent drop this year. I am told that the farm population has de 
creased by 15 percent in the last few years; in 1952 there were 24.3 million 
people on the farm while we have only 20.8 million people now. Similarly, 
there has been a reduction of 15 percent in the number of farms; in 1952 there 
were 5.4 million farms while now there are only 4.6 million farms. Farm net 
income during this period has dropped from $15.3 billion in 1952 to $9.3 billion 
by January 1, 1960 (i.e., a fall of 40 percent). The parity ratio (the relation- 
ship between prices paid and prices received by farmers) is at the lowest level 
in 19 years. At the end of 1959 the parity ratio stood at 77, a fall of 23 per- 
cent from 1952. This, Mr. Chairman, at a time when farm production expenses 
are up by 15 percent. 

The farmer’s share of the consumer’s food dollar has declined from 51 cents 
in 1947 to less than 38 cents at the close of the year. Farm marketing charges 
have increased by about 40 percent since 1947. Inflation and rising costs have 
affected the farmers adversely. Prices paid by farmers for commodities used 
in production, interest, taxes, and wages have risen from 240 percent of the 
1910-14 parity base period of 1947 to nearly 300 percent in 1959. Meanwhile, 
prices received for farm products have declined from 276 percent of the base 
period of 1947 to around 230 percent in 1959. Mass movement away from the 
farms has not fulfilled the prediction that such a shift would solve agriculture’s 
problem of declining income. Instead the migration of such people has created 
new problems for rural communities. The movement to the cities has also 
caused problems in the cities due to competition for a limited number of jobs. 
The conservation program of this administration has not yielded the desired 
results. With the present program the farmers can manage to adjust their 
crop rotation in such a way that it does not result in lower production. Storage 
charges on the overabundance is costing $1.5 million a day, a colossal drain on 
the taxpayer. We are in chaos with this program. 

The supply of a wide variety of high quality foods is the very foundation of 
our vast economic growth during the postwar period. It is unfortunate that 
the farmers who provided that food have not shared fully in the country’s 
prosperity to which they have contributed so much. 

With a view to curing some of the ills of the present farm situation the 
Family Farm Act of 1960 has been introduced. We believe it holds a promise 
of relief. The salient features of the bill are: 

1. It reduces the cost to the Government by reducing the surplus in storage 
and by paying farmers-in-kind with grain taken from the existing surpluses. 
Marketing quotas will be set at a level which will allow a discharge of 10 per- 
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cent of the surplus stocks each year that are held by the Government. The 
present storage cost of $1.5 million a day will be reduced drastically each year. 
It is fair to mention here that any direct monetary subsidy without controls 
will tend to increase production. Our farm programs of the last 7 years have 
built a great surplus that will continue to hang like a Damocles’ sword over the 
farm economy and the Nation for many years. This bill provides payment-in- 
kind, from the overflowing bins, in lieu of cash payments for the land placed 
in the soil bank. This would eventually balance the supply and demand aspect 
and we would not have disproportionately large reserves. It is also provided 
that the estimated cost to the Government in any year for any commodity shall 
not exceed 5 percent of the estimated crop sales of any commodity in that year. 

2. Our bill includes a voluntary program requiring a referendum, needing ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the producers of each commodity to effect a change from 
the current program. The two-thirds vote feature has been introduced in order 
to keep the noncompliance farmers from upsetting the program by growing 
more than those who follow the program. This way all the farmers will be 
obliged to follow the majority opinion. But if two-thirds of the producers vot- 
ing in any such referendum do not vote in favor of such a program, the program 
then in effect under the laws on the date of enactment of this act shall remain 
in operation. Thus, you see, it would be the farmers themselves who would 
decide their own program, which, in other words means the farmers are given 
freedom to choose. 

The farmers themselves, will adjust supply to demand by means of nationwide 
marketing orders or other commodity—stabilization procedures. 

8. The bill includes a soil bank feature. To take advantage of this feature 
the farmer must voluntarily take out of production 10 percent of his tillable 
land. In addition, to the 10 percent he has the option of putting in up to 30 
percent additional tillable land for which he will be paid in-kind from the exist- 
ing storage stocks. 

The bill combines all feed grains as a group and it would enable the producers 
of feed grain to sit down and evolve a workable total feed grain program. 

4. Midwestern dairy producers will be benefited. The bill enables the pro- 
ducers of meat, butter and cream, and producers of milk for manufacturing and 
fluid consumption, to work out a national program on milk and butterfat which 
would make sense nationally as well as locally. 

5. Under the proposed bill, the school lunch and needy direct distribution 
program now in operation will receive increased moneys for distribution of high 
protein foods, not only milk but poultry and meat products also. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized to spend $500 million each year 
to purchase these items off the market and make them available to the needy. 

The greater use of these foods would directly create a greater demand for feed 
grains, to feed additional livestock which would also help to reduce present 
stocks of feed grains. 

6. The bill prepares the way for the Humphrey-Wolf food-for-peace program. 
I have been an advocate of and have worked for a food-for-peace program for a 
long time. We will be able to continue to push this program. 

1, This bill tends to eliminate the depressing effects on main street. Under 
this proposal the placing of entire farms in the soil bank will be eliminated. 
No farmer will be allowed to put more than 40 percent of his tillable land into 
the soil-building base; moreover, payments or benefits under the act will be 
limited to not more than $5,000 to any one farm operator in 1 year. The present 
practice all too often is to put the farm in the soil bank and then go to the city 


to work. This eliminates the demand for many community services normally 
needed. 
I don’t believe this is a perfect bill but it is a step in the right direction. 


Modifications here and there will undoubtedly improve it. However, it does 
contain a suggested solution for many of the ills of the present program. 
I would like to dwell upon the following features a little more in detail: 
. Feed grain and livestock situation. 
. Distribution of high protein foods in schools. 
. Small town economic situation, and 
. Food for peace. 


mone 


Feed gratn and livestock situation 
The bill combines all feed grains as a group and would enable the feed grain 


producers to decide for themselves what production program they want. This 
would be done by referendum and a two-thirds majority of producers of a spe- 
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cific commodity will make the decision. The combining of all feed grains is very 
important. Such things as overproduction of wheat often upset the feed-grain 
situation under the present program. The envisioned commodity-by-commodity 
approach will not adversely affect other commodities. For example, wheat 
grown for feed will not be used for human consumption and vice versa. Great 
market fluctuations of feed grains have many times violently affected the price 
of livestock. More feed grains mean cheap feed grains thus depressing prices, 
and vice versa. <A shortage of feed grains means high prices for livestock, 
These fluctuations are not desirable except to the profiteer. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest one perfecting amendment. The bill 
now provides that only those farmers can vote in the referendum who have in 
the past, in at least 3 of the immediately preceding 5 years, sold not less than 
$500 worth of the commodity in question. Since most of the feed grain pro- 
ducers in my district feed livestock, the feed grains they produce are fed on 
the farm. The value of their grain production is not counted. These farmers 
will in many cases become unable to take part in the referendum. In order to 
cover this point an amendment is needed. The farmers who have produced feed 
grains of the value of $500 or more, whether sold or fed to his own livestock 
must not become disenfranchised. 

We believe our bill would also directly help the meat, dairy, and hog industry, 
Without a proper feed grain production planning program, overproduction 
results, which eventually depresses the farmers price of the meat producing and 
dairy industries. It is hoped that the part of the feed grain production can be 
adjusted by increasing production of protein products, part of which under this 
bill will go to the school program. This would create a significant increased 
consumption of these abundant feed grains and thus create an additional supply 
of protein foods for the needy people. It would also provide an opportunity to 
the Midwestern dairy producers to work out a comprehensive national program 
for milk and butterfat. I would not care to see any change in present mar- 
keting orders until this program is effective. I believe this dairy marketing 
area will deserve very serious study to be sure that we improve on rather than 
disrupt present marketing orders. 


Distribution of high protein food in schools 


The bill provides for the increased distribution of high protein food—nilk, 
poultry, and meat to the schools and the needy. To many schoolchildren the 
only adequate meal is the one received at school. Many more children should be 
covered. Many of our needy senior citizens will also be aided. 

The envisaged increased production of high protein food (discussed under 
the feed, grain, and livestock) will be effectively consumed for the good of 
some of the people in areas in great need. Under this provision the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized to spend $500 million each 
rear to purchase these items off the market, and make them available to the 
needy people. Mr. Chairman, this is a tremendously important section and 
should go far in helping the folks in real need in America. 


Small toiwn economic situation 


This bill will help improve the situation in small towns. Under the existing 
program farm families put the entire farm in the conservation reserve, thereby 
depriving the local farmworkers jobs. Demand for goods and services is thus 
greatly reduced. This has greatly upset many small towns where alternate 
employment or business opportunities are not available. Many small businesses 
have been forced out. This bill safeguards against putting the entire farm in 
the soil building base. A family can only retire land up to 40 percent of the 
total cultivated area. Another balancing feature is that no farm family will 
get payment or benefit more than $5,000 a year for the retired land. With still 
60 percent of the land under cultivation the farmer will have to stay on the 
farm. This would avoid shifting farm population to cities by putting the whole 
farm in soil reserve. These redeeming features will aid the economy of many 
small towns. 


Food for peace 


I have long been an advocate and have worked hard for a food-for-peace 
program. Under this bill a provision is made not only to protect our present 
commitments abroad under Public Law 480 but also to clear the way for my 
proposed food-for-peace program to help feed some of the hungry people of the 
world. This provision aims at promoting the foreign policy of the United 
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States by helping to build essential world conditions of peace by the more 
effective use of our abundant agriculture commodities for the relief of human 
hunger. Food can foster economic and social developments in less developed 
countries through the United Nations or its appropriate agencies. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe our agricultural surplus should be accepted as a blessing rather 
than a burden. America should feel proud that she is in a position to help 
feed the millions of undernourished people of the world. This is the only field 
in which America is a clear leader. Let us broaden the original food surplus 
dumping program under Public Law 480 in such a way as to include the pro- 
posed ideas in the Humphrey-and-Wolf food-for-peace bills for helping under- 
nourished people in the world. 

It is humane to feed our hungry fellow human beings. But when we have 
such an abundance, we have a very great moral obligation. At the same time 
it is cheaper to send a bushel of wheat to a needy area than to keep it in bins 
over the long haul. A workable plan can be developed with wheat surplus 
countries like Australia, Canada, etc. This would avoid ill feelings between 
the have nations. These countries should also extend a helping hand in this 
humane venture. Agreed, it will be difficult but this does not constitute an 
excuse. No great accomplishment in history was ever accomplished without 
hard work. This solution of our surplus problem is morally, politically, and 
financially worth a trial. Let us act sensibly and boldly to win friends through 
food. Let us act now to help our American farmers and our Nation out of 
the present dilemma. 

It, indeed, is encouraging to find out how the folks in my district feel about 
this farm legislation. In a recent questionnaire sent to my district, 89 percent 
of the thousands of people who responded to the questionnaire favored the 
proposed farm legislation. The question said: 

“Farm legislation—Would you favor a farm program which would reduce 
surpluses and storage costs to taxpayers while assuring a fair price to farmers 
even though this meant some controls?” 

The favorable response of this overwhelming majority surely speaks for the 
desire for the enactment of this farm legislation immediately. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HeNry S. Reuss, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WISCONSIN IN Support or H.R. 9696 


Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee for the opportunity to submit this state- 
ment in support of my bill, H.R. 9696, to extend the conservation reserve 
program for 5 years, to increase the annual authorizations for the program, and 
to limit annual payments under it to $5,000 for any one producer. 

The conservation reserve program, in my opinion, can contribute greatly to 
the solution of the farm surplus problem, and to the total farm problem, at 
relatively low cost. For this reason my bill proposes to continue the conserva- 
tion reserve sign-up period for 5 years, and continue payments for a 10-year 
period. 

H.R. 9696 closely follows the conservation reserve extension proposal of the 
Izaak Walton League of America. 

Our best estimates show that if the conservation reserve is continued and 
expanded until it totals 60 million acres, this should result in a reasonable 
balance between farm production and consumption. My bill is designed to 
reach this 60 million acre figure at the end of the next 5-year period, or close 
to it. 

The American farmer obviously approves of the program. Some 28 million 
acres have been put into the reserve. I point out that in 1959, farmers offered 
9.6 million acres of eligible land for inclusion in the reserve, but funds were 
available to accept only 5.4 million acres. In Wisconsin alone, about 400,000 
acres were offered, but only 141,000 were accepted. 

As the program continues, we will have to pay a higher rental because we will 
be retiring the more productive acreage. The bill anticipates an increase in 
the average rental from the present $11.75 to a maximum of $15.50 in 1964 
and thereafter, and the authorized annual amounts are scaled to recognize 
increased rentals and still come up with the desired acreage retired, 

The total annual cost is going to get up to about $800 million a year—but 
compared to present costs and results of other farm programs, I think this 
would turn out to be a bargain for the farmer and the taxpayer. 
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It will also be of real benefit to the sportsmen of the Nation, and to the 
cause of conservation generally. Acreage removed from crop production and 
planted in trees, or grass and other soil cover, will improve the food, water, 
and shelter needs of wildlife. Habitat plantings and other specific wildlife 
plantings and practices will give added benefits. 

A further important feature of the bill is the provision limiting to $5,000 
annual payments to any one producer, no matter how many farms he operates, 
I am sure the committee is well aware of the need for such a limit. 

I hope the committee will recommend extending and expanding the conserya- 
tion reserve program along the lines set forth in H.R. 9696. 


A STATEMENT BY Hon. WM. J. RANDALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FRoM THE FourRTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Chairman, during recent months a number of my colleagues and myself 
reviewed the Benson farm program which has drastically slashed farm income, 
built up mountainous surpluses, saddled all Americans with a storage bill that 
is costing $1,700,000 per day and caused many families to leave the farm while 
promoting large corporate farms. It’s apparent that not much of it should be 
continued. 

We took the best and threw out the worst of existing farm programs, drew 
up plans for quickly eliminating old laws that wouldn’t work now, and then pro- 
posed some new features that we believe to be sound and workable. Thus, we 
drew up a new farm bill. 

The new bill, H.R. 10786, was drawn up not only with the family farm in mind, 
but more important, with the farm family in mind. Payments or benefits under 
the act would be limited to not over $10,000 to any farm family in 1 year. We 
tried to cut out the speculators. 

The new bill will give operating farmers the right to determine their own farm 
policies. Producers of each commodity will organize to formulate a national 
program. With assistance of the Secretary of Agriculture they can work out 
the best means of adjusting supply to the demands of domestic and foreign con- 
sumption while leaving a reasonable and manageable carryover. 

The bill is designed to give farmers a fair price for their products. Unlike the 
Benson program, this bill considers a “fair price’ to be full parity. Incomes 
will be maintained by income deficiency and export equalization payments which 
cannot cost the Government (meaning the taxpayer) more than 5 percent of 
the gross sales of the commodity. All existing price supports and acreage allot- 
ment programs will be eliminated except those on tobacco, sugar beets, sugar 
cane, and wool—programs which seem to be working reasonably well at the 
present time. 

Some other features of the bill: By bringing supply and demand into better 
balance the need for subsidies will all but be eliminated. This, in turn, will 
greatly reduce the dependence of agriculture on the taxpayer. National com- 
modity quotas will be adjusted so as to reduce Commodity Credit Corporation 
inventories by 10 percent per year, leading to the eventual elimination of costly 
storage or ownership of commodities by the Government. Adequate quantities 
of useful commodities will be provided for school lunches, the needy, and to meet 
desirable foreign assistance commitments. 

In summary, this bill will permit the farmer to develop his own program and 
make his own decisions. The consumer will get ample supplies of farm products 
at reasonable prices. The Government will get out of the commodity business. 
Any farmer willing to adjust production to consumption quotas will be assured 
of fair, parity prices, a stable income and the opportunity to make a good living 
for himself and family on the kind of family farm that has made America, and 
especially American agriculture, the envy of the entire world. 


The CHatrman. The committee will adjourn now until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m. . the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10a.m., Thursday, March 3, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 4, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage presiding. 

Present: Representatives Poage, Hoeven, Mclatire, and Pirnie. 

Also present : Hyde H. Murray, assistant clerk. 

Mr. Poace. The committee will please come to order. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Members present subsequent to the rollcall: Representatives Cooley 
(chairman), Poage, Gathings, Albert, Thompson, Jones, Hagen, 
Johnson, Matthews, Coad, Stubblefield, Levering, Hoeven, Belcher, 
McIntire, Smith of Kansas, Teague, Quie, Short, Mrs. May, Pirnie, 
and Latta. 

Also present: Representatives Schwengel, Jensen, Smith of Iowa, 
and Nelsen. 

Mr. Poace. Unless there is some objection, we will proceed with the 
list of witnesses. I believe that the first witness will be Mr. Newsom. 

Mr. Newsom. It does not matter to me whether I am first, especially, 
in view of the fact, frankly, that we do not have extra copies of my 
statement at the present time. I have about a half dozen copies with 
me. 

Mr. Poaae. Is there anybody else here that wants to be heard first ? 
I think that everybody wants to be postponed this morning. 

Mr. Newsom. I am perfectly ready to go ahead, unless you think it 
will handicap the members of the committee because of the lack of 
copies of my statement. I have enough copies for the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Poace. I think that we will proceed then with Mr. Herschel 
Newsom, master of the National Grange. We are always glad to hear 
from you, Mr. Newsom. We are very happy to have you with us 
today, Mr. Newsom, and we will be glad to have you make such 
presentation on the present bill before us and the general farm pro- 
gram and legislation as you care to make. 


STATEMENT OF HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, MASTER, THE NATIONAL 
GRANGE 


Mr. Newsom. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
opportunity to appear before this committee to discuss the general 
agricultural situation and our conception as to the reasons for the very 
substantial and persistent decline in farm purchasing power and in 
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net return on investment and labor, together with our conception as to 
the corrective measures that are needed, is indeed an opportunity that 
we appreciate. 

Even though there is a vigorous difference of opinion between some 
of our contemporaries and ourselves on the sort of modification of our 
legislative structure needed, it is encouraging to be able to report to 
you that there are increasing areas of agreement among many of us, 
I think it goes without saying that there is increased recognition of 
the necessity of doing some ‘thing more constructive about the problem 
of declining farm income and of trying at the same time to do some- 
thing constructive about reducing the cost of certain phases of the 
present Federal farm program. Progressively lowering the price 
level at which Government makes loans or purchases under the pres- 
ent structure, thereby depressing farm income further in the presumed 
hope rae somehow or other the very problem itself would magically 
disappear (if we depress farm income to some point which would 
presumably “improve the balance” between supply and demand), ob- 
viously is not an effective solution. 

W hile the Grange has consistently recognized the legitimate role 
of price and incentive in agriculture, as in other segments of the 
American economy, we hold no brief for the philosophy of depressing 
farm income further as a means of solving the low income problem of 
rural people. 

As the members of this committee well know, the Grange has 
steadfastly urged that legislative, marketing and distribution devices 
must be tailored to fit individual commodity problems in American 
agriculture. We have never advocated nor do we now advocate, that 
these commodity programs should be designed without taking due 
eognizance of the effect of one commodity program on produce ers of 
vther agricultural commodities, nor do we intend to tolerate any com- 
modity program that does not give real promise of helping to improve 
the prospect of a better production, marketing and income pattern 
in all agriculture. 

At the same time, it should be increasingly clear to all interested 
in either the agricultural or total national welfare that the simple 
mechanism of having Government guarantee to buy such volume of 
any given commodity which the market does not absorb at or above 
a determined price is, in itself, not. an effective sort of program. It 
will not create a climate in which producers of agricultural com- 
modities can ever achieve a rate of return on their investment or 
their labor, which will provide an American standard of living for 
families engaged in agricultural production, or provide an equitable 
rate of return on investment in agriculture. 

The interdependence of American agriculture on, and with, the 
rest of the total American economy, and the importance of farm 
purchasing power to the national economy, as well as the rising costs 
in agricultural production—the declining degree of independence—or, 
conversely, the rising mutual interdepe ndence of all of us on each 
other—all clearly indicate that continuing efforts to solve the farm 
problem without taking direct and purposeful account of that inter- 
relationship itself are destined to failure. 
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The Grange is greatly concerned over the factors that have gen- 
erated rising real estate prices, as well as rising cost of production in 
other areas. There is not adequate ability in agriculture to meet 
those rising costs. The rise in real estate prices is clearly not justified 
by the earning power of the farm real estate itself. This is an un- 
mistakable danger signal. 

The tremendous demand for capital, not only in agriculture but 
in the whole economic structure, is another indication of the tempo 
of our economic activity. It is sheer folly to think that rural Amer- 
icans can be completely divorced or set apart from this “tempo.” 

Much has been said and written about the progressive substitution 
of improved equipment for man-hours. It must be clearly recognized, 
however, that this “substitution”—which requires huge capital out- 
lays—coupled, of course, with the proper degree of adjustment of 
size of the unit of operation—requires substantial capital outlay. 

The contribution, therefore, that this process makes to our standard 
of living in America (both rural and urban) will depend upon our 
ability as a Nation—as well as our ability in agriculture—to translate 
this improved per-man-hour efficiency into a sound division of benefits 
between the producer, the worker, and society as a whole. 

1. Unless the producer—from the standpoint of management and 
ownership—realizes a reasonable profit from such substitution (of 
capital for labor), then the proper amount of capital for continuing 
the process is not going to be available long. 

2. Unless the worker—be he farm owner, operator, manager, or 
one who has no direct responsibility except through the quality and 
diligence of his labor—receives compensation in reasonable propor- 
tion to the production resulting from that work, then the substitu- 
tion of equipment for his labor may well be a threat to his living 
standard, and indeed to the living standard of all American work- 
ers—both rural and urban. 

3. Unless society as a whole—our consumers and users of the prod- 
ucts of such industry where this substitution is made—receives rea- 
sonable benefit from the increased efficiency, then the rising living 
standard which is necessary to generate both the purchasing power 
and the capital will be diminished or absent. In this event, “bids” 
for capital required will inevitably raise the cost of such capital. 

I am sure that the members realize that the thing that I am trying 
to say here desperately is that the present agricultural situation is 
one that has generated a vast contribution to the inflationary struc- 
ture that confronts us all as Americans, by reason of the fact that 
there is not. sufficient income in the agricultural plant to supply this 
capital. That is why we, as agricultural people, are compelled in- 
creasingly to go into the money markets of the world and help to 
force interest rates up at a time when we should be getting some re- 
turn out of our operations that would supply a larger measure of the 
capital that we need in agriculture to carry on this evolution. T do 
not. know that I have said that well, but this is a fundamental fact 
with which every one of us must be concerned. And I think that some 
of the discussion to the effect of raising interest rates has failed to 
take, the fact that this is one of the real causes of the rising interest 
rate in our total structure. 
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This, Mr. Chairman, is the basis of our great concern over the im- 
pending results on rural America—sure to follow unless all Ameri- 
cans become more, not less, conscious of the declining income and eco- 
nomic distress in American agriculture. 

If I may be even more specific, let me reiterate that those who 
“propose to solve the farm surplus problem” by simply reducing the 
income of those who produce such products as appear to be in surplus 
would certainly not serve America well. 

It is, however, imperative that all of us recognize that the short- 
comings of the present structure—as well as the shortcomings of the 
proposals made by one of our contemporary farm organizations and 
of our own Department of Agriculture—all underscore two funda- 
mental points. Neither of these can be ignored in approaching an 
intelligent, constructive solution to our low farm income dilemma, 

Those two points are, first of all, that producers of agricultural com- 
modities, or any other New Wealth products, cannot be well served 
by having their own U.S. Government buy and store increasing quan- 
tities of the products—hoping somehow or other to raise the income 
of producers by withholding those products, over a period of years, 
from markets. 

It should be equally clear to all concerned by now, that simply low- 
ering the level at which Government makes those loans and purchases, 
without taking adequate steps to give the producers of those very 
same products an equitable bargaining power, or a “right” or “advan- 
tage” in their own primary American market—comparable to such 
rights and advantages enjoyed by other Americans—have clearly 
failed to recognize the origin of the problem in the first place. 

We are admittedly less prepared on the kind of analysis of al] the 
provisions of the specific measures now before this committee under 
the general title of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, than we 
would like to be. That is to say that even though we are surely in sub- 
stantial agreement with the purposes of the sponsors of this legisla- 
tion, as we understand the proposals in title I, parts 1 and 2, we have 
not been able to give this subject matter, and the possible or probable 
consequences in the case of all commodities, the sort of study that 
would enable us to give unqualified endorsement of these proposals. 

We do want very earnestly and enthusiastically to congratulate the 
sponsors of this legislation for recognizing not only the general prob- 
lem, but such specific problems as arise from time to time. In this 
connection, it is noteworthy that the New Jersey State Department of 
Agriculture has apparently taken such action as they deem appropri- 
ate within the State of New Jersey—but they have likewise taken 
steps to call the attention of all of us interested in agriculture na- 
tionally to an alleged deliberate practice of wholesale buyers of fruits 
and vegetables in ordering loads of a commodity in excess of the 
market requirements, so that on arrival and inspection they will have 
a large choice; and it is alleged that there are actually unwarranted 
rejections for the purpose of driving down prices in these perishable 
commodities. How widespread this particular sort of abuse may be 
is probably open to question or debate. That it does exist is beyond 
question. 
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It would be my hope that a more thorough study of the proposals 
of several of the members of this committee and of their colleagues 
might indicate that the prospective legislation gives promise of 
coping, on a national basis, with this sort of problem, for example. — 

On the other hand, I am, at this time, inclined to have substantial 
doubt as to our ability as an agricultural industry in this country to 
solve the problems of such commodities as wheat, cotton, and feed 
grains within the framework of this proposed legislation, although 
I concede that there is a possibility that further study and analysis 
of these problems might indicate that these problems, too, could be 
alleviated or the situation of producers of these commodities might 
be improved under the techniques provided by this sort of a proposal. 
The measures seem to offer too much prospect of a veto by a Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, becoming an even worse impediment under this 
measure than has been true in recent years. I’m sure that this was 
not the intent of the authors. Perhaps further study of the measure 
might prove our apprehension is groundless. 

I would be less than candid with the members of this committee 
if I did not confess to you, however, that I have some serious ques- 
tion as to the extent to which we as spokesmen for American farmers 
believe it would be advisable for the Congress and the appropriate 
committees of the Congress to abdicate responsibility for final judg- 
ment and determination of the legislative structure affecting Ameri- 
can agriculture or any of its commodities. 

In making this statement, I fee] compelled to call your attention to 
one of our own errors in judgment. As many of you know, our organi- 
zation long advocated the creation of an Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mission to attempt to do many of the very same things that are prob- 
ably envisioned as being possible of attainment under these legisla- 
tive proposals. The present Agricultural Advisory Commission has 
not served the purpose which we in the Grange hoped it would serve. 
It has most certainly not served the purpose that I personally en- 
visioned as being capable of being served and that I feel that my dis- 
tinguished predecessor, Albert S. Goss, had in mind in his develop- 
ment of the idea of an Agricultural Advisory Commission. .Many of 
the reasons for this failure are known. 

This is not meant to be an indictment of any individual on the 
Commission. It is, on the contrary, a recognition that a Department 
of Agriculture policy—which is economically as well as socially un- 
sound—might prevent the effective operation of the sort of proposal 
embodied in these legislative proposals, as it has done in connection 
with the National Agricultural Advisory Commission idea. 

Let me emphasize the fact, however, that we are open to conviction 
on this subject matter. We are simply saying that we are not now 
prepared to endorse any of the Family Farm Income Acts of 1960 
as they are currently proposed; neither do we condemn the principle 
nor the measure itself. 

It may be appropriate to point out to this committee that one of 
the important reasons that we are less prepared on this particular 
subject matter than we might otherwise have been is that for the 
past 2 or 3 weeks, we have been devoting our primary legislative 
efforts in the direction of being able to reach a relatively wide agree- 
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ment on the specific proposals which we expect to be able to bring 
to this committee next week with respect to the problem of wheat 
producers in the United States. We mention this fact at this time, 
not alone for the purpose of easing our own embarrassment at being 
rather poorly prepared on the current subject matter. We mention 
it, on the contrary, to give the members of this committee an example 
of how we suspect that we had best continue to work hard at develop- 
ing measures which incorporate specific devices and proposals with 
respect to individual commodities, and then bring recommendations 
on those proposals before this committee and its counterpart in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Even though this process will continue to place the responsibility 
for a final decision on this legislative body of our Government—and 
even though we concede that it does little to put the spotlight on the 
Department of Agriculture for failing to exercise the degree of lead- 
ership in seeking definite improvements in the legislation (which I 
believe is an appropriate responsibility that should be assumed by 
the Department to a greater extent that it has recently been as- 
sumed)—I am, nevertheless, disposed to believe that in the case of 
some of our commodities, this is a sound procedure. I further believe 
that by this method we may achieve the objective as set out in the 
legislative findings of title 4 of the pending legislative proposals— 
namely, that of “providing orderly nationwide market stabilization 
and supply control measures * * * to maintain orderly conditions 
of interstate commerce in agricultural commodities.” 

I would prefer the language in that above quote, rather than to 
say, “and control measures.” I would prefer to say, “and market 
regulation measures.” To me, there is a very substantial difference, 
although I think the intent of the sponsors of these bills is probably 
comparable to what I have in mind. 

In short, we support the intended purpose of these measures, but 
have more confidence in the traditional method of achieving legis- 
lative change than we would have in the proposed method under which 
it would appear to be possible that this committee might abdicate 
policy determination to the Secretary of Agriculture and perhaps 
even to the Appropriations Committee. 

To the extent that the proposed committee structure in these bills 
might generate broader understanding and extension of areas of 
agreement, the result would be good. The continuing study of, and 
familiarity with, agricultural problems, however, on the part of this 
committee (and its Senate counterpart) dictate that all who have, or 
may generate, legislative proposals in this subject area should pre- 
sent. them to these committees for policy determination. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you very much, Mr. Newsom. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Hoeven. I notice that on page 2 of your statement you make 
some reference to increasing real estate prices. I read an article the 
other day in some Iowa publication to the effect that land prices were 
going down—the article indicated that, at least. Where did you get 
the information that land prices are increasing ? 

Mr. Newsom. I am talking about what has happened over the past 
several years. The increase has been very substantial, as you well 
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know. There are indications that the downtrend is about to be estab- 
lished. I am not sure that there are indications that a downtrend is 
yet definitely established. 

* Mr. Horven. Iowa land prices seem to remain quite stable and are 
not increasing in any degree as far as I know. 

Mr. Newsom. The point that I had in mind, the thought that I 
wanted to make, however, is that the faster that has generated the 
rising price level in farm real estate is not an income factor, It is 
a hedge against inflation. It is a lack of equitable distribution of the 
increased “productivity in agriculture, as there is in certain other 
phases of the economy. It is, primarily, the lack of equitable profit on 
the investment in agriculture that concerns me, because it tends to 
contribute much more, in my humble opinion, than a moderate rise in 
the price of the food that Americans eat, and would contribute to 
inflation. 

Mr. Horven. It has been rather difficult for some of us to under- 
stand how land prices have gone up as high as they have. 

Mr. Newsom. All I am trying to say is that if we will dig into this 
subject matter thoroughly enough to understand it, I think we will 
see some indication as to what we ought to be doing farm program- 
wise. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Belcher? 

Mr. Betcuer. No. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. I would appreciate it if you would just take a 
moment to elaborate on your reference to the demand for credit on 
the part of agriculture and its influence on the interest. rate. I am 
rather interested in that. 

If I interpret your expression correctly, you fee] that we should, 

t least, demand for agriculture a share of the increase in capital 
diaeneaente, as a measure of contributing to a reduction of the pres- 
sure of the demand for capital as it now exists. 

Mr. Newsom. Well, I hope that I may do this relatively briefly, 
but what I am trying to say is just this. Let me illustrate it by an 
example. 

I know, as do the members of this committee, of many good farm 
operations where a 10-year-old tractor, for example, is not really 
serving the purpose of that farmer as well now as would a new one. 

We know that the rising current debt load in many of these prices 
is contributing to that. It has gotten to the place, that if they are 
going to continue to replace obsolete farm equipment, they are going 
to have to make a decision as to whether they are going into a longer 
term credit operation, and they will pass out of the category of the 
production credit into that of the land bank credit. Some of this 
has already taken place. 

What I am saying is that had there been a sufficiently equitable in- 
come level out of that agricultural investment, not only in real estate 
but, chiefly, in equipment, the return on agricultur al investment: in 
equipment is so low now that you cannot possibly finance replacement 
and modernization of your equipment out of income. 

This means that you go back to your credit agencies. This means 
that the credit agencies go back into the money market with deben- 
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tures from the Farm Credit Administration at the very time that our 
Government is having to sell credit paper. And the credit demands 
of the Nation as a whole are such that our agricultural contribution 
to the demand for money is doing a great deal to boost the interest 
rates. 

Interest rates respond to demand for the available money, just like 
all other commodities and services do. 

I am saying that these people that object to a reasonable increase 
in price in our American market do not quite understand the situa- 
tion. We have a lot of people, as you known, Mr. McIntire, who think 
that we ought to cancel out even the milk marketing orders so that 
the price of fluid milk could reflect the price of manufactured dairy 
products. 

I am saying that this is a very dangerous and careless assumption, 
because whatever little we could contribute by continually lowering 
the cost of living by this kind of process, or, conversely, what little 
we might advance the cost of living, if we had an American price 
level for agricultural commodities in this country, is far less of an in- 
flationary impact than it would be if we had the income to supply 
the capital we need in agriculture without having to go into the 
money markets and actually compete with everybody else who needs 
capital. 

This is only a short-term solution, anyhow. We can only do this 
about so long. And then we have got to become concerned with 
the income to pay that debt as well as to provide the capital that is 
necessary. So we are only compounding our problem by postponing 
a decision to do something realistic about the farm income. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. With some of the other witnesses who have been before 
this committee, I have brought up this question about your position 
on using the unit, pound, bushel, bale, and so forth, rather than the 
acreage allotment. Am I correct, or do you think I am correct in 
the opinion that had we used that medium, rather than the acreage 
medium, that the program that we have had in the past, would have, 
probably, worked satisfactorily ? 

Mr. Newsom. I do not think that I can answer that question with 
a straight yes or no answer, because there are two or three things 
involved. 

Our opinion is that we must, in effect, use the unit as a means of de- 
termining the amount of the increment to farm income that is neces- 
sary, just like we use the standard work week in labor, but to conclude 
that simply by using bushels or pounds, et cetera, in connection with 
the program that we have had, that it would have made that pro- 
gram work, is unsound. 

We have to do another thing. We have to limit the volume of pro- 
duction that is eligible for this kind of support, just like we do in the 
marketing orders. 

Mr. Jones. What I was getting at is this: I have reached the 
conclusion that when we have had acreage allotments that that has 
given the larger and the more efficient producer, something which has 
been conducive to his increasing his production out of proportion to 
the man with the smaller allotment who, because of financing and 
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possibly lack of knowledge of advanced farm technology, has been 
unable to compete. 

The plan that we have followed in the past has not been weighed 
in favor of the smaller types; but in favor of the larger, commercial 
types of farming, has it not? ey 

Mr. Newsom. The answer to your last question is “yes.” 

I should like to take slight issue with your opening statement, be- 
cause you talk about the larger and more efficient operator. That isa 
relative term. I do not concede for one minute that the larger opera- 
tor by sheer happenstance is more efficient than the smaller sized indi- 
vidual enterprise in this country but I do not know that I ought to 
open up this point at this time, Mr. Chairman, but Congressman 
Jones has made a statement that I cannot let go by, without comment- 
ing upon it. 

r. Jones. I will qualify that. I realize that we have reached a 
oint here where we have a small farmer who cannot be efficient 
cause of changes that have taken place, which have made it neces- 

sary for a person to have a larger acreage. Down in my part of the 
country, they raise cotton primarily, and several years ago, we figured 
that an 80-acre farmer was an efficient unit. Well, today it has gone 
up to where it takes 240 acres to do that. When we reach that, I agree 
with you that the 240-acre farm in that area can be just as efficient 
and can probably reach the peak of efficiency there. 

However, I was referring to the man that the Government has rec- 
ognized as being an inefficient unit. 

Where formerly the Farmers Home Administration made loans to 
these small farmers with small acreage, or with a small allotment, 
they will not make them now. And that was for the purpose or at- 
tempt to get up to this economical unit. 

When you get beyond that, I think, naturally then their efficiency 
would go down in proportion. 

Mr. Newsom. Absolutely. 

Mr. Jones. So what I think we have to do is to gear this allotment 
to the efficiency of the farm rather than to the extremely small farm 
or to the extremely large farm. i 

I want to ask you this question: Is it not a fact that we can control, 
with a greater degree of accuracy, the production if it is based upon 
a unit of pounds and bushels, et cetera ? 

Mr. Newsom. The answer to your question is “yes,” and I hope that 
I do not seem to be too picayune about this. 

There is another implication here, that I should like to point out. 
I am apprehensive lest you talk or think entirely too much about con- 
trolled production. I do not subscribe to the necessity of controlling 
production. This is what I intended to imply a moment ago, Mr. 
Chairman, when I said that I would like for us to keep our sights 
trained on a regulation of marketing for primary uses. This is far 
different from the other. 

We will have more to say on this particular subject matter when we 
testify before you next week on the wheat program, as a specific illus- 
tration of what we mean. 

I do not think, Mr. Jones, that it would be in the national interest 
or in agricultural interest, either for example, if we start talking about 
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controlling dairy products for the sake of getting a good price for 
dairy products on the basis of the butter price. 

This I give you as an illustration of why I say we must regulate 
marketings : as we have learned to do in many produce ts ine luding dairy 
products, “fairly well, in terms of the price for the end use. Do you 
see the difference / 

Mr. Jones. In other words, I think my main difficulty arises from 
the fact that Iam not as familiar with the perishable commodities and 
the program necessary as I am in the basic commodities where we 
have tried to predict the domestic and export use. I am like you—I 
want the farmer to increase in production rather than to try to bring 
it down all of the time. 

I think that we should try to regulate our marketing program to 
adjust to our capacity for production and, for that reason, to try to 
increase this export business, but I think that in the basics, when we 
have estimated the potenti: al consumption, and we have tried to regu- 
late that by acreage, in each case we have gone ahead and incre ased 
the yields, and have defeated the purpose for which the program was 
set up. 

Mr. Newsom. May I make one modification in that statement? 
What you say is absolutely true, but there has been an even more im- 
portant byproduct of what we have done than this matter of increas- 
ing yields and increasing the supply. We have destroyed the normal 
market pattern, wherein these various commodities find their normal 
export or sec ondar y use markets. 

The surplus of wheat that we have on hand can be directly and 
completely explained on the basis of lost secondary markets, lost feed 
markets, from what the normal feed would have been. 

Tam having a little difficulty in getting into a specific commodity 
program—and I did not intend to do that—I am only using this as an 
illustration of how we must, first of all, make up our minds whether 
we are going to do something about income and then make up our 
mind if we are going to do something about the income, that we must 
do it without destroying the secondary market patterns. 

Mr. Jones. I think that we are in agreement on that. The differ- 
ence of opinion has been very small. 

There is one further question that I would like to ask. I think that 
you approached this in the right way. If we can start in with a 
policy and can get all of the fine farm organizations agreeing upon the 
policy and the goal, I suggest, sir, that we can start getting together 
rather than to start to find fault with everything that anyone pro- 
poses. If we start in with the things on which we are in agreement we 
will be better off. 

The thing that has been worrying me is to find out the best way 
to handle it. The Department has, apparently, not wanted to take 
cognizance of the social problem that is involved in this farm problem 
and, particularly, this small unit where the farmer cannot with his 
small acreage make a living there. That unit is going to have to be 
increased. 

During that interval, I think that we have to recognize that there 
will be a transitional period where we are going to have to take care 
of this person until he does become adjusted and absorbed in the 1: ibor 
market. For that reason, it seems to me that we would be justified in 
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considering a program and supporting it as we have in our cotton bill 
of a few years ago, the domestic production and then turning the other 
loose on the world market. 

I am fearful, as has been demonstrated in the past, that we have 
lost some of our markets because of the holding down of production 
rather than letting it find a market. 

I have people in my part of the country who can compete on a 
rather low price, but there is a great percentage who cannot compete 
on a price basis at this time. 

It would be a two-price system, I believe, of course, for the domes- 
tic and the foreign consumption. Has the Grange been willing to 
consider that in trying to develop a program ? 

Mr. Newsom. | think that the record will indicate that we have 
been moving in this direction ever since 1924. It was in 1924 that 
we had the first Grange pronouncement recognized in this sort of a 
situation in what we call natural export crops. We generated our 
first position in that particular subject matter at that time. 

I would say to you that the only modification we have made since 
that time is that we think in terms of our present relationships with 
the rest of the world, and with the rest of the economy in the United 
States, compels us now to recognize that we must recognize that same 
principle with respect to many commodities, not just with our natural 
export commodities. 

So we are clearly on record many times in favor of moving in this 
direction. 

I would remind the Congressman, however, that since you did spe- 
cifically mention cotton, that we have such substantially different and 
market use relationships with the rest of the world in cotton, than 
we have even in wheat that this is another good illustration of why 
we feel that we are thoroughly justified in insisting that we must 
develop individual commodity programs, even though they must be 
developed within a pattern. You cannot use the same program, in 
our opinion, for cotton, that we think will work for wheat. I am 
sure that you, Congressman, understand this. ‘ 

I just wanted frankly to capitalize on your statement in trying to 
get this clarified in more of our minds, 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. I have just one further question, if you will 
permit it. Tarditionally, up until a few years ago, the United States 
supplied approximately 50 percent of the cotton that moved in world 
trade. Mr. Marvin McLain made a statement to the committee that 
he felt that our fair share of that world market today would be 
somewhere between 30 and 35 percent. I took issue with him upon 
that, because I felt that the expanded and increased demands for 
cotton throughout the world would still justify our trying to obtain 
and maintain this 50 percent that we had had before. It feel that 
the Department has taken a backward step when they reached that 
conclusion, that 30 to 35 percent would be our fair share of the world 
market. 

Do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Newsom. I am not sure that my comment would be meaning- 
ful enough to justify taking the committee’s time. I have the firm 
conviction that you might be much nearer right than the Assistant 
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Secretary’s figure, because even though it is true that the rest of the 
world is demonstrating increasing ability in production, we all know 
that the market in the rest of the world is going up, even faster than 
that. 

I would suspect, Mr. Jones, that although I would be reluctant 
to try to fix a percentage, even after we had studied the thing, I would 
suspect that your estimate of probably effective participation in the 
world market for American cotton is a great deal more accurate than 
Sec siggy McLain’s. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. My position on that is this, whether it is 
wheat or cotton, or whatever it is, if we are going to expect a smaller 
percentage of that world market, it means that we are accepting the 
principle that we are going to have to reduce our productive capacity 
in the United States. 

Mr. Newsom. You are exactly right. 

I would like to add that I do not think that any of us as American 
agricy ltur: al people shoul | be wi ling to accept any eviven percentage 
assigument of the world’s market. We do not believe that it is neces- 
sary that we have todo that. We believe that if we get the right kind, 
using your own term, and I have not always liked the term but if 
we get the right kind of what many people refer to as a two- price 
structure, then a competitive efliciency will determine what our real 
percentage of the work, | market in any commodity wn to be in 
terms of sili ‘tuni ity for individuals, not only in the United States 
but everywhere else. I think this isa goal that we must try to achieve, 
I think that we can do it under the kind of individual commodity 
programs that we are trying to talk about. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. Thank you. 

The CuHamman. Any further questions? Mr. Short? 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Newsom, I would like to have you comment on the 
Seon of whether or not any approach to this problem that we have 
had under our present law, or any approac hes that are being proposed 
under the new laws will provide the protection that I think many of 
us who are concerned with this prol lem feel is needed. Is it possible 
to devise farm legisl: ation that w il] protec 7. properly he 1 income of the 
smaller operator to give him a decent income that we all would like 
to see him have, without providing ¢ too great an incentive for the 
larger operator as it is under the present program, such as the wheat 
program, which subject I am close to. It is our desire to protect the 
smaller, the family sized farmer, so that he is enabled to stay in 
business. However, at the same time these programs have provided 
a greater opportunity for the bigger operator. 

You and I know that the individual who usually buys in aon 
markets we were just mentioning at these higher oie is usually ¢ 
larger operator. Some of his income comes from actual farming Ks 
eration, but some of it comes from other sources. 

I become real concerned sometime ‘s, whether we are not kidding 
ourselves jus St a little bit il our hope thi it We will, eve niually, arrive 
at an approach that is going to stabilize the income for this smaller 
farmer, without giving greater benefit to the larger farmer. 

Should there be incorporated in any approac h that we may make 
some provision—I do not want to use the word “dise rimination,” but 
it seems to me, some differentiation—maybe that is a better w ord— 
between the smaller operator and the larger one? 
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Mr. Newsom. Mr. Short, I am in thorough sympathy with this 
Lencern that you voice. 

Let me say to you, first of all, it is in our opinion distinctly possible 
to design programs that w ill do exactly what I am sure you have in 
mind. ; 

This is what we are trying to do. This is what we are going to be 
trying to get you people to accept next week in the wheat program, 
for ex: cample. 

This is what we think has already been accepted in the wool pro- 
gram and in the sugar program and in the marketing order philos- 
ophy. 

We can do this. 

I would be very hesitant taking a strictly literal interpretation of 
what you have stated to differentiate between the big and small 
operators. I do not think that we have to go that way. “T think that 
if we designed a program with full consciousness of what we are try- 
ing to do, namely, to protect the opportunity for individual enter- 
prise in agriculture to earn increasing opportunities for themselves, 
and not espec ially to give it to them, but to protect the right to earn 
that increasing opportunity by adjustment of m: keting certl ific ates, 
by adjusment of quotas, and I do not like the term “quota” much 
better than anybody else, but I think that we have to be realistic in the 
kind of structure we are in—I believe that we can accomplish this 
purpose. 

When I said that we must be cognizant of really what we are 
trying to do. I think that we must be soc ially minded as well as eco- 
nomically minded. We are interested in people. I am not accusing 
any of our contemporaries of not being interested in people. I am 
only saying that sometimes they do not show intelligent interest in 
them. 

What I am trying to say is that we have already taken some steps 
in that direction. This committee has taken some steps in that direc- 
tion when you limited the payments under our present kind of a pro- 
gram. You are beginning to recognize this fundamental fact. 

For example, let us assume for a moment that we might get into 
operational concept of what an intelligent kind of a wheat program 
would be in this country. We could carry some of the same concepts 
that we have injected into the present program into the new program 
in saying that in any of them a producer up to a certain ate vere 
be entitled to a minimum of marketing certificates for wheat at a 
primary price level, and we can thereby accomplish a part of x) at you 
are saying. But let me warn vou that there is one other danger in 
connection with this thing. We must not fail to take account of 
some of the other subject matter that influences this relationship be- 
tween the so-called large operator and the efficient family or individual 
operator, in this total picture. It is not all going to be solved in a 
wheat program or a feed grain program or a “dairy program. 

This is one of the things, Mr. Chairman, that concerned me in 
Congressman Jones’ implication a moment ago when he put the 
larger and more efficient farmer in the same sentence, That is not 
necessarily true. I know that Mr. Jones now understands that. But 
some of our friends have carelessly assumed this is true. 
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Mr. Suorr. Some of the small ones are the most efficient ones in 
the country. 

Mr. Newsom. Absolutely, even though we may have to recognize 
that we have unwittingly in trying to hold price levels and cost levels 
and agriculture down, for example, we have had to maintain some 
agricultural exemptions in wages and hours. We have had to main- 
tain some agricultural exemptions in transportation. And we are 
prepared to fight to maintain those under present circumstances, but 
it is time that all of us begin to take a look at what we are trying to 
do to this efficient individual operator, I mean the one who is milkin 
20 to 30 and 40 dairy cows, when we give the men milking 100 dairy 
cows an unfair advantage over him by giving him some exemptions 
which he can exploit. 

I do not think that even my own National Grange is yet prepared 
to go as far on a reexamination of this structure as I personally, 
as an American, not as the Grange master, believe that we are going 
to have to go some of these days before long. 

I am saying to you that one of the worst mistakes we can make—and 
I know Mr. Short understands this fact—but I think a lot of our 
friends do not understand it—one of the worst mistakes that we 
could make is to assume that we will solve all of these problems by 
any specific legislative device. We can only improve the situation 
progressively by one device following another, because the economy 
has grown, The change in the situation in relationship of one Amer- 
ican with another has been rather significant in our lifetime. 

Mr. Suort. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? If not, we thank 
you very much, Mr, Newsom, for your appearance here today. We 
will, probably ask you to come back sometime in the very near 
future. 

Mr. Newsom. I think that we have an appointment with you next 
week. 

The Cuamman. That is right. 

Our next witness is Mr. David W. Livingston of Washington, Iowa. 
Mr. Hoeven. 

Mr. Hoeven. The next witness, Mr. David Livingston, is a dis- 
tinguished Iowan. He speaks with some authority on agriculture 
problems. The fact that several other members of the Iowa delegation 
are here who are not members of the Committee on Agriculture, 
indicates the interest that they have in what he has to say. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask my col- 
league, Congressman Schwengel, of Iowa, to present Mr. Livingston. 

Before doing so, I want to say that Mr, Livingston is the author 
of a surplus “payment in kind” disposal plan. I, among others, have 
introduced bills covering Mr. Livingston’s proposal and objectives. 

I now yield to Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Scuwencet. I am glad to have this opportunity to present a 
distinguished citizen from our State of Iowa. He is a good farmer. 
He is a keen and alert student, has great capacity to reason and think, 
and has given much thought to the problems before us. I think that 
he has something of real value for our consideration. I know that 
we are going to listen to him with a great deal of interest. 

I am very happy that my good friend and neighbor, and a friend 
of the farmers is here to present Mr, Livingston. 
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The Cuarrman. The committee will be glad to hear you, and we are 
glad to have you with us. We are honored to have your Congressman 
and other members of the Iowa delegation with us this morning. 
You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID W. LIVINGSTON, WASHINGTON, IOWA 


Mr. Livineston. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
appreciate these remarks, I really want to thank you and the com- 
mittee for the opportunity of being here, I am real flattered. 

I have been talking about this matter now for about 5 years until 
Ihave practically gotten laryngitis. 

At one time i drove into Wichita, Kans., in the middle of the 
afternoon, to get some ice cream, I walked up to the counter and asked 
the girl what flavors she had, and she said, “Chocolate, strawberry, 
vanilla, and raspberry” (in a whisper). 

I said to her, “You must have laryngitis.” 

She said, “Just chocolate, vanilla, strawberry, and raspberry.” 
{Laughter. | 

So let me say that this is kind of a culmination of about 5 years of 
talking about this subject. And Iam really happy to be here. 

I want to say at the outset that I have no farm plan, I have never 
promoted a farm plan. As a matter of fact, I do not think I have the 
capacity to understand a farm plan, but there is one thing about it. 
There are two basic simple fundamentals that I want to talk about. 

One is that you never have too many animals and too much meat 
unless you have too much feed. Now you have to have a surplus feed 
to have a surplus of livestock. 

And to turn it around another way, whenever you are short of feed 
you cannot have too much livestock. 

And you know, down in Texas, when you had that drought about 
1955, some of those ranchers down there even had to sell the mama 
herd because they did not have enough to eat and drink. There were 
frogs down there that were 2 or 3 years old that could not even swim. 
[Laughter. | p 

The point I am making is that the only way that we can have too 
much livestock is to have too much feed. So, therefore, if you can 
stabilize the feed supply, you can stabilize your livestock situation. 

That brings us back to this one thing and that is, how are we going 
to get rid of all of this surplus corn, surplus wheat, surplus cotton, 
surplus milo, especially, without hurting anybody? That is a big 
problem. 

We have had every kind of a farm plan just about that there is to 
control production and to buy up surpluses, and a combination of 
different ones on the last 35 years, but we still have got troubles. 

The reason for it is, if you will pardon another story to illustrate it, 
it is like a preacher that we had down in my hometown who would 
get up on a Sunday morning to preach. He could read his sermon 
so good that you did not know that he was reading it. 

He would type up his sermon. during the week, and during the 
Sunday-school class time, he would take it and put it on the pulpit 
and go away. 
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One kid in the Sunday-school class sneaked up there after the 
preacher had done so, and he took the bottom sheet out from under 
the prepared text and went back to class. 

It came time for church, and George got up there and started to 
preach, and he was good, and he got down to the bottom, to the last 
line on that sheet which said, “So Adam said to Eve,” and he slid 
this page over and looked down to read, and there was nothing there 
but the bare top of the pulpit, and he got in a panic, and slid it back 
and said, “So Adam said to Eve,” and said, “there is a leaf missing.” 
| Laughter. ] 

That is the whole trouble, there is a leaf missing. And all we have 
got to do is to have a surplus disposal deal that is surefire and 
cheap and no one has ever had that for sure. That is what I have 
been talking about for 5 years, how to get it. It is as simple as A, 
B,C. All you have to do is to take the acreage reserves of the Soil 
Bank Act as contained in this bill—and I have been reading several 
of the bills and many of them have substantially the same thing in 
them, some from the Republicans and some from the Democrats, but 
it is a peobien of using the grain to pay the rent on the soil bank 
acreage to stop the production while you are getting rid of the surplus, 

I have just asked the clerk to pass around an an: alysis that I made 
of this bill last night. I had it typed up this morning. It is just to 
show what would happen if this particular bill went through. 

The Caamman. Which bill are you talking about? 

Mr. Livineston. Mr. Hoeven’s bill. There are several other bills. 
I just took this one because there are several like it. Every bill I read, 
incidentally, has in it disposal of surpluses in some way, shape, or 
form to pay the rent. 

In this particul: ir bill it is on the basis of using the 3-year average 
of 1959, 1958, and 1957. I took the exact figures out of. Government 
reports showing what the acreage was those 3 years, and added them 
up and divided by three, and it comes out to an average—this is on 
corn only—I am not going to mention wheat yet—acreage for the 
last 3 years of 77,996,000 acres. And the average yield in 1959 was 
51.5. 

{f you take under this b ill 100 percent of those 77,996,000, Mr. Ho- 
even has provided that 25 percent of that be set aside in acreage, 25 
percent of that acreage waht be set aside and the rent paid at the 
rate of 80 percent of last year’s yield, that is, 80 percent of the histori- 

cal yield. 

You understand, in every ASC office they have complete records of 
every farm and every fiel i and know exactly what this would mean. 
So, therefore, it does not require any new bookkeeping or anything 
like that. 

The CratrmMan. Is that payment in kind? 

Mr. Livingston. Payment in kind. 

The Cramman. Eighty percent of the normal yield? 

Mr. Livrneston. Eighty percent on that 25 percent. On the 75 
percent, which is 58,5! 52.000, they go ahead and raise it. 

Let us get down to the next line, the production under this bill. 
What I attempted to do there was to break the bill down into bushels. 

The 75 percent equals 58,552,000 acres. And taking the average 
last year of 51.5, that would give you 3,015,428,000 bushels. 
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You take the other 25 percent, and that is 19,444,000 acres, and 
then you take 80 percent of your 51.5 yield, and cut it down to 41.2 
and you come up with 801 092,000 bushels, giving you a total projec ted 
yield, based on last year’s production for next year of 3,816,520,000 
bushels. 

To go back to the same Government report, you find that last year 
the Department of Agriculture collectively in exports, in the give- 
away programs, and everything else, got rid of 8.900.520.800 bushels 
of corn. 

So that that figure right above, 3,816,520,000 bushels is below what 
we vot rid of kk ist ye ur. 

This looks pretty good on the surface. 

Our total production last year was 4,404 million bushels. If you 
cut that down in 1960, to 3,816,520,000 bushels, that is a net reduction 
in 1960 of 588 million bushels, That is a net reduction from last 
year’s ¢ rop. It gets this thing down below our total use of last year. 
* Here is the interesting thing. You not only cut the total meee 
of corn in the hands of the producers by 588 million bushels, but in 
order to do it, you have to use 801 092,000 bushels of corn that is in 
Government bins. So you cut the amount that is in the farmers’ bins 
by 588 million bushels, and you cut the amount that is in Government 
bins by 801,092,000 bushels. And if you add those together, it gives 
you a net change in position on your surplus of corn of 1.3589, 092.000 
bushels. 

The CHamman. What isthe value of that ? 

Mr. Livrnesron. We will say $1 a bushel. Let us rough it off at $1 
a bushel. 

The Cruarirman. In the corn program we propose to have 1,389,- 
092.000. 

Mr. Lrvinasron. So far as the Government treasury is concerned, 
but we already have the corn. So it is only a bookkeeping entry. 

The Cuarrman. I am not arguing with you. 

Mr. Livrnasron. I understand that. I w ant to point out that you 
simply use the corn for money, but it does require, from an appropria- 
tion standpoint, a transfer of a capital asset over into the eash regis- 
ter, and from the standpoint of the total appropriation dollar, we 
would still have to consider that we might be buying it over again, 

Mr. Poacr. Would you apply the same principle to wheat, cotton, 
rice, and peanuts? 

Mr. Livinestron. Absolutely. I do not see any reason why they 
could not do it. 

Mr. Poacr. The only question is the cost. 

Mr. Livinasron. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. I think that everybody would like to have the privilege 
you propose for corn producers. Do you think that other farmers 
would want the same treatment ? 

Mr. Livineston. I am quite sure that they would go for it. 

The Cuarman. Do you not think that the figure of 80 percent 
that you have is rather high on your normal] yield? 

Mr. Livineston. No, because here is another sheet which you have 
in front of you showing the breakdown for the farmer. 

The Craiman. Which sheet is that ? 
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Mr. Lavineston. This is on the other sheet, Mr. Chairman. I have 
a breakdown here roughly of the cost to do this. 

The Cuamman. We have a bill that provides a payment in kind 
program of two-thirds of the normal yield. 

Mr. Livineston. Two-thirds, that is right. 

Mr. Atpert. Can I ask about the figures here? Qn the first pa 
you have an average of 77,996,000. It looks like that the next year 
it would be higher ‘than that. Have you included the diverted acre- 
age there ? 

~Mr. Lavineston. To be honest with you, I do not know. I took 
just gross figures here on this sheet. 

Mr. Hoeven. T hey are included. 

Mr. Livineston. They are included. 

Mr. Auserr. Are the diverted acres included in that item? 

Mr. Hoeven. Yes. 

Mr. Livineston. They are included. 

You understand, I do not represent any organization. I do not 
have a secretary. This is just a hobby, and I am paying my own ex- 
penses and everything else, because I think that we are headed in the 
right direction on it. 

So the diverted acres are included in this. 

To go back to the subject of wheat for a minute, I think that 
there are two things or two opportunities on wheat. Any wheat that 
is milling wheat could be used under a similar type of formula, and 
the feed wheat, the wheat that is not milling wheat, could be used as 
feed wheat on one condition, and that is that it be used to put feed 
grain acres out of production; in other words, to get the producer of 
feed grains to accept wheat in lieu of corn or milo, and to put either 
corn or milo acreage out of production, and then you could get rid 
of your wheat without upsetting the feed grain mé irket, that is, feed 
grain wheat without upsetting the feed grain market, and there i is 
not any other way that you can do it. 

The Cuarmrman. You have 80 percent of the normal yield. How do 
you justify that figure ¢ 

Mr. Livineston. Well, because it is a high payment, you might say 
you could work this thing down reasonably fast. I have no objec- 
tion to any other farm plan. I am just trying to get an interim a 

The Cuarrman. I am not arguing the point. You put it at 80 per- 
cent because you want to make the program attractive ? 

Mr. Livineston. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Sothat the farmer will reduce the acreage ? 

Mr. Livineston. Exactly. 

The CuatrmMan. That is the way I have always though about our 
price supports program, that you should have higher levels. 

Mr. Livingston. That is exactly right. 

The Cuamman. You know how we have run head on, on that 
proposition with Mr. Benson ¢ 

Mr. Livineston. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. That is, every time we have proposed that. I re- 
gard it as an inducement to reduce the acreage. 

Mr. Livinesron. That is exactly what will happen here. The more 
inducement you put on it, the faster you will reduce it. 
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The Cuatrman. The Secretary sat here in the committee room and 
did not agree with you. I believe that when you need to reduce, make 
the inducement high, and when you need to increase, make it less 
attractive. However, I do not believe that we will ever sell this to 
Mr. Benson. 

Mr. Livrneston. I am not qualified to say what Mr. Benson will or 
will not do. 

The Cuarrman. I know that one of the authors of this bill has more 
influence down there than I do. 

Mr. Livineston. The only thing that I have tried to do as a corn 
farmer from the Middle West is to produce a basic plan that will get 
the job done without using any new money, really, because what we 
are using is the grain and the stuff that we already have to pay with. 

Mr. Hoeven. May I suggest that you refer to your ania table, 
where you show the breakdown on a particular farm ? 

Mr. Livineston. Yes. I think that this is quite important; this 
second sheet. It is an example of a 100-acre farm. Here is what 
happened under this setup. 

For 1959, a production on 100 acres of corn at 50 bushels per acre, 
would give him 5,000 bushels of corn. 

Now, under this program in 1960, he would voluntarily cut 10 acres 
off, because the base is down 10 percent, as you see on this sheet, so he 
automatically cuts 10 percent or 500 bushels that he reduced, if he 
produces the same number of bushels. 

Now take the 75 percent of this acreage that is left, 75 per cent of 
90 acres at 67.5, that is, the number of acres at 50 bene an acre, that 
gives him 3,875 bushels that he raises on the 75 percent. 

Then 25 percent of 90 acres is 22.5 acres that he is going to put out 
of production, but for putting it out of production, he is going to get 
back 900 bushels of corn or 80 percent of that yield of 50 bushels; so, 
therefore, he is going to wind up with 4.275 bushels, and his net 
reduction in production i is 725 bushels. 

However, now go down a little bit below where I have made some 
rough estimates as to where he is coming out dollarwise. 

If he takes the 10 percent voluntary reduction, which is 10 acres 
and then reduces it 25 percent, that is 22.5 acres, making a total reduc- 
tion in acreage of 33.5 acres. 

Now, then, let us suppose that he puts on 15 pounds of alfalfa, 
which is pretty high in our part of the country—usually it is 12, at 
let us say 30 cents per pound for the 15 pounds to the acre, and that is 
$4.50 for that. And say that he puts on a bushel and a half cover 
crop, that is another $1 and let us say that he spends $9.50 for gas 
and his time and labor, and for the tractor for disking and seeding — 
disking it in and harrowing in getting the crop in. “And he has no 
harvesting costs, because he cannot harvest it. 

Then some time during the summer, he will have to clip it under 
the regulations under which this would take place. So let us say it 
costs him $2 an acre to clip, which is high. 

There you have a total of $16 an acre that he will put out in money. 

He gets 900 bushels of corn for doing it. Let us say that it is only 
_ . bushel and that is $900, so that leaves him with $380 net under 
the bill. 
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Another thing about it is that this is not going to interfere with 
the small town businessmen, then men who sell the hardware and 
the m: achiner y. It is not a crash program designed to do it all at 
once. It is designed to keep this thing going along evenly. 

The Cuarrman. That is based on the value of the normal yield? 

Mr. Lavineston. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Now you come down to the second part, and you 
minimize the cost of production, and you say that it costs $16 an 
acre to produce e this corn. 

Mr. Lavineston. No, no, this $16 an acre, Mr. Chairman, is to put 
that acre out of production—it is just for seeding it down and getting 
it into the soil conservation practice. 

The Cratrman. In other words, you are giving him 80 percent 
of the normal value of his normal yield. He has costs for fertilizer 
and nitrogen. 

Mr. Livinasron. Normally, you would not do much of that where 
you are seeding down on a deal like this. 

The CuarrmMan. It will be done. 

Mr. Livrneston. I see. That is wonderful. That is fine. 

The CratrMan. I do not believe you can operate a program on 
that basis. 

Mr. Jonrs. How are you going to have any assurance that he will 
not increase the yield on the 75 percent that he keeps? That is one 
thing that I have been worried about. In acreage reduction, acreage 
conserv: ation, every time we take acreage out of one place on the farm, 
we increase the yield on another place on the farm. What will you do 
to keep him from maintaining his normal production on the 75 per- 
cent remaining? 

Mr. Livineston. Frankly, there is no provision in the bill for that. 
I do not think that we can do anything about it. You might get 
a slight increase—some of these men might go out and increase it 
some, but where you are paying a man practically his normal net 
profit on what he is t: aking out of production, he is not liable to in- 
crease production on the rest of the acreage, as it has been under the 
old program, where we did not pay so much. 

Mr. Jones. I want to be assured that he does not use the money that 
he gets from the Government to increase his yie la ¢ on the other parts 
of his farm. It has been done in the past. 

The Cuarrman. You would not object to an amendment, such as 
that, to be put into the bill to prevent that, would you! 

Mr. Livinesron. So far as I am concerned, no. 

Mr. Jones. You have 25 percent out and you are going to farm 75 
percent, He is going to increase his yield, so that the figures on 
the normal yield will not be applicable. 

Mr. Livineston. Well, now, there is another angle to this that we 
do not want to overlook. 

Under the provisions of this bill, and practically every other bill 
that I have read, the farmer gets a certificate and it 1s a nonnegotiable 
certificate, until the end of the crop year. In other words, he does not 
get. any money in the spring except just barely enough for his fee. 

Mr. ‘Jones. If you were to put something in there that you are 
going to pay this man with a payment in kind, and he is going to get 
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that payment in kind if he has not increased his production on other 
parts of the farm, all right, but where the yield on the other parts 
of the farm have incre: ased, you would deduct that from the payment 
in kind, then I think that you would have a program that would work. 

Mr. Lavinasron. In theory, that would be swell. And if there 
were someway to do it at the local ASO office level, within the scope 
of the facilities the *y have, all right, but I am really not qualified to 
say whether that could be done at th: at level at this moment. 

Mr. Jones. You say here that he has 75 percent of his acres, and 
he is going to produce 50 bushels per acre, and that he will produce 
so much and then you will pay him in kind 900 bushels. If he pro- 
duces: 3.500 bushels of corn on the 75, then we would reduce this 900 
to 775 to come out with the same figure at the bottom. If you do 
that, I think that the program will work. And I think that you can 
sell it to the public. I do not think that you will sell it where you 
will permit unlimited production on the acres that he is going to 
cultivate, and then pay him with payment in kind. I think that you 
eould do that to m: ike the whole thing come out right. 

Mr. Livinesron. I will go along with your basic thinki ing. It is 
swell. But here is one of ‘the difficulties you would run into trying 
to fix it on a bushelage basis. This man might go out and not put 
on any fertilizer on the rest of his farm anymore than he has been 
putting on the basic 75 acres, and yet this may be a drought year or 
areal dry year and he still would come up w ith a real low yield on the 
other 75. On the other hand, another man who does not put on extra 
fertilizer and has rain, gets 10 bushels per acre more where it was 
not because of fertilizer. We have there the weather factor that 
from an overall standpoint will balance it out. 

Getting back to the figures for national production and the pro- 
duction yield per acre, while we have been going up every year on 
the production yield per acre, 3 or 4 bushels ] per year, supposing we 
went up one or two bushels more, we would still be getting well pretty 
fast. 

The Cuarrman. Let me interrupt you. I do not believe that you 
can possib ‘ly conceive of any Federal law that would retard or restrict 
the profits that he is now making on the farm. We have heard a 
lot about reducing the acreage and increasing the yield. That is 
perfectly logical to me. You could restrict the man from the use 
of the land that is taken out under this program, but it seems to me 
that you are going beyond all reason. 

Mr. Livinesron. I keep coming back to one thought. The only 
reason we are having hearings today is because we have surpluses in 
the country. If we ‘did not have surpluses, we would not be having 
farm problems and we would not be havi ing hearings. So, therefore, 
we have got them. And this is a simple, quick, sasy Way of getting 
out from ‘under them without hurting anybody. 

The Cramman. You say that it will not hurt anybody. It will 
amount to over $1 billion of the taxpayers’ money. 

Last year we had a bill dealing with another commodity, wheat, 
and my recollection is that it provided for a 25 percent reduction. 

Mr. Aveerr. Yes. 
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The Cuarrman. And a payment in kind of 3314 pm with a 25 
percent reduction, and that bill was vetoed. It had strict controls in 
it. 

My recollection is that the man had to reduce 25 percent. 

Mr. Jones. It was mandatory. 

The Cuatrman. It was a mandatory reduction of that amount of 
his normal yield, is that right ? 

Mr. Arpert. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That bill was vetoed. It seems to me that we are 
going around in circles. We come back now with three times what 
that was and go up to 80 percent. 

Mr. Livineston. Maybe we need a strong heart and have to just 
keep on doing like I did, talk about it, and just keep going. 

The Cuarman. I believe that there is a wide area, in which we 
can compromise. 

Mr. Lavinestron. I cannot speak for everybody else. 

Mr. Quiz. I think that you have a wrong picture of cost to the tax- 
payer. You are talking about the amount which 801 million bushels 
would cost. 

Mr. Lavrneston. I think you are talking about what it will cost 
the taxpayer. 

The Cuatrman. The figure is 1,389,092,000. 

Mr. Livrnesron. Actually, really, it would be really 801,092,000 
bushels that we would pay out. 

The Cuarrman. And the farmer has to reduce 588 million bushels, 

Mr. Lavineston. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. That would reduce his income. 

Mr. Jones. It reduces his gross income. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Livrneston. But he is going to get part of that back, you see, 
by having this grain to sell. 

Mr. Qure. The production is reduced 588 million bushels. This is 
just a reduction. 

Mr. Livrnestron. It should save reduction instead of production. 

Mr. Quiz. It would be a reduction, subtracting what he would pro- 
duce in 1960, plus what he would be paid from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The amount the farmer would reduce production from 
the year previous, 1,389,092,000. But for reducing it 1,389,092,000 
bushels he will receive from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
801,092,000 bushels, and he will do the best he can with the remainder 
or 588 million bushels. They will pay him 801,092,000 bushels for not 
raising 1,389,092,000 bushels of corn. As to the question whether you 
can pay him 80 percent of normal production or not, depends upon the 
Secretary who has the authority to determine what the cost of pro- 
duction is, and he would set the payment some place below 80 percent. 
I think the payment will have to be higher than what is usually esti- 
mated as a difference between the cost of production and the gross 
return, because much of the cost of production would still be upon the 
farmer, even though he cut back on the production, such as his taxes 
and depreciation on machinery and his labor costs, and what have you. 

So his reduction in costs would only come from the gas saved be- 
cause of the acreage not tilled, and the cost of the seed and fertilizer 
which he would otherwise use. 
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The 80 percent might be a little high, but in a case like this, where 
there would not be any other payments, there would have to be a 
substantial payment in kind. 

Mr. Hoeven. It states: 
the amount of such compensation shall be equal to the basic county support rate 
times, not more than 80 per centum of the average annual yield in bushels of 
corn per harvested acre on the farm, as the Secretary determines will accom- 
plish the purpose of the Act. 

It is not a fixed 80 percent. 

The CuatrrmMan. Do you agree that the Secretary should fix the 
amount of the payment ? 

Mr. Horven. According to the support rate. 

The CuarrMan. He could figure it down to about 15 or 20 percent. 

Mr. Horven. He is given some discretion under the formula. The 
basic objective of the bill is to get rid of the surplus. 

Mr. Livineston. Right. That is the No. 1 point. 

Mr. Horven. How would your proposal work, for instance, as it 
relates to the millions of bushels of wheat that we have in storage 
today in ships in the Hudson River. 

Mr. Livineston. Well, you have them in the Chesapeake Bay area, 
too, I understand. 

These men in Delaware and Maryland and around here raise corn. 
They just raise little nubbins compared with our Iowa corn. We 
use the corn cobs out there for wagon tongues. [Laughter.| Never- 
theless, they raise a little corn. 

It would be possible, under this formula—not under this bill, par- 
ticularly—to use the wheat that is in those ships to pay the rent on 
corn and feed grain acres in the surrounding area in lieu of corn, in 
other words, they raise chickens, anyway, to many of them, and wheat 
is a pretty good chickenfeed, and it would be possible, for instance, 
in this area to empty those bottoms, and out on the west coast they 
could do that. And, eventually, you could sell the ships for junk. 
But maybe some other farm plan will get it done in 2 or 3 or 5 or 10 
years from now, I do not know, but in my home county we have one- 
third of the total corn in storage that is 1952 and 1953 corn. That 
is in the State of Iowa. We have 67 million bushels of 1952 and 1953 
corn, out of a total in Government storage. And this is not in com- 
modity commercial bins, or resealed on the farm at all. This is in 
Government bins. There is a total of 198 million bushels of corn in 
storage in the State of Iowa, and 67 million bushels or better than a 
third is 1952 and 1953 corn. 

The reason for my thinking on this originally, was that we had 
better be getting rid of that stuff. We had better start moving it into 
the market. Farmers can take it. We farmers would be happy to 
take it and use it and feed it up like it should be, providing we are 
not having to produce it in the meantime. If you dump that stuff 
on the open market, the Lord knows where the market would go— 
down to nothing. So the only way that we are ever going to get 
out of this trouble—this i is a pretty bald statement—the only way that 
we are ever going to get out of this mess on surpluses is that every 
time you get rid of a bushel you stop the production of a bushel that 
replaces it until you get rid of it. 
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The CHairman. How are you going to stop the production? It 
seems to me that you have to have acreage reduction and you have to 
induce the farmer to reduce his acreage—you have to have a combina- 
tion of that. 

Mr. Livinesron. That is right. 

The Cuamman. I am willing to go that far. This talking about 
freedom for agriculture, kind of nauseates me. I know what free- 
dom means. If you turn the farmer loose, he will plant everything in 
the world in the way of a commodity that he can best produce, There 
has to be acreage reduction, but you cannot ask the farmer to do it 
unless you can maintain his livelihood. 

Mr. Livinesron. That is right. I just would like to say this. This 
particular idea is designed to hurry up. Let us get started doing this 
while somebody smarter than I works out a farm plan, because it 
takes a long time, and a lot of disagreements and agreements to work 
out a farm plan. 

The Cuamman. Why do I not send this down to the Secretary and 
ask him for an official report and we could see what he has to say. 

Mr. Hoeven. A report has already been requested. I am very hope- 
ful we may have a new approach tothe farm problem. It is encourag- 
ing to note that in the President’s farm message to the Congress he 
made specific reference to payment in kind. It seems to me such a 
program would be a real approach to our corn surplus problem. 

This bill that I am interested in refers only to corn, but this is 
applicable to wheat and other commodities as well. 

This is an exploration to see if we cannot get started. I am not 
wedded to any particular formula. If we can get rid of the surplus 
within a period of 2 or 3 years, very well. Do you agree that under 
these proposals that we can do that 

Mr. Livinaston. Yes, sir. Specifically, if you can get participation 
to limit the production as contained in the provisions of this bill you 
will be out of trouble in 3 years on corn. 

If you had a similar program going on with wheat and cotton and 
milo, we could get om all out of trouble in 3 to + years. But if you 
want to throw the feed wheat over into corn, eventually, it might take 
an extra year to work off all of it. 

Mr. Horven. The thing that disturbs me and many other people is 
that the criticism today is directed at the farm program, that is, 
mainly, the terrific cost involved in storing these commodities. 

Mr. Livinesyvon. Right. 

Mr. Hoeven. Most of the complaints I get from people are those 
who are not intimately engaged in farming and they say, “When will 
you get rid of the surpluses of corn and the hundreds of thousands of 
steel bins all over the Midwest?” 

wi e have got to do something to get rid of that surplus soon or 

are going to find here that the Congress of the United States is no 
ee or W illing to appropriate money to carry on the storage program, 
let alone the farm program. We have to realize that the consumers 
of this country are in the saddle. And that has been indicated pretty 
well in the votes that have occurred here in the House of Representa- 
tives, at least, during the past few years. 

We have to get rid of this surplus if we are going to keep the 
Congress of the United States appropriating the necessary money to 
carry on the farm program, in my humble judgment. 
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Mr. Livineston. There is no question about it. There is a speech 
here on page A1096 of the Congressional Record of February 9, where 
the Congressman from New York talks about farmers fe atherbedding 
and winds up saying, “Let us take America off the hook on the farm 

yrogral. 

Those kind of speeches hurt us and are bad publicity, but he still 
does not come up with an answer. 

The point is that in order to get these surpluses out of the way so 
that people do not make speeches like that, so that we do not get ad- 
verse public ity and so forth, is if we make a rapid move to begin get- 
ting rid of the surpluses and make them disappear, and get rid of the 
bins, and if we do so, to use the vernacular,.*We have got it made.” 

The minute you do that you are out of trouble on livestoc ‘k, too. 

Mr. Horven. One more provision in the bill which you have not 
covered. The bill provides that when the CCC storage bins are empty 
they shall be sold at public auction to the highest bidder, and that 
the farmers will have preference. ‘Thus our farmers could move the 
empty bins onto their own farms, so as to take care of their own stor- 
age needs. ] ; 

Mr. Livinesron. That is correct. Not only that, as to those who 
want free markets, they are never going to get free markets until 
the grain bins are either on the farm, and the grain is on the farm, 
or it is over here in commercial warehouses, that is, elevators and 
places like that. In other words, the thing that we are talking about 
here is a program that is precedent to a free market, if that is the 
way you want to go. These people who want to have a free market, 
will have to go along with this. You have to start even if you want 
that. You cannot start even with 1 billion bushels too much corn. 
You have got to get rid of it. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that the farmers will accept the 
program ¢ 

Mr. Livrnesron. I am pretty certain that they will. They pay me 
a little bit while I am making speeches. This is all I tell them. And 
they invite me out two or three nights a week, and I am real happy 
about it. I would like to be out e very night. : 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Johnson of Wisconsin asked me to ask you this 
question. He had to leave. 

Take the farmer who is somewhat distant from the point of Gov- 
ernment storage, with regard to his payment in kind, would he have 
to pay the transportation of that to the farm ¢ 

Mr. Livinestron. I assume that the grain would be made readily 
available at the local town. Pretty generally, you might run out of 
grain in some areas much faster than others. 

[ have some figures on Gage County, Nebr., and Davison County, 
S. Dak. I went to the ASC for information. Because of the drought 
in South Dakota they pretty well used up much of their grains. 

In Gage County, Nebr., they have some wheat, inc identally, out 
there that is out of ¢ ondition. It is hog feed. The “vy cannot get rid of 
it because there is no method whereby to get rid of it. The k w will 
hot permit them to do so. 

This will let them take care of the wheat and use it to enable some 
farmer in Gage County, who is out of production, to clean out this 
out-ot-condition low-grade wheat. 
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Mr. Hacen. That is not in Hoeven’s bill. 

Mr. Livineston. That is not inthere. I am suggesting that as some- 
thing to be applied to the other commodities. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Johnson says that in Wisconsin he is afraid that 
some farmer will have to pay transportation for 300 miles from the 
storage, which would be quite a substatnial transportation cost, to 
participate in the program. 

Mr. Livineston. I have discussed that one quite a bit. My 
original idea was to get rid of it where it w When you run out of 
it, that is it. May be some other State has still another year’s supply 
on. hand. It might take 1 more year to get rid of it in Iowa than 
in South Dakota. 

The CuarrmMan. This program would be a voluntary program? 

Mr. Lavinesron. Yes. If he rejected it, he could not get supports 
on his grain. 

The Cuarrman. If he rejects the program, he would not get the 
benefit from the program ? 

Mr. Livinesron. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You might end up with a very small participation, 
and a very efficient operator might produce more than he otherwise 
would produce because of that. 

Mr. Lavineston. What did you say, the efficient farmer might do 
what ? 

The CuarrMan. He might double his acreage. 

Mr. Livineston. He could not double his acreage under this bill. 

The CuarrMan. I am talking about where he rejects the program, 
where there is noncompliance. He could produce all of the corn he 
wanted to produce, knowing that under the program that there would 
be a great reduction. Suppose 50 percent of the farmers accept it, 
and 50 percent reject it. That is one weakness that I see in this bill. 

If two-thirds of the farmers put a yoke on the other one-third, it is 
necessary in the national interest to do something. In acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas you have to have a re eferendum, you have 
to vote. And if two-thirds say, “We will put a yoke on ourselves, we 
will put it on the other one- third.” 

We have tried the volunteer program before. And they do not 
work. We have to yoke them all the way down the line. 

Mr. Livtnestron. That is one approach to it. 

The Cuarrman. Why would it not be better to have a referendum 
and let the farmers vote on it, and if the farmers say that they want 
it, that is, two-thirds of them, that would be it. 

Mr. Lavineston. To be honest with you, I have not been into it far 
enough to answer that. I merely have developed the basic idea how 
to get rid of it. 

The Crain: - Tam not arguing with you. I am not complaining 
about the idea. I do not think that you have any effective production 
control in the bill. If you put the referendum provision in there, 
and two-thirds of them vote for it, the other one-third would have to 
stay in line. 

Mr. Hoeven. You will agree that in order to have a program of this 
type work, it must have an attractive incentive to get farmers into 
the program ? 

Mr. Livrneston. That is right. And we pretty well have got that. 
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Mr. Horven. Yes. We tried to work that out rather carefully. In 
addition, the man who takes acres out of production and puts it ne 
fallow will also be able to get his ACP payments. This should appeal 
to the farmers. 

Mr. Livineston. I think that the farmers would be willing to go 
along, because there is plenty of incentive in the amount of payments, 
and yet not enough payment but what you would reduce the national 
production down to where it should be in the next year under this 
bill. 

Mr. Hoeven. I just want to point out what is happening in the 
hog market today. The farmers without any compulsion whatsoever 
have reduced their spring pig crop about 11 or 12 percent and as a 
net result, hog prices are staying up rather well. If they had not 
taken the init ativ e themselves to cut down their production, the price 
of hogs would be much lower at this time. 

Mr. Liavineston. That is right. 

Mr. Hoeven. The average farmer wants to help in working out a 
solution of his own problems and he will continue to do so. 

Mr. Livineron. I think that the farmers will, given an opportunity 
in a bill of this kind, go along with it and because you have a real 
high incentive for them to participate. 

Mr. Qute. Concerning the incentive program here, it is different 
from the old idea of a volunteer program, we used to give a price 
support for noncompliance corn. 

Under the Hoeven bill, the farmers who are not in compliance would 
not get any price support whatsoever. And the farmers in compliance 
would get a price support plus a payment in kind. 

So the incentive to stay out, as was the case in other farm programs, 
would not be here any more. 

The CuarrMan. It could, because the reason one farmer would not 
comply, is that he feels that 65 or 55 percent of the farmers are com- 
plying, and he knows that they will reduce their supply. 

Mr. Quiz. No, that would not be the case. The program would 
feed just about as much corn back into the market as is taken out of 
the surplus stocks and put on the market. If you got rid of the surplus 
stocks, then it would bring the price up, and this program would no 
longer be needed. 

The Cuarrman. What is to prevent the noncomplying farmer from 
doubling his acreage, not having any controls. You said that the price 
level would not be much affected, that it would not go up. He will 
get the same price. I would go home and double mine tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Qui. There is a difference between tobacco and corn. 

The CuatrMan. I am talking about price incentives. 

Mr. Qutr. The price paid last year was higher. 

The CuatrMan. On what? 

Mr. Quire. On corn. There was every opportunity to double pro- 
duction last year if a farmer so desired. 

How can you expect to do that again? They already did that last 
year. 

The CHatrman. I say that you will have to reduce the acreage 
adequately. I do not think that a voluntary basis will work. 
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Mr. Livrneston. Except for one thing, that is, he could not come 
under the act under the loan. He does not have any protection as far 
as price supports are concerned, and he cannot go to the ASC com- 
mittee and get a loan on the stuff that he produces 

The Cuairman. All right, that may be true. Here is a man With 
wheat who sold his last year’s crop at 10 cents a bushel above the 
support price. He is willing to go out of business to do that, but the 
little wheat farmer cannot do that. 

Mr. Hoeven’s bill would compensate all along the line those who 
accept the program, but I know that as you point out yourself, the 
farmer who reduces his produc tion, still has his overhead—he has 
his maintenance—he has his depreciation and taxes, and all of the 
other things. And I can visualize 50 percent complying and 50 per- 
cent not complying. But the man who is noncomplying is the one 
who has the advantage. 

At any rate, we thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. JENSEN. I just want to say that I have been very appreciative, 
Mr. Chairman, of the fact that you have invited me to be here to hear 
Mr. Livingston. 

I want to add that I have been advocating a program such as this 
for a number of months, because back home the farmers favor the 
program that Mr. Livingston has here explained. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the Congress will listen and act to help 
the corn farmers, and the wheat farmers to get proper legislation 
enacted that the people from the grain belt believe will solve their 
problem. 

I feel the other Members of the Congress from the grain belt should 
have a lot to say, even under the present political complextion of the 
c ongress tod: ay, as to how to get rid of this costly, price depressing 
surplus of grain that is hanging so dangerously over the heads of our 
farmers and our entire economy. 

I believe this payment-in-kind bill will do the job. ‘The Grain Belt 
farmers see in this program an opportunity to get them out of this 
farm squeeze that they are in today. I have introduced a similar bill 
to the Hoeven bill, which Mr. Livingston has just explained. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to say a few words 
in support of our bills. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Livingston, may I apologize for being called out, 
but have you explained how this program is going to work when you 
use up the surpluses ? 

Mr. Livineston. No, sir, I do not know. We have had them for 
35 years. I do not think I can figure it out until we are rid of them. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think that you will use up the surpluses with 
this program ? 

Mr. Livingston. This will use them up in 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Poace. Then how do you propose to maintain the proper 
balance between production and demand 

Mr. Livineston. I figure by that time that the Congress will have 
had time to explore new avenues; in other words, we just have not 
had anything but surpluses for 35 years. I just cannot think in terms 
of what to do after that. 

Mr. Poace. You are just suggesting that this is a temporary 
measure ¢ 
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Mr. Livrxeston. Absolutely. This is not a farm plan, and it is 
not perfect. I mean, it is an interim deal. 

I have no quarrel with any farm plan. I just do not even have 
time to discuss it. I say that no farm plan will work until you do 
this first. You cannot have free markets. You cannot make rigid 
supports, you cannot make anything work unless you get rid of the 
surplus. 

Mr. Poaar. I oe » as to the desirability of getting rid of the sur- 
pluses. Maybe I did not get it clear. Does this plan actually require 
the corn farmers to take ‘advantage of the program, or does it hold 
out the hope that since it is voluntary and that my neighbor will re- 
duce his production that I may sit back and plant everything and 
enjoy the advantages of it? 

Mr. Livineston. I am sorry, because we just had a discussion about 
that very point. I had that with Mr. Cooley 

Mr. Poacr. Which does it do? 

Mr. Livrneston. This is a voluntary program with the incentive 
high enough to have them come in. 

Mr. Poace. I am not sure that he will do it if it is voluntary. 
People are human. 

Mr. Livineston. That is the position that Mr. Cooley took. 

Mr. Poace. You could have that inducement, but there could be a 
group of people who would sit back and say, “My neighbor is going 
into the program, I will sit here and I will plant every acre of corn.” 
Why would they not do that ? 

Mr. Livinasron. I just have come back from Jerusalem about 4 
weeks ago and the greatest person—I had a talk with him—the great- 
est person ever on the face of this earth, and 100 percent of them did 
not agree with him; in other words, I do not know what you would 
do. You are not going to get 100 percent participation on a volun- 
tary program. Even if you make it compulsory, somebody will try 
to kick over the line. 

The Cratrman. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Lavincsron. I certainly want to thank you. 

The CuatrMan. We have two other witnesses listed> Dr. J. T. 
Sanders is one. Is he here? And Mr. J. W. Penfold of the Izaak 
Walton League. Is he here? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Horven. I do not think Mr. Livingston obtained permission 
to insert certain tables and data into the record. 

The Cratrman. Without objection, they will appear in the record 
at this point. 

(The tables referred to, together with a copy of H.R. 10672, and a 
document entitled “The Soil Bank Withdrawal Plan,” are as follows :) 


[H.R, 10672, 86th Con., 2d sess.] 


4 BILL To provide for a payment-in-kind program for corn, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “National 
Corn Act”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture, hereafter designated as the Secre- 
tary, shall formulate and carry out a a in-kind program for corn for the 
1960, 1961, and 1962 crops of corn. The Secretary shall establish a corn base 
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for each farm producing corn in the United States. The national corn base for- 


the 1960 and subsequent crops shall be the average acreage of corn (planted 
and diverted) during the previous three years. Such national corn base shall 
be apportioned by the Secretary among the States on the basis of the average 
acreage of corn (planted and diverted) in such States during the previous three 
years, with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions in the local areas 
involved and for trends in acreage during such period and for the promotion 
of soil conservation practices. The corn base for each State shall be appor- 
tioned by the Secretary among the counties on the basis of the average acreage 
of corn (planted and diverted) in such counties during the previous three years 
with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions in the local areas involved 
and for trends in acreage during such period and for the promotion of soil con- 
servation practices. The corn base for the counties shall be apportioned by the 
Secretary through the local committees among the farms within the county on 
the basis of past acreage of corn (planted and diverted), tillable acreage, crop 
rotation practices, type of soil, and topography, with adjustments for abnormal] 
weather conditions in the local areas involved and for the promotion of soj] 
conservation practices. 

(b) The Secretary shall establish the range of percentages, not less than 25 
per centum nor more than 50 per centum, within which the corn acreage planted 
on each farm producing corn in the United States must be reduced below its corn 
base in order that the producers on such farm be eligible to receive price sup- 
port and payments-in-kind as provided by subsection (d) hereof. In determin- 
ing the percentage by which the corn acreage must be reduced below the corn 
base the Secretary shall take into consideration the following factors: 

(1) The supply of corn in relation to the demand thereof ; 

(2) The amount of reduction necessary to keep supplies in line with demand. 
The quantity of corn in the corn set-aside established pursuant to section 8 
hereof shall be excluded from the computation of “supply” for the purposes of 
determining the amount of such reduction ; 

(3) The effect on corn market prices; and 

(4) The effect on livestock marketings and livestock market prices. 

(c) Producers on a farm for which a corn base is established pursuant to 
this Act, who reduce their acreage of corn pursuant to subsection (b) above 
shall be compensated through negotiable certificates which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall redeem in corn in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary. The amount of such compensation shall be equal to the basic 
county support rate times not more than 80 per centum of the average annual 
yield in bushels of corn per harvested acre on the farm, as the Secretary deter- 
mines will accomplish the purposes of the Act. The corn redeemable for such 
certificate shall be valued at the market price thereof as determined by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The Secretary shall provide for the sharing of a 
certificate among the producers on the farm on a fair and equitable basis, The 
corn redeemed with such certificates shall not be eligible for price support. 
The certificates shall be redeemed within such times and under such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary shall prescribe. 

(d) In order to be eligible for such payment-in-kind the producer in addition 
to reducing his acreage of corn as provided in subsection (b) shall in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary designate an acreage on the 
farm equal to the reduction of the corn acreage required under subsection (b) 
and shall not produce any crop thereon which is normally harvested in the 
calendar year in which the particular crop of corn is normally harvested and 
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shall not graze such acreage during such year. The producer shall be required 
to establish and maintain a protective and vegetative cover or other conserva- 
tion practices on the designated acreage. The producer shall take such steps 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary to prevent the designated acreage from 
pecoming a source of spreading noxious weeds. Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to impair the eligibility of the designated acreage for agricultural 
conservation program payments. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
beginning with the 1960 crop, the Secretary shall require as a condition of eligi- 
pility for price support on corn that the producer elect to reduce his acreage of 
cron in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

Src. 3. (a) The Commodity Credit Corporation shall, as rapidly as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall determine to be practicable, set aside within its inven- 
tories, seven hundred and fifty million bushels of corn acquired by it in connec- 
tio with its price-support operations. Such corn shall be known as the “corn 
set-aside”. 

(b) Such corn set-aside may be reduced only by disposals made as follows: 

(1) Donation, sale, or other disposition for disaster or other relief purposes 
outside the United States pursuant to and subject to the limitations of title II 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954; 

(2) Donation, sale, or other disposition for research, experimental or educa- 
tional purposes ; 

(3) Donation, sale, or other disposition for disaster relief purposes in the 
United States or to meet any national emergency declared by the President ; and 

(4) Sales for unrestricted use to meet a need for increased supplies as not less 
than 105 per centum of the parity price of corn. 

(c) The quantity of corn in the corn set-aside shall be reduced to the extent 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation inventory of corn is reduced, by natural 
or other causes beyond the control of the corporation, below the quantity then 
charged to the corn set-aside. 

(d) The corporation shall have authority to sell corn without regard to sub- 
section (a) (4) hereunder, for the purpose of rotating stock or consolidating 
inventories, any such sale to be offset by purchase of corn in a substantially 
equivalent quantity or of a substantially equivalent value. 

(e) Dispositions pursuant to this section shall not be subject to the price 
limitations of section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

(f) The Commodity Credit Corporation shall keep such records and accounts 
as may be necessary to show the initial and current compensation of the corn 
set-aside, current investments, quantities disposed of, method of disposition, and 
amounts received on disposition. 

(g) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, when the carryover of 
corn, including the amounts in the corn set-aside described in subsection (a) 
of this section, is reduced to the level set forth by such subsection (a), the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall offer for public sale by competitive bid 
unneeded corn storage facilities to which is posses title, but which are physically 
located on farmland not owned by the corporation : Provided, That such facilities 
shall, thirty days prior to such offer for public sale, be offered for sale by com- 
petitive bids to bona fide farmers from the county in which such facilities are 
located. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act, the term “corn” shall mean field corn 
raised for grain, forage, or silage. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall prescribe such regulations, including provisions to 
prevent practices which tend to defeat the purposes of this Act, as he determines 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
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EXAMPLE oF 100-AcRE FARM UNDER HOEVEN BILL, H.R. 10672 


pe Sli Oo Re ae UBT Th Ya. «| Sic ee bushels__ 5, 000 


__ 
_—— 


1960: 10 acres (10 percent) voluntary reduction (500 bushels). 

ay percent of 90 acres equals 67.5 acres, at 50 bushels per acre____- do... 3 ame 
25 percent of 90 acres equals 22.5 acres. 

80 percent of 50 bushels equals 40 bushels. 























oP ORCENE 6 ae REPOS AL A) DUSMOIS cnn m mip inmancs 0... an 
ak a dans ce ca tice aatils abiiditel (—725) 4, 275 
10-percent voluntary reduction—can harvest cover crop (oats, barley, 
ace cata ta i wae ita eosin iii on assim aceic es ip sieeniecieepmawnmneene bectigh acres_. 10.0 
EI EI UI icin ahcreimaninsechlire eaten es oabdaiches ctiesaen GO Wace), 
a ah tose al C0... ; ee 
Cost to the farmer per acre 
Te a i haat ahaa nash da liars x i vt aio ite etna ancien $4. 50 
gg (pl lai a ea a ee A 1.00 
EE EE ae a ma a a oie iccesacaale a 
i ae 2. 00 
Re ala neon ce 16. 00 
rete NN CNS INEM BN i a anton ee em eee prs epee esteren eens -mpepoeran-aeeuss n. <ccdei 
Perse: fers woe Does AC SL’ DCr DONO eaemeannae 900. 00 
at 0S ccreastntcs pe couesronstnee-cchases mines apuensamneassis wvdinaaimieniaecionpres Ganmeamin aie 520. 00 
ce a cco -earesenagsocapehaehie amoniaied mm aapesne: ee 
Net RESULTS NATIONALLY UNDER H.R. 10672, Toe Hoeven Bmw 
Year Total production Acres Average 
oe... veboues eso See Bee, Cee fwd 85, 530, 000 51.5 
WGe3t cs i eceet. 2) By BeleDe 000s... .2. -u-.~ 74,518,000 51.8 
Re oe Ss a eee yj ey ee ee a 73, 947, 000 47.1 
Total | a SA or pieaacs ab laisse one 238, 990 000 
Average for 3 years___._........ ecelsee alo. ide SOaseee 000 
ie Oe WONG Lioie as sliges be ll eda les 77, 996, 000 
emennG NOE ee i ea ee eeu 9, 444, OOO 
Pipe 0 RGR ss bow iw ttixe eel op news 58, 552, 000 
i Base. 
Production under this bill 
Bushels 
75 percent equals 58,552,000 at 51.5 bushels _____ 8, 015, 428, 000 
25 percent equals 19,444,000 at 80 percent of 51.5 (41. 2)____-_ 801, 092, 000 
Total 6Ge) produttion =<. 5.26 ok a eo 6) a ae 
oon) ane and export, 1000.00.46 nce 32s Se ea 3, 900, 520, 800 
I Ts hans as dois kien ovsabeate manana 4, 404, 000, 000 
I ds ends hd ev iahin evwien ant Se is abana aia _ 8, 816, 520, 000 
Net reduction, 1960________- wa I a 588, 000, 000 
Amount Government corn used__------------------------------ 801, 092, 000 
Net change in position_______.__-_------ Abita tate aes i. 389, 092, 000 
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THE Som. BANK WITHDRAWAL PLAN, By Dave Livineston, Box 454, WASHINGTON, 
Iowa 


Hog prices are now disastrously low. There are now too many hogs, There 
is an increase of 5 percent in the Corn Belt in the last 3 years. Poultry prices 
are also too low and for the same reason. Cattle feeders have 20 percent more 
cattle and calves on feed in the 21 major feed in States over a year ago. Thir- 
teen of these States have a record number on feed as of October 1, 1959. 

There is only one reason for all of this and that is the fact that there is too 
much feed available. The only time we have too many animals is when we 
have too much feed. Livestock numbers always adjust themselves to feed sup- 
plies. 

There is, therefore, one answer and only one answer to the whole farm prob- 
jem and that is to find a way to reduce the surplus feed supply without injuring 
the whole agricultural setup. 

~ The only way this can be done is to set up a soil bank withdrawal plan where- 
by the surplus grain, now in the hands of the Government, as the result of ac- 
cumulation under the soil bank and previous plans, can be withdrawn to pay 
the rent on feed grain acreage to be put out of production in 1960. 

How can this be done? 

First of all the acreage reserve section of the Soil Bank Act should be rein- 
stated for a period of at least 3 years. There never was anything wrong with 
the Soil Bank Act that could not have been corrected by stopping cash rental 
payments and paying the rent in grain on a realistic basis of using one bushel 
of surplus to stop the production of one bushel of new crop. 

This would return feed grains to acreage allotments as they were at the close 
of 1958. In other words, we would start over again where we left off at the end 
of 1958 but this time we would use the grain surpluses for money to eliminate 
the surpluses. To quote from President Eisenhower’s speech to Congress on 
January 9, 1959, when the Soil Bank Act was introduced, “It will be financed 
with commodities already owned and paid for by the Government. Time and 
shrinkage, storage and other costs are eroding away the present value of these 
stocks.” 

To quote again: 

“There are virtues in the plan. 

“Tt will help remove the crushing burden of surpluses, the essential pre- 
condition for the successful operation of a sound farm program. 

“Tt will reduce the massive and unproductive storage costs on Government 
holdings—costs that are running into a million dollars a day. 

“It will provide an element of insurance since farmers are assured income 
from the reserve acres even in a year of crop failure. 

“It will ease the apprehension of our friends abroad over our surplus- 
disposal program, 

“It will harmonize agricultural production with peacetime nim&rkets.” 

The same situation obtains now as at the time this original plan was intro- 
duced and the above quotes fit the present situation precisely. There never was 
anything wrong with the basic plan. But there are three standout reasons why 
it never worked as intended. 

1. The Secretary of Agriculture never did understand the plan. It did not 
originate in his Department. 

2. While there was provision for using the surpluses for money to put acreage 
out of production in the original act there was and still is a genuine antagonism 
against doing it, in the Department of Agriculture, on a realistic basis and on 
a sufficient scope to get the job done. Incidentally, this part of the act was 
never specific enough to force the issue. 

3. Lousy administration at the top levels of the Department of Agriculture. 
Because the act did not come out of the Department, there seemed to be an 
overwhelming desire on their part to discredit the whole thing. Nevertheless, 
it is still the way out with changes suggested herewith. 

Kach year beginning in 1960 10 percent of the corn acreage allotments, as 
they existed in 1958, should be set aside and seeded and the rent on these acres 
paid with corn out of Government storage. Beginning with the oldest corn in 
storage (1952) this offer would be on the basis of 100 percent of the rated yield 
for each farm on the ASC listing at the county office. If your farm was rated 
at 80 bushels per acre, then you would be offered 80 bushels of 1952 corn for 
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each acre you seeded down in 1960. When the 1952 corn was gone, then 1953 
would be used and so on until all the corn in bins in this county was used up, 
Of course, the 1952 corn would not have the feed value of new corn, which you 
would raise, but on the other hand, you would not have the cost of plowing, 
discing, harrowing, planting, cultivating, and harvesting. Therefore, it would 
be a pretty good deal for any farmer aside from the fact that he would be assist. 
ing in the elimination of the greatest problem we have in agriculture today. 

It would be voluntary. No farmer would be forced to participate. Each year 
every farmer would be allowed to bid acreage between 10 and 25 percent of his 
acreage allotment to put under the plan. This would give each farmer a chance 
to place whole fields under the plan. 

In case there were more acres bid than there was corn to go around, then 
“first come, first serve” just as the conservation reserve is handled now. ' 

All this requires no new law, no new organization, and no new expense. All 
that is required is an extension of an old law to be administered by the ASC 
committees to use up the corn now owned by the Government. All that is re. 
quired is to spell out the details more clearly, some imagination and determina- 
tion, and probably some new faces at top levels. To quote again from the Presi- 
dent’s speech, “It will help remove the crushing burden of surpluses, the essen- 
tial precondition for the successful operation of a sound farm program.” 


THE COUNTYWIDE PICTURE 


Now take a look at Washington County. Let’s see what would happen. This 
same analysis can be made from the attached table for any other county. 


Amount of corn in storage in Washington County by years 


Bushels 

a Ni once telahShes neha. canal eineinnaianeilaigs tiie 967, 509 
acct Malt dividers spinnin tn Sains isi i 111, 976 
I act Sig i ti hms pes sth dv  igrio ep Al itnngn sieges 87, 660 
Sek aha Ue Ss a chip nln son mab heen acpmamannei ante 144, 090 
cnc ink anceaniare amnion Sa anna 11, 499 
a rae fas cc cee eae aa 11, 819 
aati acl ce ldeneecaldsshemoncsdaninitcsl poet callcaoniiieitipeeanrn epee 1, 334, 553 

Ia a ssc iguntp aarp ean gn oan 108, 558 
Sy I OI Ai hte caesar pn cg a a aa Tk 


This means then that we would take this corn in storage and offer it in 
Washington County at the average rate of 71.1 bushels per acre to get 10,855 
acres of Washington County farmland out of production 1960. Your allot- 
ment would vary one way or the other from the 71.1 figure depending on the 
rating of your farm in the ASC office. If you wanted to participate you would 
sign up next spring for the number of acres you would be willing to put under 
the plan (between 10 percent and 25 percent of your allotment) and then you 
would get your corn in October in payment. 

How could you get hurt? 

How could you increase your livestock program ? 

How could you increase the amount of grain you had for sale if you had no 
livestock? 

How could the feed dealer get hurt? 

How could the seed dealer get hurt? 

How could the fertilizer dealer get hurt? 

How could the implement dealer get hurt? 

How could the grain markets get hurt? 

How could the livestock markets get hurt? 

How could the taxpayer get hurt? 

If you take 10,855 acres out of production at 71.1 bushels per acre then you 
come up with 771,790 used up in 1960 as money and taken from Government bins 
and no new corn will be raised to take its place. It would get rid of nearly 80 
percent of the 1952 and 1953 corn in this county. And that corn would not have 
to be shipped away or handled except to get it to the farms in this county. Do 
the same thing again in 1961 and all the corn in Washington County, now in 
Government bins, would be used up. 
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THE STATEWIDE PICTURE 


Take a look at the totals for the State of Iowa on the attached analysis and 
here is what you come up with. 


Bushels 

UN HONOR ccc sob antec engdere aU de es cir hep ecodeceatag alent ahead See 67, 658, 715.05 
1954__---------------------- ee a th ch a irr oe le 24, 114, 592.04 
I cise iienertcio esha esie ese pesca op sb ares al entire tea ee emt doihae ach tact soeaea anal eerie 36, 752, 156.45 
i ce acsessilonan spade besos ppheveeia icles lg Reds ee Sasa aI a toe toe 47, 529, 442.31 
nc maces eventos ries inet stint tvs Sa a ia tha pilaiguaiseaa cans lene area aa 138, 547, 009.95 
Rei nisaar wiep carcin tas iiv career fas ans cerenenesebn ps ciranlah bt tebdbaaabetane ieteciaabapne teal ge 9, 113, 128.82 

Oe ee seine pte iaiilasdetidttabediaidtieseaaiaal 198, 715, 044.62 
SAT: CONTE: TONING FI iain coerce sce cscs bonis sens adenine ite 9, 979, 258 
rs Fi CRO vcrerencnccniditaeisvascnesniedsmucataeaniainialen 56 
Put 10 percent out of production in 1960_____--_-_-_____ acres__ 97, 925 
ir me i “OU ccc le Re ee 56 

Number of bushele used in 1900... .. nec teecnnl 55, 883, 800 


When that 55 million bushels is gone it is gone. No new bushels will be raised 
under this plan to replace them and it costs no new money. 
Let’s get started on the “soil bank withdrawal plan.” 
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Referring back to the “Countywide picture”. The following is the amount of 
corn in storage in ASC bins in Washington County: 








Bushels 
RE HN iirc wrcis irr eninecwe ca nnn ant mmibinc emus 967, 509 
Roster rn een Nene Emn a etme eee teince ite 111, 976 
a iia a esis as aces make op sania clin vee piwhiem eine yeaeniniaewis 87, 660 
a aA aad as wists inh Ws dah capil iia si anegnaaNtIonas 144, 090 
cn ces gisesvppiicasiains tian Sa eela gules 11, 499 
FI een ee rene en eN Ee MTOR A OTE 11, 819 
laa essen pace Ng nia ar <a Sapp cance pe 1, 334, 553 
Additional corn resealed on farms (some of this is 1955 corn as well 
I ieee tinal eneeiadeaen ee apeareare 325, 712 
Additional corn stored in commercial bins such as elevators and new 
storage buildings (Commodity Credit) ---.-----------.--------- 1, 245, 576 
Total corn in storage and resealed in Washington County__-_-_- 2, 905, 576 


There is an additional amount (approximately 150,000 bushels) stored in 
Keota, Harper, and other towns outside the county. 


Comparison of expended conservation reserve and the soil bank withdrawal plan 
in Washington County (1960) 





ee 
| 


Soil bank | Withdrawal 








a) 
tn ns sank nuidinnwedusiemeasudente 10, 855 
I a ie dn mining tec saiadananebacate si caine telesnititao 7 None 
Percent of 1958 acres out of production....................- 1.15 10 
Cost to the Government in new cash (this $28,000 is every year for 3to5 ye ars) - $28, 000 None 
Number of bushels of old corn (above) used up.-__...-...--..-...-------.---- None 771, 790 





It would take over $100,000 per years every year for the next 5 years to get 
the same amount of land out of production under the conservation reserve as 
can be taken out each year by the soil bank withdrawal plan. Even if the $100- 
000 were expended they would still have the old corn to dispose of while under 
the soil bank disposal plan all of the old corn would be gone in Washington 
County at the end of the second year. 

Trying to get out of our surplus trouble on corn with an expanded conserva- 
tion reserve plan is like pulling your finger out of a tank full of water and 
hunting for the hole. 


(The following statement was submitted to the committee and, 
without objection, is inserted at this point in the record :) 


STATEMENT OF THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Chairman, I am J. W. Penfold, conservation director of the Izaak Walton 
League of America. The league is a nationwide membership organization dedi- 
cated to the conservation and wise use of America’s natural resources. League 
membership is made up of a good cross-section of the American public, compris- 
ing people from just about every walk of life. 

We appreciate the privilege of appearing before this committee and our pur- 
pose is to urge respectfully that the conservation reserve of the soil bank pro- 
gram be extended and expanded. 

The league’s interest in the soil bank goes back to early 1954, when our 
Illinois division appointed a committee to study the farm surplus problem of 
that pivotal farm State. The committee took a hard look at the facts, and 
noted the obvious—that crop surpluses glutting the market depress prices, place 
the farm operator at a grievous disadvantage; that high price supports, while 
possibly underwriting an acceptable farm standard of living on a year-to-year 
basis, at heavy public expense, had not and likely could never strike at the 
root of the problem—farm surpluses. Moreover, the committee noted that such 
programs seem to stimulate production of new surpluses. 

Wouldn’t is be wiser, that committee argued, to bring production down to a 
point somewhere close to actual disposable quantities at a fair price? Should 
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not retired acres be placed in conservation practices to restore fertility, help 
restore ground water supplies and increase capacity to produce when expanding 
populations at home and abroad might require their full production? 

Best estimates available at that time indicated that 50 to 60 million acres 
would need be retired from crop production to accomplish the purpose. The 
Walton soil bank plan, as it came to be called, suggested also the elimination 
of farm price supports over a period of years. 

The plan looked then, and still looks like the method least costly to the public 
through which the Federal Government can contribute to a solution of the farm 
surplus problem and thus to the total farm problem. The league was delighted 
when Congress enacted soil bank legislation with its conservation reserve fea- 
tures which approximated the league soil bank proposal. 

The sportsmen of the Nation, as well as having an interest as taxpayers and 
deep concern for the status of our important farm population, have a direct 
interest in the wildlife benefits of the conservation reserve. Acreage taken out 
of crop production, planted to trees or restored to grass and other soil cover, im- 
proves the food, water, and shelter requirements of wildlife species. Specific 
wildlife practices in habitat plantings, water and marsh management and farm 
ponds contribute to wildlife benefits even more. Through the 1959 season some 
213,000 acres were established in wildlife conservation, 12,000 acres in water and 
marsh management, and over 6,000 farm ponds were constructed. The more 
than 714 millions of acres of the Great Plains restored to grass cover have al- 
ready demonstrated their value, notably in the increased production of upland 
birds. 

In continuing the conservation reserve, we believe it essential that the pro- 
yision whereby entire farms may be placed in the program be retained. It is 
probably desirable that a limitation be placed on the total payments which can 
be made to any individual. However, neither that maximum payment nor pro- 
posed ceilings on the percentage of lands in any county which can be placed in 
the program should be so restrictive as to balk the program’s purpose. 

We believe that the Conservation Reserve should be continued and expanded 
at an orderly rate until it totals 60 million acres, or until farm production 
reasonably balances consumption. 

We are attaching, for the Committee’s further information, a copy of the 
League’s monthly publication, Outdoor America, for December 1959, containing 
a briefed policy statement of our land use committee and an article on a “Con- 
servation Farm Policy.” 

The league appreciates this opportunity to appear before you. 


(The publication referred to above has been submitted to the com- 
mittee and may be found in the files.) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will adjourn subject to call. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock, the committee adjourned subject to call.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 7, 1960 


Houser or RepresenTATIvEs, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, tion. W. KR. Poage presiding. 

Present : Representatives Poage (presiding), Albert, Johnson (Wis- 
consin), McGovern, Breeding, Hoeven, Belcher, McIntire, Dixon, 
Teague (California), and Pirnie. 

Also present : Hyde H. Murray, Assistant Clerk. 

Mr. Poacre. The committee will please come to order. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

(The clerk called the roll and the following members were present: 
Representatives Poage, Albert, Johnson, McGovern, Breeding, 
Hoeven, Belcher, M« Intire, Dixon, Teague and Pirnie.) 

(Members present subsequent to the rolleall: Representatives Poage, 
Gathings, Abernethy, Albert, Thompson, Hagen, Johnson, Matthews, 
McGovern, Breeding, Stubblefield, Hogan, Levering, Hoeven, Belcher, 
McIntire, Dixon, Smith (Kansas), Teague (California), Quie, Short, 
Mrs. May, Pirnie, and Latta, 

Also present : Represe ntative Smith (Iowa). 

Mr. Poacr. The Committee is honored this morning to have repre- 
sentatives of the Governor of Wisconsin with us. I am going to ask 
our colleague, Congressman Johnson, to introduce our witnesses. 

Mr. Jounson. I imagine that they will testify as a group. 

I will first introduce Robert G. Lewis, who is the agricdltural co- 
ordinator on the executive staff of Governor Nelson. 

Next is Dr. Linley Juers, director of the dairy section, Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture Cooperatives. 

Next is Mr, Paul Affeldt, of Sparta, president of the Pure Milk 
Products Cooperative. 

Mr. Poace. Would you gentlemen like to appear together? If so, 
you can do so. or proc eed | Inany way that you desire. 

Mr. Jounson. I wish to say to the committee that these gentlemen 
represent the Governor's Office and three Wisconsin farm organiza- 
tions. The only farm organization not here is the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Poacr. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lewts. Governor Nelson regrets that because of a very tight 
schedule it has made it necessary for him to change his schedule to be 
here today. I would like to read his statement. I am prepared to 
answer any questions that the committee might have. 

Mr. Jounson. Before you do that, I would like to introduce Mr. 
Gilbert Rohde. He is president of the Wisconsin Farmers Union, 
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and he comes from the Ninth District, I might tell the committee that 
he helped furnish cheese to the committee when I first came to the 
Congress. This wasthrough the courtesy of Mr. Rohde. 

Mr. Poace. Very well. Mr. Lewis, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GAYLORD A. NELSON, GOVERNOR OF WIS- 
CONSIN, PRESENTED BY ROBERT G. LEWIS, AGRICULTURAL 
COORDINATOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF OF GOVERNOR NELSON 


Mr. Lewis. Dairy farming is Wisconsin’s most important indust 
About 80 percent of Wisconsin’s 154,000 farms reported selling whole 
milk in the latest census. About one-half of Wisconsin’s gross farm 
income comes from the sale of milk, and much of the balanc e comes 
from other products of dairy herds—principally cattle and calves, 
Some seven-eighths of Wisconsin’s total farm income comes from the 
sale of livestock and livestock products. 

Wisconsin is by far the Nation’s leading State in milk production. 
Its total milk output almost doubles each of the next |: irgest producers, 
Minnesota and New York. At close to 18 billion pounds i in 1958 and 
1959, Wisconsin’s milk production represents one-seventh of the na- 
tional total. 

I cite these figures to emphasize two points: 

First, that the chronic depression of dairy farmers’ incomes is a 
major concern to the State of Wisconsin. It seriously affects the pros- 
perity of all our people. It exaggerates the financial problem con- 
fronting our local school districts, municipal and county governments, 
and the State itself. It is a depressing drag on business and profes- 
sional workers’ incomes in our towns and cities in rural communities. 
It is a problem which demands the most conscientious attention of our 
State government and our Representatives in Congress. 

Secondly, the State of Wisconsin’s preeminent position in the dairy 
industry imposes upon us both the obligation and the opportunity to 
exercise leadership in seeking solutions to the problems of dairy farm- 
ers. No other dairy State can exercise successful national dairy policy 
leadership if Wisconsin dairy farmers are disunited and unwilling to 
agree to a positive course of action. 

“Wisconsin dairy farmers today are united as never before. There 
is exceptionally broad agreement that positive steps must be taken 
to protect and raise the incomes of dairy farmers. There is every 
reason to believe that this view represents the feeling of dairy pro- 
ducers throughout the Midwest, those problems are very similar to 
those of Wisconsin producers, and perhaps most other areas of the 
Nation as well. 

In comparison with recent years, dairy product prices are fairly 
strong at this time. But there is not the slightest legitimate justifica- 
tion for optimism concerning the future. ‘The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported that the proportion of dairy heifers to 
numbers of milk cows is the highest on record. This means that the 
Nation’s capacity to produce milk is being increased at the fastest 
rate in history. 

The Nation’s alltime record feed supply is another factor pointing 
to greatly expanded milk output. The carryover of feed grains from 
this feeding years is estimated to be 80 million tons. This is the sur- 
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lus of feed that will be left over before 1960 crops are harvested. 

oreover, the national administration is advocating a policy that will 
reduce the wheat price to its feeding value equivalent. This will 
have the effect that adding the wheat carryover, totaling more than 
40 million tons, to the potential feed grain supply. This potential feed 
carryover, totaling 120 million tons, is nearly equal to a full year’s 
national production. Unless positive steps are taken to insulate this 
surplus feed from the market, the policy advocated by the Secreta 
of Agriculture of lowering grain prices to the free market level will 
result in the movement of grain from these surplus stocks into con- 
sumption as feed. 

ere, annual feed production is expanding at a rate faster than 
population increase. This fact, coupled with the increasing avail- 
ability of surpluses to the market as su plies of feed will be available 
to process through our increasingly efficient dairy herds, enlarged by 
the present alltime record buildup of dairy heifers, for the production 
of milk. 

The future outlook, therefore, is that milk supplies will begin ex- 
panding in the very near future, that the rate of expansion is poten- 
tially except lonally rapid, and that total milk supplies will soon seri- 
ously outrun market inka perhaps by margins far greater even 
than those of recent years. 

Present levels of dairy product prices are only slightly above the 
averages of recent years. University of Wisconsin economists recently 
published a report on a study of the cost of producing milk on Wis- 
consin farms. On the basis of 1958 prices and costs, they reported as 
follows: 

At 1958 prices, nearly one-half of Wisconsin dairy farms did not receive enough 
income to cover all their nonlabor costs including interest on investment, with 
no return for operator labor. Less than 10 percent paid all costs and returned 
$3,000 for the operator’s labor and management. 

The real measure of equity in farmers’ returns lies in their relation 
to the incomes enjoyed by other people, and in the degree to which 
farmers share in our rising standard of living. According to official 
reports of the U.S. Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, Wis- 
consin dairy farmers have received far lower incomes than tht average 
of all citizens, and the disparity is growing worse. In both 1951 and 
1952, the average dairy farmer in Western Wisconsin received 56 per- 
cent as much as a return on his own and his family labor as the 
average family in the United States. By 1958, the farmers’ income 
had shrunk to less than one-third as much as that of the average 
American family. 

This is a shocking situation. It demands immediate attention. 

I have pledged to the dairy farmers of Wisconsin, as Governor, 
that every power and resource of the Governor’s office will be used in 
an effort to help them to achieve better incomes. Early last year L 
asked the president of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. Conrad A. 
Elvehjem, to appoint a committee of dairy marketing and dairy in- 
dustry specialists from the faculty of the College of Agriculture to 
analyze the dairy situation and to propose ways whereby dairy farm- 
ers’ incomes can be improved. The committee, which includes some 
of the Nation’s foremost experts in their fields, is analyzing programs 
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which the State government and the farmers’ marketing organiza- 
tions themselves can undertake to reach that goal. We are determined 
to do everything within our power to help ourselves. 

At the present time an enabling act 1s pending in the State legis- 
lature which would give farmers and their marketing organizations 
the power to streamline their merchandising programs and step up 
their selling efforts. This bill would en: able the farmers’ m: keting 
organizations to overcome many of the shortcomings, from the stand. 
point of effective merch: undising, which have characterized farmers’ 
operations in respect to selling their products. It would help dairy 
farmers and others. We will work hard to get it passed, and to make 
the fullest possible use of the opportunities it will present. We will 
also do everything else that can be done to bring about sound im- 
provements in merchandising efforts so as to raise farmers’ incomes, 

We must recognize, however, that no State’s milk producers, and 
no State government, acting alone, can cope with the major aspects of 
the dairy farmers’ price and income problem. The U hiversity of 
Wisconsin dairy marketing report poses the major problem in these 
words: 

While the dairy price level problem has many facets, much of it originates out 
of the persistent imbalance between the supply of and the demand for milk— 
in which since 1953 there has been a persistent excess of milk, selling at prices 
which dairy farmers considered nowhere near reasonable in relation to cost and 
needed income. 

After further analysis of the problem, the committee points toward 
the needed solution, as follows: 

One of the most fundamental changes necessary to improve the general level 
of dairy prices and incomes is that of developing some positive and effective 
mechanism within our democratic framework to gear the growth of produe- 
tion of milk to the growth of demand. This is a national problem which must 
be dealt with on a national basis. 

Noting that “there seems to be a little hope for widespread and sub- 
stantial improvements in milk prices without placing effective limits 
on the rate of expansion in national milk output,” the committee pro- 
posed the general outlines of a plan whereby the supply of milk can 
be kept in reasonable balance with ~~ und. This plan, and the as- 
sumptions supporting the need for it, was discussed point by point 
with representatives of all the m: tier Wi isconsin dairy producers’ or- 
ganizations in a conference in the capitol on February 26. This rep- 
resentative group of Wisconsin dairy leaders gave almost unanimous 
endorsement to the university committee's factual case for the neces- 
sity of such a national dairy program, as well as to the proposed plan 
itself. 

I am confident that this plan is the soundest, most reasonable, and 
most realistic proposal for solving the major part of the national dairy 
farm income problem that has been advanced anywhere. I most em- 
phatically recommend that your committee give its approval and sup- 
port to legislation which will enable the Nation’s dairy farmers to 
work out the details of this program and to put it into effect at the 

sarliest possible time. 

The program I am recommending is an annual base-excess plan, 
whereby each milk producer would know his base, and be responsible 
for keeping his marketings within his base. 
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One immediate advantage of such a plan for dairy producers is that 
many farmers are already “familiar with this type of program. Pro- 
duction or marketing bases have been and are rather commonplace 
in the marketing of fluid milk throughout the United States. When 
applied under Federal milk marketing orders, the base system is gen- 
erally utilized to even but seasonal var iations in the production of milk. 
The same general approach can be adapted without serious difficulty 
to perform the task of adjusting annual milk production to conform to 
a national goal related to demand and farm price and income objec- 
tives. Base programs under marketing orders to level out seasonal 
variations in production and can be c arried out without difficulty in 
conjunc tion with such a national base plan. 

In initiating the program, marketing bases could be assigned to pres- 
ent milk producers to reflect their ac tual production during the past 
year or So. Instead of attempting to specify the prices to be paid 
either for base or for excess milk, a fee should be levied upon individual 
producers for milk which is marketed in excess of the base. The fee 
should be large enough to discourage production in excess of the base. 
Thus it would not be nec essary to prohibit the marketing of excess 
milk: the program would simply make it unprofitable for “individual 
milk producers to produce excess milk. 

One of the main advantages of this procedure is that it would mini- 
mize interference with the milk marketing system and the complex 
pricing arrangements with the milk ms arketing system and the com- 
plex pricing arrangements which exist to reflect such factors as loca 
tion, quality, volume, type of product, local competitive conditions, 
and so on. It would permit the marketing system to perform the 
functions which it best can do. But it would shift the function of 
relating the returns of milk producers to their needs for income and 
their equitable share of the national income, which the marketing sys- 
tem has performed very badly in the past and cannot perform satis- 
factorily in the future, to a more rational mechanism subject to public 
direction and control. 

Under this proposed program, marketing certificates would be 
issued annually to base holders. Milk marketed with certificates 
would be entitled to the full market price. Producers would not have 
certificates to accompany excess milk to market, of course, and it 
would be subject to the excess fee. The volume of certificates issued 
to each base holder should be reviewed annually, and could be in- 
creased gradually to reflect the growth of population and other over- 
all demand factors as they relate the growth of population and other 
overall demand factors as they relate to the desired level of prices 
and producers’ incomes. As I will specify in detail later, there prob- 
ably will be no justification in the foreseeable future for reduci ‘ing the 
volume of marketing certificates below the base. 

[ recommend that price objectives under this program be related 
to some form of parity criteria which would be used also for programs 
affecting other commodities. Although a workable alternative to the 
present price parity has not yet been developed, I believe the effort 
should be pressed to develop as soon as possible a parity criteria re- 
lated to income. 
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The program should be designed and operated to lead toward the 
objective of giving farmers a reasonable and equitable share of the 
national income as rapidly as market conditions warrant. Great care 
must be exercised in this respect, however, to avoid the serious dis- 
location of market relationships and effects upon demand that might 
result from changes that are too large and too abrupt. The authors of 
this proposal at the University of. Wisconsin suggest that primary 
reliance be placed upon curbing the expansion of milk production 
until population growth gradually overtakes the present margin of 
surplus production and brings about a gradual improvement in dairy 
prices. They point out that the milk surplus is relatively small— to 
8 percent in recent. years—and that prices for milk generally are very 
sensitive to changes in the overall supply. 

This has a great deal of merit from a technical administrative and 
economic standpoint. But leaders of Wisconsin dairy farmers advise 
me that milk prcducers are not likely to be satisfied w ith the relatively 
slow improvement in prices over a period of 3 years or so which this 
course appears to promise. Certainly, in my opinion, farmers are en- 
titled to a prompt and substantial improvement in income. I believe 
a practical and satisfactory way can be found to avoid the dangers 
forseen by the economists as likely to follow from a cutback in 
present production rates, while yet providing prompt improvements 
in farm income. 

The method I propose would involve the use of direct payments to 
farmers to supplement their incomes until such time as curbs on ex- 
pansion of production have become effective in raising prices to ade- 
quate levels. I want to say at this point that there is “substantial op- 
position among some Wisconsin dairy leaders to the use of direct pay- 
ments, on grounds having considerable merit. I believe, however, 
that a majority of Wisconsin farmers would support a sound program 
utilizing direct payments. 

The major objection to a direct payments program raises from the 
view that it would be too risky for farmers to depend upon annual 
appropriations by Congress for any substantial portion of their in- 
comes. I believe this objection is sound. Farm income will be much 
more secure if derived from the marketplace than if it is subject to the 
transient vagaries of politics. Farmers are entitled to that security, 
reinforced by a marketplace-oriented Government program having 
an equity objective. 

I believe also that a direct payments program would be unsound 
from the standpoint of the public interest if it did not provide for 


relating supplies of farm commodities in a rational manner to the, 


real needs and wants of the public in relation to its other needs and 
wants. 

Nevertheless, direct payments can be sound and useful if applied to 
appropriate purposes. One appropriate purpose, in my judgment, 
would be to supplement farmers’ incomes temporarily to avoid either 
the serious market dislocations that would result from abrupt cut- 
backs in production of some commodities, and especially dairy prod- 
ucts, or delaying of some overlong substantial improvement in fare 
ers’ incomes that they deserve. I emphasize that any such payments 
program should be planned as strictly temporary in duration. 
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Another appropriate use of direct payments would occur in periods 
of severe business recession and unemployment, resulting in a reduc- 
tion of effective marketing demand. I recommend that provisions be 
made for incorporating flexibility into the national dairy supply con- 
trol program to maintain demand for dairy products, which may in- 
volve direct payments and other consumption-bolstering features, so 
as to avoid cutbacks in production below real human needs during 
periods of large-scale unemployment. 

Other measures to expand consumption on a selective basis should 
be adopted to accompany programs for rationalizing farm produc- 
tion and marketing. ‘These should include expanded school lunch 
and school milk programs, a food stamp plan, and upgrading dietary 
standards in the Armed Forces and welfare institutions. The Nation 
also should establish a more constructive and imaginative program for 
utilizing our marvelous farm production capacity to promote eco- 
nomic development, political stability, and security against famines 
and other emergencies in areas of need throughout the world. 

I regard it as essential that the present dairy price support pro- 
gram be continued in effect, on a modified basis, to supplement the 
base excess supply control program until it has succeeded in bring- 
ing supplies into reasonable balance with demand at reasonable farm 
price levels for milk, and thereafter on a standby basis. 

The need for this to be done is closely related to the reasons I have 
mentioned for avoiding a relatively sharp cutback in milk supplies at 
the outset of the program. Owing to peculiar characteristics of the 
marketing of dairy products, the price support purchase regenrs is 
particularly effective in accomplishing limited market-stabilizing 
functions. The products eligible for price support purchase, particu- 
larly butter and nonfat dried milk, are residual products of the sur- 
plus of the entire dairy industry. Because of Wisconsin’s serious 
location disadvantage in relation to major markets, a major share of 
the Nation’s seasonal and annual dairy product surplus is concen- 
trated there whenever it occurs. A disproportionate share of the Na- 
tion’s processing facilities for these manufactured dairy products are 
located in Wisconsin; a substantial portion of them are owhed by the 
milk producers themselves through their marketing cooperatives. 
Thus a too-abrupt cutback in total milk output, beneficial as it might 
be in terms of higher prices and incomes received by Wisconsin milk 
producers, would have a disproportionate impact upon farmer-owned 
and proprietary processing plants in Wisconsin and other Midwestern 
States. On the other hand, a supply-control program primarily to 
restrain expansion of the national milk supply would permit orderly 
adjustments to be made. As the supply control program became in- 
creasingly effective, the need for price support purchases would de- 
cline well below the magnitude of recent years. 

Another reason that continuation of the purchase program is 
highly desirable is the fact that market demand for the two major 
components of milk—butterfat and nonfat solids—is not in balance. 
Beginning in 1955, the surplus of nonfat. solids has consistently out- 
run the surplus of butterfat. This poses the problem as to whether 
the supply control program, if it must do the entire job, should be 
operated so as to secure a balance with consumption of nonfat solids, 
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in which case there would be too little butterfat to supply the market; 
or to seek a balance with consumption of butterfat, in which case 
there would continue to be a small surplus of nonfat solids. 

This problem is unusually serious because of two characteristics of 
the supply of and demand for nonfat milk solids: 

First, demand for nonfat solids is extremely inelastic, and its value 
for residual nonfood domestic uses is extremely low. In the absence 
of some type of surplus purchase and diversion program, a relatively 
small surplus of nonfat dried milk would drive the price generally 
down. to low levels. Yet the cost of a surplus purchase and diversion 
program can be kept reasonably low with the aid of a supply control 
program, particularly in relation to the magnitude of the problem 
it would solve. 

Secondly, there is a potentially large additional market supply of 
nonfat solids in the skim milk which now remains and is fed on farms 
which sell farm-separated cream. It amounts to almost one-tenth 
of the total nonfat solids production. There is a steady increase in 
the volume of these nonfat solids which is moving off farms to market, 
as farmers shift to selling whole milk. This factor probably insures 
that the surplus of nonfat solids will continue to outrun the surplus 
of butterfat for some time. Either the purchase program must be 
_continued in order to avoid severe disruption of markets and prices 
for nonfat solids powder, or marketing bases will have to be assigned 
for the marketing of cream only to producers who are now selling 
farm-separated cream. 

Asa matter of practical realism, the national dairy base-excess plan 
which I am proposing will have to be administered by the Federal 
Government. However, it should provide for a close partnership in 
its administration between Government and the producers of milk. 
The farmer-committee system whereby existing agricultural stabiliza- 
tion programs are administered furnishes a highly + satisfactory prec- 
edent. A committee of dairy produce ers, elected ‘by secret ballot by 
producers who will be affected in national dairy districts should be 
assigned substantial advisory, administrative, and policy-formulating 
responsibilities. And the approval of a substantial majority of at 
least two-thirds of affected milk producers voting in a national refer- 
endum should be secured before such a plan is put into effect. 

The bills before this committee introduced by Mr. Poage, Mr. 
Johnson, and a number of other Congressmen, with a few revisions 
to accommodate some of the special problems I have mentioned, would 
afford a highly satisfactory vehicle for the initiation of the national 
dairy base-excess program I have discussed. These bills spell out the 
principles and broad outlines of a sound national agricultural price 
and income policy, establish limits which fully protect the public in- 
terest, and provide for continuing and responsible review by Con- 
gress. They should be amended ‘particularly to eliminate the ter- 
mination in 1965 of the present Agricultural Marketing Agreements 
Act of 1937, and to allow for continuation of a dairy surplus. purchase 
and diversion program in conjunction with the supply-control pro- 
gram I have recommended. 

I want to emphasize that I favor enactment of a comprehensive 
farm program that will deal adequately with the supply. price, and 
income problems of all farmers. Although producers of each com- 
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modity have special problems and will need to deal with them in a 
variety of ways, in a very realistic sense of interests of American 
farmers are indivisible. The surplus of wheat and feed grains repre- 
sents potential price-wrecking competition for milk producers; al- 
most all other commodity problems are similarly interrelated and 
interdependent. All must be solved through parallel programs 
adapted to the special requirements of each. 

I want to emphasize also that this is an almost ideally opportune 
time to initiate a national dairy base-excess program. Milk pro- 
duction is now very close to a balance with demand at present price 
levels. Relatively small adjustments will be needed at this time to 

lace a base-excess program into operation, and if further expansion 
of output can be restrained, only a relatively short time will be re- 
quired until population growth can be expected to solve the dairy 
farmers’ price and income problem. 

But if effective action is delayed, if instead we turn toward a rapid 
dismantling of the present farm price and income protections such as 
the Secretary of Agriculture has proposed, then we can surely expect 
a new round of collapsing prices, of sliding farm incomes, of discour- 
agement and despair and economic defeat for farm families. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you for your very fine statement, we understand 
that is the statement of Governor Nelson. I think that he has set out 
some sound thoughts for the dairy industry, which could apply to 
many other segments of agriculture. 

It seems to be in substantial agreement with the thought which we 
are trying to maintain to the effect that we want to recognize the 
law of supply and demand. I think that too often the newspapers 
say, “Congress is trying to repeal the law of supply and demand.” 

As I understand it these measures are not intended to repeal the 
law of supply and demand, but, rather, they recognize the law of 
supply and demand and that our efforts are in behalf of that, rather 
than working against it. 

Mr. Lewis. That is exactly correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poagre. I note in your statement, that is, that of Governor 
Nelson’s, you state that the surplus of milk is relatively snrall, 4 to 8 
percent in recent years, but when that surplus is on the market it has 
a depressing effect on the market, is that not true ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. And the only sound way of approaching it is not as 
some of those who are in high places would suggest to try to reduce 
the price, but to try to reduce the excess production. And you would 
have to reduce the price very substantially before you would get any 
cut in production, is that not right ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. In Wisconsin the effect of reducing the 
price in reducing production would not occur until the farms are 
abandoned. Even if individual farmers leave their farms, their land 
would be taken over by their neighbors and it would continue in pro- 
duction, and probably more efficiently than ever. 

Mr. Poace. I think that holds true in all commodities. I think it is 
a basic concept that has been overlooked by a great many of those in 
high places. And I am talking about farm organizations, too, not 
simply the administration, who suggests that the way in which we can 
accomplish this, reduction of our surplus, is to reduce the price, and 
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that by reducing the price somewhere on the order of 25 percent that 
you will get a reduction of 5 to 7 percent in production. 

Mr. Lewis. I do not know what the figures would be, but they would 
be of a very small ratio. 

Mr. Poage. Certainly, to reduce the price in order to effect a redue- 
tion in production, you would have to reduce it several times more 
than the percentage reduction in production you would get? 

Mr. Lewis. In overall farm production, that is true. 

Mr. Poacr. Whereas, instead of attempting to control the matter 
by reducing the price, to decrease the production, you can, through 
a very slight reduction of production, increase the price, can you not? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. I think that a large part of this mis- 
understanding comes from applying what can be observed in the rela- 
tionship of the shift from one agricultural commodity to another, to 
the overall agricultural problem. 

We now see a tendency to shift into dairying because milk prices 
are relatively favorable as compared to the prices of other products, 
but this does not represent a shift out of agriculture altogether, 
Farmers might shift, that is, if they can, if they have the facilities, 
from one commodity to another in response to the price incentive, 

Mr. Poacr. That only shifts the surplus, does it not ? 

Mr. Lewis. That does nothing to resolve the overall agricultural 
problem. 

Mr. Poace. I think that you are very correct. 

I would like to ask you some questions about this statement. I 
realize that this is the Governor’s statement. I am asking you in 
behalf of the Governor, because you suggested that you felt that you 
could answer any questions. 

I notice in your statement that you say that one major objection to 
a direct payment program arises from the view that it would be too 
risky for farmers to depend upon annual appropriations by Congress. 

But how could we maintain our present self-help without an appro- 
priation by Congress? 

Mr. Lewis. Neither Governor Nelson nor any of us intend to make 
any reflection upon the consideration that farmers have always re- 
ceived from this committee and from the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, and from Congress generally, but we have observed for the 
past 7 years that decisions affecting public contributions were adverse 
to the farmers, very seriously. And I believe that a market-oriented 
program is more secure than one which is dependent upon appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. Poace. I will accept that and agree with that 100 percent. We 
would all rather get our payments in the marketplace. We are not 
told where we will find that marketplace. I have been looking at that 
marketplace for 7 years. We have not been able to find it. It is 
not there. Farmers have not gotten full parity in the marketplace. 
It is not there. We have just been looking for that marketplace, 
where we could get that full parity. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, the ent is a human institution, 
just like any other human institution, and it should be made subject to 
public direction and public contro] in the interest of the people of 
the country. 
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Mr. Poace. And to the extent that you can make the marketplace 
reflect desirable prices. I think every one of us will agree that is 
what we would like to have. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Poacer. I assume that is what you really mean, that you would 
rather have fair prices in the marketplace, because I think that you 

retty well admit in this statement that you cannot do it without mak- 
ing other adjustments. 

r. Lewis. I think that is probably true. 

Mr. Poace. We cannot do it alone in Congress. We cannot do it, 
for example, in cotton. We cannot force the price up to a fair level 
in the marketplace, because in the end we would not have any market 
for cotton. 

Mr. Lewis. I think that is probably correct. I want to emphasize 
two things: One is that we are not advocating a so-called free market, 
which really is not free. It is not truly a competitive market. It is 
a market in which other groups have a great deal more effective power 
to manipulate than the farmers do. And we feel that public policy 
should equalize the power in the marketplace on behalf of the farmers 
and in the public interest. 

Mr. Poace. Do you not want to get for agriculture essentially what 
we have for crude oil? A relatively good bargaining position in the 
market comparable to that which is enjoyed by every other major 
group? In the oil industry it was discovered a long time ago that if 
all of the wells ran wide open with unlimited production, that nobody 
could afford to produce the oil. It sold for 10 cents a barrel. And 
for a long time in some sections it ran down the creek. We then estab- 
lished what is known as the proration which is complete control of 
production. 

Mr. Lewis. You have a base-excess plan for oil, as I understand it, 
ora marketing quota program, in effect. 

Mr. Poace. It amounts to a production quota, so that you cannot 
produce in excess of the market demand. We have a Federal act 
which makes it a criminal offense to move any oil across State lines 
which was produced in violation of the State’s proration laws, so that 
this Congress has placed its stamp of approval on production controls 
for oils, but nobody comes to Washington to tell us that the oil com- 
panies are some kind of communistic front. 

Is it your view that farmers would like to have the same kind of 
help which we give oil producers ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. They certainly do. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I point this one thing out to the committee? 

You said that you did not believe that the dairy industry needed 
a subsidy program such as other commodities have. 

Mr. Lewis. We feel that all farm commodities should have an ade- 
quate program. I am not going to pass judgment on what would be 
an adequate cotton program, or wheat program, or for any of the 
other commodities that are not produced in Wisconsin. We will leave 
that to the discretion of this committee, which is much better quali- 
fied than we are in Wisconsin. 

We do feel that these programs should be adequate, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Poager. I want to call your attention to one thing which in the 
eyes of a great many people is a very serious objection to the bills now 
pending. 

On the last page of your statement you point out that in your judg- 
ment these bills should be amended to eliminate the termination date 
of 1965 as it applies to the present Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ments Act of 1937. 

The reason I put that termination date in the bill is because 
everybody does not have the broad vision that you now Popp see 
When some of the other programs begin to expire, there are a good 
many people who have said that they were not seiaeinaiie In contin- 
uing them—as long as the program or marketing order in which they 
were personally interested was continued. They were not interested 
in helping anybody else have anything. In fact, there have been 
times when people from your area have tried to destroy other people’s 
programs, not because it hurt them, but because it did not include 
something for them. They just were not interested in the other 
programs. They were just interested in their own program. 

We felt that to have everybody come in here at the same time 
to get their programs renewed would be a good deal better and 
would produce more thinking on the part of each producer. The 
cotton producer would be more interested in the dairy program if his 
program expired at the same time as your program did. And like- 
wise, I think you would be more interested in our program. I think 
that all across the board it would produce a desirable effect. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. I think there is a good deal of merit in that. I 
think, as far as the dairy producers are concerned, that the economic 
facts of life are pretty well understood, particularly in Wisconsin 
and throughout the Midwest; and increasingly so in other marketing 
areas; that in the long run the price of m: nut: ictured dairy products 
determines the price levels of fluid milk, to a degree. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Lewts. However, the marketing order programs cannot solve 
the whole problem for ‘dairy producers, even that of the producers 
participating in the marketing order programs. They are very com- 
plex, they involve legal precedents, administrative precedents, which 
would be upset by the automatic termination of that aspect of the 
program. 

Mr. Poace. They would be upset by the termination: yes, I will 
agree with that. But do you not think if we all had programs 
expiring about the same time that it would produce a greater interest 
in everyone’s problems? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I would not be absolutely sure of that. I have 
gone through the past 7 years, and farmers have had enough in- 
terest 

Mr. Poacer. I think that everybody who has something expiring at 
the same time would be interested. For example, in the State of 
Florida—— 

Mr. Marruews. What the gentleman says about Florida suits me. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Poacr. There have been people in Florida who were not in- 
terested except in the marketing orders that they had. 
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Mr. Lewis. I fully understand and sympathize with the objectives 
and do want to emphasize that, so far as we are concerned, in Wiscon- 
sin we recognize that we need a good wheat program as much as we 
need a dairy program, because a bad situation in wheat will result in 
increasing the competition that our dairy producers face. Our prob- 
lems are interrelated. 

Mr. Poace. I think you do realize that, but do you realize that, 
at times in the past we have been completely unable to get any interest 
for basic crops and even for milk from certain agricultural groups 
who felt they were already taken care of ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. I recognize that. 

Mr. Poacre. You have suggested something about a gradual increase, 
I believe, in the allotments as the population increases. How does a 
man gain in his allotment in the dairy business ? 

Mr. Lewis. The Governor has appointed a Dairy Farm Policy 
Committee whic: represents every producer group in the State, and 
the committee had a meeting in the State capitol on February 26. 
That is one aspect of this program that they have not yet decided 
their position on. 

The university committee proposed that one of two general courses 
might be followed, or a modification of both. 

One would be to have bases transferred or assigned to new pro- 
ducers by the administrative agency in charge of the program. 

The other course would be to have bases freely transferrable among 
farmers, that is, farmers would give or sell their bases among them- 
selves. 

Mr. Poacr. They are transferrable now ? 

Mr. Lewis. They are transferrable now by the administrative 
agency. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, of course; I know that. They have to get ap- 
proval. But as a practical matter, they are sold. 

Mr. Lewis. To some extent that is true, but they are subject to ad- 
ministrative regulations. 

Mr. Poace. That is correct. 

Mr. Lewis. We have a subcommittee of our general committee 
which is now working out a proposal as to how the base transfer prob- 
lem should be handled, and we will write to each member of this com- 
mittee to inform them of what the committee recommends in that 
respect. 

Mr. Poacr. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Hacen. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Poager. I know that you want to ask about something. 

Mr. Hagen. This is related to your line of i inquiry. 

Mr. Poacr. I want to ask you about the parity price. You sug- 
gested that. we should have an alternative to the present parity price, 
but after all, is there really anything seriously wrong with our present 
parity formula ? 

Mr. Lewis. I think the objective we are after is family income, and 
I think if possible a formula that would more precisely aim for the 
income objectives should be developed. I would not say that should 
be made a condition of passing this ball at all. 

Mr. Poacr. I want to pursue that for a minute, because the parity 
question is one which a lot of people have written off? Of course, we 
had the suggestion that instead of using parity we should use a per- 
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centage of the price in recent years. Of course, everybody knows 
that a percentage of price geared to today’s prices aaa be entirely 
different from what it was 10 years ago. Ten years ago we had a his- 
tory of rising prices and today we have one of downward prices, 
Whenever you adopt a percentage of that kind of price history, your 
support price would be lower, with the present downward trend. 
It would simply be one of lowering the support price. I do not sup- 
pose that you want to lower the support price ? 

Mr. Lewis. Not at all. In 1952, farm prices averaged 100 percent 
of parity, and the farm per capita income was only about 54 or 55 
percent of the average per capita income of the nonfarm people, so 
that 100-percent parity prices represented barely one-half of the per 
capita income. 

I think that is one of the shortcomings of the parity price formula. 
It does not adequately measure what the farmer should be entitled 
to receive. 

It is certainly far better than any market price scheme which is not 
based on parity at all. 

Mr. Poace. Would the parity formula not achieve what you are after 
if you are willing to express your support for 150 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Lewis. It would not need to be 150 percent, but you are right 
that we could achieve it. 

Mr. Poace. You are not challenging the efficiency of the parity 
formula as a measuring stick. What you are doing is challengin 
the number of units of this measuring stick which the farmer shoul 
receive. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, parity price relates to a fair relationship as to 
the manufactured commodities that the farmer buys and so forth. It 
has been demonstrated that it is not an adequate measurement of 
what the farmers ought to get. That is, full parity prices are not nec- 
essarily full parity income. 

Mr. Poace. And we have not attempted to maintain full parity in 
the past several years. There has been no attempt to do that. 

Mr. Atsert. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Axpert. In this morning’s Wall Street Journal, there appeared 
the following heading: 

“Farmers in 1959 Retained Least Portion of Gross Income Ever 
Recorded.” 

“Revenues Fell While Costs Rose, Leaving $29.60 of Each $100; 
Previous Low Was in 1932.” 

Mr. Poacer. I think that is applicable to many farmers. I think 
that emphasizes the fact that parity is probably a fair measure, except, 
of course, there is the question of how many units or what percent of 
parity you want to give the farmers. Do you want to give the farmer 
only three-fourths of the yardstick, or do you want to give him the 
whole yardstick, or more than the whole yardstick ¢ 

That does not challenge the efficiency of the unit of measurement. 

Mr. Lewis. What you are suggesting would be one way whereby 
what we have proposed might be accomplished, to establish some means 
of determining what the percentage above full parity prices ought to 
be in order to give farmers an adequate income. 
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Mr. Poacr. Even under the present regime of low prices, it is rec- 
ognized that in certain areas that support should be above parity. 
Whether we feel that they should be, or those in power feel that they 
should be, depends on where you live, If you live in Utah, even the 
present administration has no objection to you getting 98 or even 106 
percent supports. ; : P 

I just want to call attention to the fact that if you abandon parity 
and adapt the percentage of market price method, you do not protect. 
the farmer against ever increasing cost of the commodities that he has 
to buy. ; ‘ ; 

I think parity as a measuring stick offers more protection from the 
increasing cost of things farmers buy than any formula that I have 
ever seen. , ; 

Mr. Lewis. We do not mean to suggest abandoning the parity 
formula, but only to improve it somewhat, as you have suggested. 

Mr. Poace. There is one other question that I want to ask and L 
will bring this to a close. 

You made a suggestion on the second page of your statement about 
insulating this surplus feed from the market. 

That statement 1s made by a great many people. Do you believe 
that it is actually possible to insulate it? I will agree that we should 
go as far as we can toward minimizing the harmful effects of these 
surpluses, but do you think it is possible to insulate it from the market 
so that it will not exercise a depressing effect ? 

Mr. Lewis. I think that it would be possible. At the present time, 
the stocks in Commodity Credit Corporation hands are insulated to 
the extent that the market and the public have confidence in the Fed- 
eral Government not to turn those stocks loose in the market. They 
do not have full confidence. And, therefore, the effects are not 
fully insulated from the market. 

Mr. Poager. As the stocks increase in size, even though Government 
maintains its insulation, would the market have confidence in that? 

Mr. Lewis. The confidence by the public would decline in relation 
to the increasing size of the stocks being kept off the market. 

Mr. PoaGr. I agree with you that theoretically that is a possibility. 
As a practical matter, it seems to me that every year public confidence 
declines and it becomes just about impossible to insulate these stocks, 
and that the further we go the worse it gets. 

Mr. Lewrs. I think the way it needs to be done is for the public to 
determine a public policy for some constructive use for this excess 
supply of food and feed and put into effect a program to make use of 
these supplies. 

We are in a world today in which almost one-half of the popula- 
tion is hungry most of the time. There are plenty of good uses that 
we can put these supplies to. 

Mr. Poace. I think that is true. 

Mr. Hacen. You are an economist ? 

Mr. Lewis. I havea B.A. degree in economics. 

Mr. Hacen. Did you have something to do with the preparation 
of this statement ? 

Mr. Lewis. I did. 
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Mr. Hagen. I come from the State of California where we have 
had considerable experience in using marketing agreements and 
orders. Mr. Poage gave us an example that relates to & question 
that I want to ask you. He mentioned the case of Texas oil. Of 
course, the Federal Government became involved in that strictly on 
the basis of enforcing the law of Texas and other States with pro- 

‘ation laws. 

Mr. Poaaes. I think that every State that produces oil has proration, 
with the possible exception of California. 

Mr. Hacen. In one part of your statement you said that the surplus 
milk is about 8 percent. At another point you stated that Wisconsin 
produces one-seventh of the national total of milk, is that right? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. And I assume that the percentage of manufactured 
milk is even larger than that ? 

Mr. Lewis. About 80 percent of our milk goes to manufactured 
uses. 

Mr. Hagen. But percentagewise in the national picture on manu- 
factured milk, you are larger than one-seventh ? 

Mr. Lewis. Y es, it would be larger. 

Mr. Hagen. Let us take the case of your neighbor, Minnesota, 
which is a substantial producer also, is it not ? 

Mr. are: Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. The thing that I want to suggest is this, do you not 
think that it is possible for you and Minnesota to solve your own 
problems by having a manufacturing milk law, that is, in the respec- 
tive State legislatures to have such measures a or, perhaps, if 
you could arrive at some such situation in the area of the marketing 
orders or agreements stemming from the Feder a law! ? 

Tn the ors ‘ange business, California and Arizona operate under a pro- 
gram just dealing with their own oranges, which has worked quite 
successfully to increase the income to the producers. It is only for 
them, but nonetheless that area program has worked quite well in 
spite of Florida and Texas competition. 

Do you not think that you, perhaps, in Wisconsin in conjunction 
with, say, the State of Minnesota, could largely solve this surplus 
proble m 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Hagen, our University of Wisconsin Dairy Market- 
ing Committee has studied this very problem that you are discussing, 
and they point out that it cannot be done by any State or even by 
the Midwestern States operating by themselves. 

The surplus of manufacturing milk is a residual product of the 
entire dairy industry and it would not be fair for one county in Cali- 
fornia to bear the whole surplus problem of the entire citrus Tidal . 
in the same way, it would not be fair for Wisconsin and Minnesota 
to bear the entire national milk surplus problem. 

Mr. Hacen. May I interrupt at that point? You say that. this 
is a residual product. That may be true nationally. I am sure that 
it is true in California. However, in the case of Wisconsin I think 
the purpose of producing most of this milk is, because you do not have 
a fluid milk market. It is produced for the production of milk for 
cheese and butter, and that is the basis of your milk economy. 
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Mr. Lewis. The other markets, Mr. Hagen, in the East and in your 
State, in the Southeast, and so forth, contribute also to the manu- 
facturing product surplus. ‘They produce milk for fluid use at a rela- 
tively high price. And their seasonal surpluses and reserve milk is 
manufactured into manufactured dairy products which compete with 
our manufactured products in the national market. 

Mr. Hacen. If 1 may again interrupt you, I recognize that. How- 
ever, you and Minnesota together produce enough of this manufac- 
tured milk so that I think, perhaps, you have w ithin your own hands 
the solution to your own problem, because as you say, you in a sense 
dominate the manufacturing milk field. 

Mr. Lewis. The entire cost should not be borne by only one or two 
States. 

Mr. Hacen., We would like to eliminate Florida orange production, 
for example, but recognizing that that is impossible. The California 
and Arizona citrus industry imposed limits on itself for the benefit 
of its growers. They would not have it if they did not secure a better 
price as a result of this marketing agreement. 

I am just suggesting to you ‘that, perhaps, you are the dominant 
State, that along with Minnesota, the two of you could be very help- 
ful in this field of manufacturing milk and that you could solve 
your own problem. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Hagen, that would not be solving our own prob- 
lem. That would be solving the Nation’s milk producers’ problem. 

Mr. Hacen. That is correct. 

Mr. Lewis. And the cost would fall entirely upon Wisconsin and 
Minnesota producers. 

Mr. Hacen. That is true, but you have a larger stake in this dairy 
picture, in the manufacturing milk picture than others, and, perhaps 
you should be willing to assume some of the burden of solving your 
own problem. That is all I am suggesting. You will be helped the 
most by whatever program is adopted. 

Mr. Lewis. We are willing to assume our fair share of it. 

Mr. Hagen. Of course, this national marketing milk order idea does 
not have a very widespread acceptance throughout the country. I sus- 
pect that it will never become a reality. 

So I think that serious thought should be given to some area ar- 
rangement, particularly where you have the dominant position in the 
industry that you have. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, this would be no more fair, Mr. Hagen, than to 
ask California to bear alone the cost of the citrus surplus problem and 
let Florida off the hook. 

Mr. Hacen. They are doing that with this program of limiting 
their own growers’ production. We do not expect to eliminate Florida, 
but the local benefits are large enough that we overlook any incidental 
benefit to Florida. 

Mr. Lewis. You have a differentiated product 

Mr. Hacen. That is the only way that they can economically sell 
in competition with Florida. They grow better oranges in Cali- 
fornia than in Florida. But they cannot do it as cheaply and their 
selling costs are higher. 
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Mr. Lewis. That is exactly the product differentiation I meant, 
Milk, however, is milk wherever it is produced, according to good 
sanitary standards, and it should compete fairly on a national market. 

Mr. Hagen. I recognize that this would be, perhaps, less acceptable, 
but it may be the only practical remedy you have. I think that serious 
thought should be given to it. 

Mr. Poace. Will you yield? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. 

Mr. Poaces. It seems to me that under your assumptions you have 
in fairness to say that we will not have any local milk orders so that 
the men in Wisconsin could supply milk anywhere. 

Mr. Hagen. In the case of California that would not apply, be- 
cause they have a State law which would require compliance with Cali- 
fornia quality standards. Manufacturing milk does not have that 
same protection, however. 

Actually, California is a deficit area State, with the exception of 
fluid milk. 

Mr. Poace. There is no surplus ? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes, there is but prinicpal market is the grade A 
market. 

Mr. Lewis. Milk is produced in every State in the Union. Milk 
producers throughout the Nation should share equitably in the cost 
of managing the supply. 

Mr. Hagen. All I was saying, that until I read your figures here 
I did not realize how dominant you were in this milk field. Certainly, 
you are entitled to seek Federal help, but the question remains whether 
you will get it. 

I know that these marketing orders are not very widely accepted 
around the country. And as a practical matter you will not pass any 
such laws, in my judgment covering all of U.S. milk production. 
You should look to solving your own problem. That is all I am sug- 
gesting. I think that you can, because you are so dominant, wit 
your neighboring State, that you could largely solve your own 
problem. 

Mr. Lewis. We have pending before our State legislature a market- 
ing order enabling act which is modeled after the State legislation you 
have in California. That will come up for final action in May. How- 
ever, we have studied the problem very carefully and we know it to be 
true that we simply cannot solve the national milk supply problem in 
Wisconsin without very unfair burdens upon the producers of our 
State. 

Mr. Jounson. You have been talking about milk going into manu- 
facturing milk products, but a big share of that milk is grade A milk 
which could be sold for fluid milk. It is the same quality as that in 
California or in any other State, but at present there is no market 
for it. 

Mr. Lewis. It is not a different product than other fluid milk. It is 
the same product. 

Mr. Hacen. However, a large percentage is going into manu- 
factured milk. 


Mr. Lewis. Mr. Hagen, you have a marketing order program for: 


raisins in California ? 
Mr. Hacen. Right. 
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Mr. Lewis. I noticed that the Department of Agriculture release 
issued a few months ago specified that only about 65 or 70 percent of 
the production will be allocated to the domestic market. The balance 
is allocated either for export at a reduced price or for a reserve supply 
which can be put either into exports or into the domestic market. 

What you are advocating would be the same as asking the people 
who produce the raisins that go into export to bear the full cost of 
that surplus control program. 

Wisconsin and Minnesota and the other midwestern dairy pro- 
ducers, because of their location disadvantages, would be compelled 
to bear the surplus burden for the Nation’s dairy industry under such 
a suggestion. It is not because their milk is. inferior. It is not be- 
cause their milk is overpriced. We are willing to pay the transporta- 
tion to any market in the country and to compete at prices which re- 
flect the transportation cost. 

Milk is milk wherever it is produced, and wherever it is sold. It is 
one industry, one economy. And the cost should be allocated equitably 
among all producers, just as you do with the raisin program. 

Mr. Poace. Has anybody else any questions ? 

Mr. Quie, do you have some questions ? 

Mr. Quiz. What percentage of this milk production goes into man- 
ufacturing products? 

Mr. Lewis. I would say about 80 percent of our total milk produc- 
tion is used for manufacturing purposes. 

Mr. Quire. What percentage of the butterfat goes into those 
products ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. All the fat of that 80 percent goes into either butter 
or cheese. The quantity in each produce varies depending upon the 
price relationship. I do not know just what it is. We have here some 
figures from the university report: 30.4 percent of our farm sales 
go into butter. That was in 1958. : 

Mr. Quire. Would it be possible to increase the price for butter by 
reducing production ? 

Mr. Lewis. To some extent. Last summer the price of butter 
responded to the drought in Europe which created a foreigti demand. 
Our national butter price responded to that increased demand. 

Mr. Quire. What happened when the price went up? 

Mr. Lewis. As price went up, production increased in response, 
as milk fat was diverted out of some other products, primarily out of 
Government stocks into butter. 

Mr. Qurr. Did the production go up? 

Mr. Lewis. Of butter? 

Mr. Quir. Yes. 

Mr. Lewis. I am not sure. In the long run it would tend to go up 
in response to a higher price if the prices of other competing products 
did not go up accordingly. 

Mr. Qurr. As the price increased a slight amount and consumption 
dropped off, did it affect the butter? 

Mr. Lewis. Consumption of butter would tend to decline as prices 
rise; that is right. 

Mr. Qur. I know what happened when certain taxes were taken off 
colored oleo. It affected the industry at that time. 
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Would the payment for excess be used for a direct payment back 
to the farmer ? 

Mr. Lewis. It could be used to carry the costs of the program, [| 
do not think that the costs of the program should be limited to a 
charge on the excess. I would presume that the excess fee should be 
set at a high enough level so that it would pretty effectively prevent 
the production of excess milk, and therefore there would be very little 
revenue from the fee. 

There would be very little if it were set at the right level, because 
it would effectively discourage the farmers from producing excess 
milk. And the only excess produced then would be more or less acci- 
dental overproduction beyond the base. 

Mr. Quire. Would you require areas which produced very little 
excess of milk to take a cut in production ? 

Mr. Lewis. Everybody who produces milk contributes to the na- 
tional milk supply. We ought to regard the entire milk economy 
pretty much asa unit. : 

Mr. Quie. So if we have certain milksheds that produce very little 
excess, they would still have to cut back ? 

Mr. Lewis. I would suggest that where a genuine deficit production 
area exists, that special arrangements might have to be made, but that 
as a concession for any such arrangement, those areas should admit 
milk completely free on a competitive basis from any supply in the 
country. 

Mr. Quire. How would you define a deficit area ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is a technical problem that would take pretty care- 
ful analysis by the Department of Agriculture. It would probably 
be an area where there was not enough milk produced to provide a 
safe reserve margin above the needs for fluid consumption. That 
reserve margin might be 20 percent, for example. And an area which 
did not have a local supply sufficient to supply that margin might be 
classified as a deficit area. 

Mr. Quiz. Do you know how many States produce enough for their 
total consumption / 

Mr. Lewis. I do not know how many States do, no. Many States 
depend normally upon supplies from outside of the State. That does 
not mean that the marketing area is a deficit area. I am sure that 
Connecticut and Rhode Island do not produce enough milk for their 
own needs, but nevertheless, New England is not a deficit area. 

Mr. Quiz. What about Texas ? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not know what the figures are in Texas. 

Mr. Quie. I wonder if you would define Texas as a deficit area, be- 
cause they do not produce each year enough for their needs. 

Mr. Lewis. I do not know. They have seasonal shortages. They 
have them even in St. Louis, Mo., and Missouri certainly could not be 
called a deficit area. They produce a surplus of milk, but the Missouri 
market sometimes has seasonal shortages which can be supplied from 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Mr. Quire. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Pirniz. How do you feel about the people who have bought 
their farms and made their investments in them, because of loea- 
tion—do you not feel that the prices they have paid for that opportu- 
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nity reflected the ability to produce and to sell milk in the quantity 
that is required ? 

Mr. Lewis. I am not sure that I fully understand your question. 

Mr. Pirnie. Well, if certain of these farms are located where there 
is a demand for the product, there is a ready market, and there is no 
surplus there, you are asking them to have a cutback in order to keep 
in balance an area that does not have that same advantage; is that not 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Pirnie, I can remember a time not so very long ago 
when there was no surplus of milk anywhere in this country—there 
was a shortage—and farmers were paid subsidies to encourage them 
to produce more milk. 

Visconsin farmers during World War II and in other periods have 
been exhorted by the Department of Agriculture to step up their pro- 
duction of milk, and that appeal had the support of public policy 
and of the consumer interests. 

Maybe there is some difference in degree as to whether some areas 
are more essential, have more demand for their products than others, 
but there is no real difference of kind. 

All of our dairymen are in business because the market and public 
policy at one time or another has wanted them in this business and 
has needed them in this business. 

Mr. Prentz. So that might be true of any business, is that not cor- 
rect—people go into business because they think there is a demand 
for what they are going to manufacture or what they are going to 
produce—is that not correct 4 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Prirnir. Well, do you think it is the responsibility of Govern- 
ment to maintain that demand, even 1f it is artificial ? 

Mr. Lewis. What is artificial demand? I do not believe in genu- 
inely artificial demand, but I think that our human needs for nutri- 
tion should be met in many cases, whether people can afford to pay 
the costs in the market or not. 

I refer to welfare feeding programs, institutional programs. We 
need better diets in our institutions in Wisconsin. I am sure that is 
true throughout the country. 

Mr. Prente. Isn’t that something that can be promoted by educa- 
tion and advertising ? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not believe that advertising will improve the diets 
in our colonies for crippled children and so forth. 

Mr. Prrniz. Do you think there are crippled children that are not 
being properly fed in any institution in this country ? 

Mr. Lewis. I think they could use a good deal more dairy products 
than are now available to them, or they are now able to get. 

Mr. Prrnie. Is that because of price reasons, or because of limita- 
tion on the budget of those institutions? 

Mr. Lewis. Limitations on the budgets of all of our welfare in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. Pirnie. The crippled children are not a welfare institution, are 
they ? 

Mr. Lewis. Some are. That is what I referred to. Our colonies 
for mentally defective and incapacitated children. 

Mr. Prrnte. Then you are using “crippled children” in the complete 
sense, and not because of injury to their limbs? 
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Mr. Lewis. I think that we ought to have that. 

Mr. Pirnte. Those institutions are pretty well taken care of, are 
they not ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Some are, perhaps, but others are not. 

Mr. Pirrntz. What did you mean by saying that the Nation should 
establish a more constructive imaginative program for promoting 
political stability ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I believe—and I believe that my views reflect 
Governor Nelson’s—that the security of the United States cannot be 
advanced, is not adequately protected under the circumstances where 
large areas of the world face no real prospect of prompt improve- 
ment in their economic conditions, such areas as Asia, Africa, even in 
South America; that food can be used to help stimulate economic 
development of those areas, and to get them started on a chain of 
economic progress whereby they will increase their productivity and 
their wealth-creating ability and give hope to their people for a good 
life under a democratic system. 

Mr. Prrnte. Do you not think that our present program has been 
sufficient ? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not think it has. 

Mr. Pirrnie. Where has it been lacking, in what countries? 

Mr. Lewis. I think that it has been lacking, particularly deficient 
from the standpoint of not permitting long-term commitments, on a 
loan basis or otherwise, so that the governments and other institutions 
in the receiving countries can make long-range plans for using the 
food supplies to promote economic development. 

Mr. Prrnte. You know and you are aware that we have had aid 
programs to these countries ? 

Mr. Lewis. I am, certainly. 

Mr. Prenre. And that was not imaginative ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Not sufficiently imaginative. 

Mr. Prrnte. You believe that we should have a more intensive tax 
program upon the people of our country in order to expand that 
economic ee fund ? 

Mr. Lewis. I believe so. 

Mr. Pirnie. How far would you extend that ? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I, certainly, think that when we have $9 billion 
worth of so-called surplus foods, and a world in which millions and’ 
millions of people are faced with the prospect of starvation, that we 
are not making imaginative use of our agricultural resources. 

Mr. Prenie. You are familiar with the problems of distribution, 
are you not ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, to some extent. 

Mr. Prrnte. And you know that we have to take the fact into ac- 
count of the effect on the world markets and on other farmers of the 
world ? 

Mr. Lewis. We certainly should. 

Mr. Prente. And despite that you do not think that our program— 
and the program of Congress—has been constructive or realistic! 

Mr. Lewis. I think it has been constructive, but I do not think it 
has been as imaginative as it ought to be. 

Mr. Prrniz. What would you say was lacking in imagination ? 
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Mr. Lewis. Well, a lot of potential consumers of these food sup- 
plies at the present time do not have the purchasing power to buy 
the food from anyone. We can get food to those people without 
disrupting markets, as in India or any other country, 1f we do it 
on a planned basis. 

Mr. Pirnie. We have undertaken to do just that in India. You are 
aware that when we delivered grain to the ports that there still re- 
mained the problem of distribution into the interior which that coun- 
try was not prepared to supply ? 

Mr. Lewis. I am aware of that. And that is a serious problem. 
But that emphasizes the need to have these programs carried on a 
long-range basis. India would not be warranted in building ports to 
receive our grain for a few months, or for a year, or on a year-to- 
year basis. They need to be able to count on a supply of food as a 
part of their long-range plan in order to make full use of it. 

Mr. Prrnie. Under Public Law 480, did we not extend that for 20 
years, last year, and is that not quite a long time? 

" Mr. Poace. We extended it to 18 months. 

Mr. Prrniz. Very well. 

Mr. Poace. We cannot guarantee it. 

Mr. Pirniz. Would we want to do that / 

Mr. Poace. We cannot guarantee the surplus. You have got to 
do what has been suggested here. I do not think that people here 
in this or any other country, unless they have some assurance of a 
continuing supply, will do anything unless they know what they can 
count on in the future. 

Mr. Lewis. I think one illustration of how important it is to make 
long-range commitments can be illustrated by describing how food 
might be used to build bridges which are very essential to the economy 
in underdeveloped areas. It takes time and planning to build a 
bridge. No one is going to undertake the building of a bridge if the 
supply of food which finances a large part of that construction cost 
would be cut off in midstream. 

Mr. Pirnie. You are interested in the stability of this country over 
the next 20 years, are you not—is there not some justification for our 
being a little cautious as to the commitments that we undertake with 
respect to development programs; should we not currently review 
them, and are we not being constructive and realistic and friendly as 
to most of the areas of the world in carrying out our fair share of this 
friendly development program ? 

Mr. Lewis. As a citizen and as the father of four children, I am 
interested in the stability and the security of this country and the 
democratic way of life for a good long time ahead. I think whatever 
steps we can take to enforce that security ought to be taken. 

Mr. Prirnte. I am interested in that, too, but I think we have to be 
2 and analytical as we formulate these programs; do you not 
also ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. I certainly do, but I do not think it is really sensible 
to have $9 billion worth of surpluses piled up with the world hungry. 

Mr. Prrnte. Do you know of what that surplus consists ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Prrnte. And you know that some of it relates to stabilizing 
the grain market of the world—that we can only release a certain 
amount without diplomatic repercussions; is that not. true? 

Mr. Lewis. If we release it under coventional and unimaginative 
procedures. However, there are millions of people who do not now 
have enough to eat who have no money to buy food in the market, 
who could be made more productive and could be helped to con- 
tribute more to the expanding economies of underdeveloped countries 
if we would take steps to get that food to them and put it to use. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there any other questions ¢ 

Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. There is one thing that I have always been interested 
in knowing about. It seems to me that our surpluses in dairy prod- 
ucts have resulted from the processing whereby we have built up in 
several States, although I should not say built up, we have brought 
down by State laws the butterfat content of whole milk; in other 
words, we have diluted a natural product, and it seems that has been 
brought about by the processing of butter which has resulted in the 
residual product ‘of dried milk. 

Why is it not easier to regulate the manufacture of butter and 
cheese and resulting dried milk products, and thereby maintain a 
price as to supply and demand and curb the use of the natural fluid 
milk ? 

Mr. Lewis. We in Wisconsin very much want to have more of our 
milk production consumed in the fluid form to the fullest extent 
possible. That, certainly, is a step in the right direction—in the di- 
rection which we need to take. 

Such programs as the school milk program, the food stamp plan, and 
so forth, can do, I think, a great deal to expand the consumption of 
milk in the fluid form. 

Mr. Jones. Would it not be a rather simple process to limit the per- 
centage of milk that could go into these manufactured products, such 
as butter and cheese and dried milk, by having a flexible program, 
whereby you can only put a certain percentage of your fluid milk into 
those programs, because when you process you have added costs to 
your initial surplus of fluid milk. If you have the surplus, and 
then you add the processing cost to it, you have increased the total 

value of your surplus product, whereas if you would limit the amount 
that could go into butter and into cheese you could, at least, control 
those two principal outlets of that product. 

Does that make any sense? 

Mr. Lewis. I am not sure that I understand just what you suggest. 

Mr. Jones. I am suggesting that we control processing to the ex- 
tent that we are not going to have a surplus of butter. 

Mr. Lewis. What “T think you mean is that in effect the surplus 
problem in the dairy industry would be shifted from the manufac- 
tured products back into fluid milk ? 

Mr. Jones. Into the fluid price. And we would have less money in- 
volved by having a surplus of fluid milk and could encourage the con- 
sumption of that product. And again, as I said, in every State we 
have continually brought down the standards of what constitutes 
class A or grade A milk. We have a variable standard in different 
States. Some States require 4 percent butterfat, some 3.75 percent 
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butterfat, some 3.5 percent butterfat. We are downgrading a major 
product. | And by law we have forced them to accept an inferior prod- 
uct, that is, we have forced that upon the public. 

The dairy industry should, at least, feel a responsibility for that 
in part. 

Mr. Lewis. I agree that the standards should be kept at a high level, 
so that the consumers get the best quality product that we can produce 
for them. 

However, raising the fat requirement content in the fluid milk may 
result in an increased demand in the market for low-fat or non-fat 
fluid milk. To some extent, or to a very substantial extent, the 
specific taste of the consumer is the determining factor. 

We may intensify the problem of consumers requesting low-fat 
milk, for example, if we raise the fat standard in the fluid milk. That 
needs to be taken into account in any such consideration. 

Mr. Jones. I think that this is one area where progress has not 
been in the best interests of the people. 

In other words, before we had homogenized milk, I could buy : 
quart of milk, and if I wanted skim milk I would take the cream off 
the top and drink it. If I go downstairs here to the cafeteria, I pay 
the same price per carton ‘whether it is buttermilk, skim, or whole 
milk. 

Of course, I agree that in the Washington area you certainly have 
the most artificial market control of any place in the world, and par- 
ticularly when you get down into Virginia where they will not even 
let the people sell milk as cheaply as they say they should sell it, and 
they make them sell it at a higher price than they sell it in the District 
of Columbia. 

However, I do not. want to get. off into that subject. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Drxon. In recent years, the milk production has been fairly 
manageable, and by that I mean the supply and demand have been 
coming closer together all of the time, has it not ? 

Mr. Lewis. The supply and demand has never been far apart at 
the price levels that have prevailed, but those price levels have been 
so low that in 1958 almost one-half of our farmers in Wisconsin re- 
ceived no return at all on their labor above the cost of production. 

Mr. Dixon. Will you please just answer my question. 

Has the gap between supply and demand been narrowing rapidly ? 

Mr. Lewis. It has been narrowing since 1954 or 1955. 

Mr. Drxon. In 1954, we had 380 million surplus: in 1955, 210; 1956, 
178; 1957, 154; in 1958, 215; im 1959, 60. Lacking 1 month—it is 
about 109 million, 

There is very little on hand of butter and cheese now which pretty 
well shows that we are in balance except for the nonfat, the dried milk. 

As to our production in 1957, do you know what it was? 

Mr. Lewis. Our production was about 126 million pounds of milk. 

Mr. Drxon. 125.9. Do you know what it is this year? 

Mr. Lewis. It has gone to about 125 million. 

_ Mr. Drxon. 124.4, so that it is coming better under control and into 
line all of the time. 

With regard to the prices received, do you have an idea what the 
milk industry received in 1954? 
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Mr. Lewis. I do not remember exactly what the prices were. ] 
think in the University of Wisconsin report there are figures on what 
the farmers received. 

Here are the U.S. Department of Agriculture figures: 

In 1954, the farmers receive $3.14 cents per hundred for manufac- 
turing milk ; $4.45 for milk eligible for fluid use. 

Mr. Dixon. What is it today ? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not have the current figures. They are getting 
somewhat above that today. 

Mr. Drxon. The total income of the industry, according to the fig- 
ures that we have from the Department, in 1954 was $4,100 million; 
in 1955, $4,200 million; in 1956, $4,470 million; and in 1957, $4,630 
million; in 1958, $4,550 million—there was a little drop there—in 
1959, it looks like it will be $4,600 million. 

So the income of the industry has been going up at a rather healthy 
rate. 

Mr. Lewis. I would take exception to the term “healthy.” 

Mr. Dixon. The farmers’ costs have been going up possibly higher, 

Now, with regard to production, we have 4 million fewer cows this 
year than we had a few years back. 

With regard to calves, 4,440,000. We did have a peak of 6,350,000. 
Or, rather, we did have a peak of 7,200,000. 

Do you not think that fair prices for beef will continue to cause our 
farmers to cull out their cattle, so that there will be a decrease in 1-year 
or less than 1-year-old calves ? 

Mr. Lewis. If the beef prices continue to be as strong as they have 
been for several months now, it will tend to encourage farmers, dairy 
farmers, to cull or maybe even to step up their culling measures. 

However, the beef herd is now at the highest level in history and is 
still going up. 

Before very long the beef herd buildup will stop, and the result will 
be a current high production for slaughter of beef calves plus a re- 
newed culling of beef herds, plus a renewed marketing of beef heifers, 
which have been going into brood herds for the past several months, 
or year or more. 

Mr. Drxon. Your industry is pretty well convinced that they should 
have rigid culling, and that is responsible for these 4 million fewer 
cows we have now ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is one of the factors responsible. The other is 
the steady and persistent increase in output per cow. 

It isthe milk producing capacity of the cow that counts, rather than 
the numbers of cows. Our milk producing capacity is being increased 
at the fastest rate in history right now in terms of dairy heifers in 
proportion to the number of total milk cows. 

Our present milk cow herd, although smaller in number than it was 
last year or 10 years ago, nevertheless has a greater milk producing 
capacity. 

Mr. Drxon. Has a greater capacity, yes, but these 4 million fewer 
cows also include the 2-year-old heifers. 

Mr. Lewis. The cows which are now producing milk are producing 
at almost the peak capacity or rate of production in al] history—right 

-close to 125 to 126 million pounds. 
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Mr. Dixon. But the production has been going down. I submit the 
figures, Mr, Chairman, to show that the industry 1s not in the alarming 
situation that has been brought out here. 

It makes me wonder if in the final analysis that the situation will 
correct itself. 

Mr. Lewis. I think we differ. 

Mr. Dixon. And that we ought to find out where we are going. 

Mr. Lewis. I think we differ primarily as to where we are going 
from here. I agree that prices are a little stronger and production has 
stabilized temporarily, and therefore I say that this is an ideal time 
to establish curbs on the expansion of production which I believe the 
outlook indicates very strongly is about to come. 

Mr. Dixon. That is a fine objective. On the other hand, I wonder 
if we are not more justified in saying that the present program has 
been rapidly narrowing the gap between supply and demand and has 
been increasing the total income of the dairy industry and hence as 
we have just seen, we should give more credence to experience than we 
should give to such untried speculative legislation as we are con- 
sidering. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, the outlook that I have mentioned is not 
my judgment, but the judgment of the economists at the University 
of Wisconsin College of Agriculture and the Department of Agri- 
culture and other noted economists throughout the country who have 
given their attention to this problem. 

I believe that experience warrants a great deal of confidence in the 
judgment of these agricultural economists. 

Mr. Dixon. On the other hand, the outlook which I have just stated 
is factual. 

Mr. Lewis. If you look at the causes of the leveling out of produc- 
tion over the past 3 years and so forth and then try to project the 
trend, taking into account the high beef price and severe culling of 
dairy milk herds on the decline in the milk production, then I do not 
think that you can soundly conclude that the dairy industry is going 
to return anything close to an adequate return to the dairy farmers, 
generally. 

Mr. Dixon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. Let me insert some figures since we have gone into 
figures. Let the record show that the losses of the dairy program 
from its inception up until January 1, 1953, amounted to $132,523,- 
383, and that the losses on the dairy program from January 1, 1953, 
to January 1, 1960, amounted to $1,722,165,322. That isa fact. My 
interpretation would be, that if there had been any improvement in 
conditions in the last several years, it has been bought at a rather 
high figure. 

Mr. Dixon. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. Were not the losses prior to 1953 caused on account of 
world food shortages ? 

Mr. Poagcr. No, no, sir. Those losses prior to 1953 included the 
long period of time when there was no food storage. It covers a long: 
period of time when we had low prices. 

Mr. Hacen. Will you yield there? 
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Mr. Poace. Just a minute. Let me insert these figures while we 
are talking about figures. This is factual information from the De- 
partment of Agric ulture released recently, and it shows that the prices 
received by farmers for milk in the year 1952 were $4.85 per 100. And 
it was $4.32 in the year 1953; $3. 97 in 1954. And it shows that for 
1959, which is a preliminary report only, a price $4.16 per 100, as 
against $4.12 in 1958. 

I think, bearing in mind the tremendous losses during those 7 years, 
it might be assumed that farmers should have been getting more 
rather than getting something less, but we are ac tually getting, ac- 
cording to the U.S. ~ Department. of Agriculture, 69 cents per hundred- 
weight less at this time than we did 7 years ago. 

Mr. Hacen. Will you yield for a point of information ? 

Mr. Poagr. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. On that loss figure is the cost of the school milk pro- 
gram in that figure—in that $1 “billion figure ¢ 

Mr. Poacr. No, the school lunch program would not be included 
in that. These are Commodity Credit Corporation losses. 

Mr. Drxon. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr, Dixon. With regard to the losses for that 1954, we bought 380 
million pounds of butter. In the last current year 109 million pounds 
which shows a tremendous trend toward preventing losses. In 1954 
we bought 473 pounds. And last year only 50 million pounds. 

When you are talking about losses that is eliminating losses. 

Mr. Poacr. I am t: iking about since January 1, 1953, compared to 
the present prices, and the losses are about 15 times as great durmg 
those 7 years as they were in the 21 years prec eding. 

Mr. Dixon. Why do you not take the 7-year period—previ lous pe- 
riod. 

Mr. Poace. I do not have them. These are the figures put out by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Drxon. I wonder if the 21- -year period is comparable to the last 
Tyears. I submit that the situation is entirely different. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not know offhand about every particular com- 
modity, but I do know about farm products as a whole, and I do know 
that by taking the 7 years immediately preceding January 1, 1953, 
that we had an average price for farm products of approximately 
100 percent parity. 

During the 7 years since January 1, 1953, the total net income, the 
realized net income of farmers, has been $85,780 million. 

During the previous 7-year period, the previous 7 years, the very 
period you are talking about, the total realized net inc ome of farmers 
was $105,130 million which would indicate that the net income of the 
farmers during the last 7 years has been $20.5 billion less than during 
the 7 years immedi: itely preceding that time. 

Mr. Dixon. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. I understand that we are discussing dairy products to- 
day. I have given the total income to the dairy farmer. 

Mr. Poace. The dairy farmers are a part of this whole national 
loss. And while we have the official figures 

Mr. Drxon. I was just talking about the dairy products. 
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Mr. Poace. What are they? 

Mr. Drxon. $4.2 billion for 1954; $4.2 billion for 1955; in 1956, 
$4.470 billion; 1957, $4.630 billion; 1958, $4.550 billion. And it looks 
like last. year will be $4.6 billion. It shows a gradual increase in the 
income of the dairy farmer. 

Mr. Poace. I thought that you wanted to show how much the in- 
come was during the 7 years previously to 1953 and the like. 

Mr. Drxon. I have got six of them, but I do not have the seven of 
them. 

Mr. Jounson. Why not put the total chart in the record. 

Mr. Poace. I do not have any chart on the dairy industry. I have 
the total figures for all farm income for the 7 years. If you have 
figures put them in the record. 

I do want the record to show that there was a loss of farm income of 
$20.5 billion in the last 7 years as compared with the 7 years imme- 
diately preceding. 

Mr. Dixon. I have it for the manufactured milk. 

Mr. Poaes. Put it in. Put it in the record. 

Mr. Drxon. I will be glad to do it. There is a slight improvement. 
In 1957 we got $3.30 billion; in 1956, we got $3.28 billion; and in 1954, 
we got $3.19 billion; in 1955, $3.18 billion, and in 1958, $3.19 billion; 
last year $3.21 billion, showing a slight improvement in the price. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you have the full statement of that? 

Mr. Lewis was stating that the dairy industry itself had sustained 
aloss. I would like to sum it up. He has worked out some particular 
ideas that the University of Wisconsin is for, but he has, also, said 
that he is very much in favor of the legislation. I will think that 
if that legislation were passed that the dairy farmers all over the 
country would be for it, and that it would not be just the Wisconsin 
plan, but a plan worked out by all of the dairy people. I know that 
you are from the State of Utah. 

How would the income of your wool producers show up for those 
7 years. 

Mr. Dixon. I couldn’t state that accurately. 

Mr. Jounson. Has it gone up under the plan that they are using 
out there? 

Mr. Dixon. Our wool producers are losing a great deal of money 
on account of imports. 

Mr. Jounson. I think we have to do something about it. 

Mr. Drxon. Our wool men testified here that the rate at which lamb 
and mutton are being imported that they are going to go broke. 

Mr. Jounson. I am talking just about wool. What about the sub- 
sidy on wool ? 

Mr. Dixon. The chief industry as a whole is facing disaster on ac- 
count of the imports of mutton and lamb. The importers are bring- 
ing them it. 

Mr. Jounson. While Wisconsin may have a particular plan, I think 
it is understood that under the legislation proposed here the farmers 
of the entire country could work out their program. 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. You are in favor of this legislation with certain 
amendments ? 
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Mr. Lewis. We are in favor of this as the kind of enabling legis- 
lation that would permit us to work out a dairy program. 

Mr. Jounson. You in Wisconsin understand that you would have 
to work with the State of New York, the State of Pennsylvania—you 
would have to work with the State of Minnesota and other States in 
the Union, but you would be willing to do that? 

Mr. Lewis. We have already contacted the Governors and agricul- 
tural officials and dairy leaders in other States to discuss this program 
with us, and we expect to continue that very much in the near future. 

Mr. Jounson. I want to congratulate Mr. Lewis on the clear way 
he has answered the questions for the past 2 hours. I think that he 
presented an excellent statement for the Governor. I believe that 
there are a few more witnesses to be heard. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any more questions of Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Sruss.eFteLp. I just want to ask a question. 

What effect pricewise is there in the creation of monopoly by de- 
stroying competition where the processor gains control of a certain 
market, say, in Chicago, or have you ever made a study along that 
line? 

Mr. Lewis. The Chicago market is regulated under a Federal order 
which, I believe, has pretty effectively resulted in fair competition in 
that market. 

Mr. SrussierreLp. There are places where competition in the distri- 
bution of milk has been destroyed. Does that have an adverse effect 
on the price of milk? 

Mr. Lewis. It certainly does. Anything that would affect the mar- 
keting margin would adversely affect it. 

Mr. Srussierreip. Do you think that it can be controlled in the 
price that is paid to the producer after they have destroyed the com- 
petition ? 

Mr. Lewis. A monopoly will always tend to try to cut the cost of 
the raw material and at the same time maximizing the gross income, 
the net income, that is right. 

Mr. Leverrne. I was interested as to the slight increase for dairy 
products to farmers over the past few years. I was wondering if the 
witness has any charts or information available at this time for the 
record showing the increased cost to the operators during the same 
period of time covering labor, feed costs, and other costs. 

Mr. Lewis. Costs have increased. I do not know just what the 
figures are. I think the record should show that the Department 
of Agriculture’s latest report on the dairy situation says that produc- 
tion is likely to increase in 1960 and that milk prices to the farmers 
will go down in 1960. 

Mr. Levertne. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hacen. I want to ask one more question. 

Do you think that Wisconsin can ever solve its problem without 
securing larger access of its fluid milk into other markets ? 

Mr. Lewis. I think that we need to get our milk out to the fluid 
markets to the fullest extent possible. 

Mr. Hacen. You must regard this bill then as a vehicle toward 
giving access to some of these fluid consumption areas that you do 
not now serve ? 
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Mr. Lewis. I do not think that it will particularly contribute to 
that, one way or another. It will hel 

Mr. Hagen. If it does not, you will not have any relief under this. 

Mr. Lewis. Certainly, yes. Higher returns to farmers for their 
manufacturing milk will be relief, the relief that we are asking. 

Mr. Hacen. I do not say that it is definitely true, but I would say 
that probably pricewise it is, unless you get access to some of these 
fluid milk markets, and you will never otherwise solve the Wisconsin 
problem. i 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Hagen, as a realistic matter we are not going to 
be able to take away markets from other producers. Those producers 
are in business. They have got their dairy producing enterprises 
set up as going concerns. If prices are driven down to those pee 
ducers, that does not mean necessarily they will disappear. They 
will continue to produce at lower prices, in most cases, and Wiscon- 
sin will not be any better off. What we need to do is to solve the 
problem of the dairy industry as a national problem with fairness 
for everybody. 

Mr. Poacr. If there are no further questions, we are very much 
obliged to you, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poace. We appreciate your being here very much. 

Mr. Rohde has a statement, and we will be glad to hear from 
you now, Mr. Rohde. 


STATEMENT OF GILBERT C. ROHDE, PRESIDENT, WISCONSIN 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Roupe. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
distinct pleasure for me as president of the Wisconsin Farmers Union 
to appear before the House Agriculture Committee to speak in be- 
half of our organization. 

In addition to representing our organization, I consider it a 
privilege to have been appointed as a member of our Wisconsin 
Governor Gaylor Nelson’s Dairy Policy Committee and to.have this 
opportunity to demonstrate by my presence here how closely the ob- 
jectives of Farmers Union policy coincide with those of other dairy 
leaders and spokesmen for dairy farmers in our great State. 

Then, too, it is an additional privilege for me to testify before 
this committee so that we might have an opportunity to confirm what 
I am sure the other members of the committee already know, and 
that is the tremendous interest and concern that our Congressman 
from the Ninth Congressional District, the Honorable Lester John- 
son, has for the family farm concept as the most efficient unit and 
important bulwark in rural America to always keep our democracy 
strong. 

Mr. Poacr. May I break in there? 

Mr. Ronpe. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Congressman Johnson has done a very good job. He is 
a very able Representative and is very much interested in agriculture 
as a whole, and is a most active and efficient champion of dairy 
farmers. 

Mr. Roupr. Thank you. 
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Congressman Johnson and I are from the Ninth Congressional 
District in Wisconsin. My home is Clark County, the source of the 
fine cheese that Members of the House of Representatives have en- 
joyed on several occasions through the courtesy of Lester Johnson, J 
did not know that he was going to beat me to that punch, 

Clark County is one of the largest producing counties in the Na- 
tion and we are proud of our high quality cheese. 

It goes without saying, of course, that I am in full agreement and 
support of the statement presented on February 29 by our national 
president, James G. Patton. 

L shall direct my remarks specifically to dairy legislation—what we 
consider desirable objectives that can be obt: ained through legislative 
proposals that this committee is considering. 

We are particularly attracted to the general enabling act approach 
that is included in the Family Farm Income Act of 1960, introduced 
by the vice chairman of this House Agriculture Committee, by the 
Congressman from my own Ninth District and cosponsored by 15 or 
so other farm State and ¢ ity Congressmen. We think these recom- 
mendations are forward looking measures that will improve the gen- 
eral level of farm income, and will at least help farmers to stop 
any further drop, while assuring the consumer an adequate supply 
at a fair price. Of special significance, too, is that these proposals 

can reduce the cost of Federal programs that are ultimately met by 
the taxpayer. 

Another significant point which I should like to make is that dairy 
farmers have never had an opportunity to vote by referendum or any 
other method, to determine whether or not they could have a program 
or whether they wanted one to operate in their best interests, This 
bill, if enacted, would give dairy farmers that opportunity. 

The bill that we are considering today has our full support because 
it provides procedures for developing the kind of program that we in 
Wisconsin believe dairy farmers and those that produce other com- 
modities want and should have. Our recommendations for such basic 
policy recognize the following features to be important and signifi- 
cant : 

(1) The price depressing effect of just a small surplus has con- 
sistently kept the market in a weak position, thereby reducing income 
severely. The only alternative is a program that recognizes “the con- 
cept of supply control provisions. 

(2) A supply control program should be national in scope. 

(3) Marketing quotas or bases should be the instrument by which 
control would be effected. 

(4) The program should discourage excess production and market- 
ings by a levy of a sufficiently large fee upon milk marketed in excess 
of producers’ base, but some form of parity concept should be main- 
tained to recognize the importance of keeping the price structure in 
line with other segments of the economy. 

(5) Our recomme ndations here are that any legislation should rec- 
ognize the importance that the present price support program has 
had for American agriculture, and I submit that it has had a stabiliz- 
ing effect for the dairy industry. 

(6) ) We believe that any base excess pl: an that is developed should 
be operated by the Department of Agriculture and should be put in 
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the hands of farmer administration closely paralleling the adminis- 
trative efficiency that was provided in the former AAA programs, 
re known as PMA programs. 

(7) Some form of income deficiency recommendations should be in- 
jeciorsied into the supply control program as a supplemental meas- 
ure to safeguard consumers in case of recession or depression with 
heavy unemployment. These would be available to assure sufficient 
food and fiber for the consumer at all times. 

(8) Consumption-expansion measures such as the school lunch pro- 
gram, school milk program, upgrading institutional diets, et cetera, 
should be retained and expanded as appropriate to meet dietary 
standards, 

These recommendations in a very general way outline the thinking 
that Farmers Union people in Wisconsin expect that I rec ommend to 
this committee. It is my observation that other folks appearing be- 
fore you, who represent wide areas of dairy farmers in Wisconsin, 
likewise agree with these general proposals. 

As a member of Governor Nelson’s Dairy Committee, which met on 
February 26 in the Governor's office, I had the experience of present- 
ing our ‘position, accommodating our recommendations to the point 
that there does now exist wide areas of agreement on general prin- 
ciples that almost all representatives of Wisconsin farmers approve 
and which will work to everyone’s advantage. 

It is our general feeling that if a dairy program were adopted em- 
bracing these general provisions and recognizing the need for main- 
taining dairy economy in a strong position, that the thousands of 
family farm units in Wisconsin could continue to operate and con- 
tinue to make their important contribution to the overall economy 
that will benefit everyone. The degree of expansion that is going on 
on dairy farms in Wisconsin, without any recognition of responsi- 
bility for producing for a probable dem: ind, necessarily requires care- 
ful planning and consideration ver y soon, 

In our considered judgment the kind of dairy program we need 
could be worked out under a general enabling act such as the Poage 
bill. 

We submit to you that the Family Farm Income Act of 1960 is a 
forward looking and constructive approach to our present problems. 

Mr. Poacr. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Rohde, for what 
we consider to be a very fine statement. 

Mr. Ronpr. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any questions of Mr. Rohde ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I just want to recognize again that Mr. Rohde comes 
from my district. And I want to compliment him on his statement. 

Mr. Srussierrerp. I would like to say that I do not know of any 
freshman member of this committee who would enjoy cheddar cheese 
from Clark County any more. 

Mr. Ronpr. Perhaps we can arrange that. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there any questions! If not, we are obliged to 
you. 

Mr. Ronpe. Thank you again. 

Mr. Poacr. Do any of you gentlemen have any statement that you 
would care to make. 
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STATEMENT OF LINLEY JUERS, DIRECTOR, DAIRY SECTION, 
WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE 


Dr. Jurers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I am di- 
rector of the dairy section of the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture 
Cooperative. I might explain to the Chair and the members that the 
council is an association or federation. It is composed of farm-owned 
cooperatives in the State of Wisconsin. 

My particular responsibility being as an economist with the dairy 
cooperatives particularly. 

I want to comment briefly on some of the conclusions which our 
group has reached over the last couple of years with respect to the 
dairy price support and dairy price problem, generally. 

We have studied this thoroughly and extensively; have had a lot 
of discussions and are quite interested in seeing something done along 
this line. 

Without going into too much detail I want to mention that I was a 
member of the industry committee which participated in formulating 
the policy which Governor Nelson has presented in his statement. 

We support these conclusions generally. I want briefly to go into 
a number of the points which are things that we have particularly con- 
centrated on in discussion within our group. 

First of all, we are convinced that positive steps must be taken to 
adjust the supply of dairy products to demand, if we are going to 
see any improvement in milk prices. 

The membership of the council] at our last annual meeting passed a 
resolution which states in part, and I quote: 

The dairy price support program has been of particular significance to Wis- 
consin dairy farmers. The council recognizes, however, there are certain defi- 
ciencies in what can be obtained by continuation of the program in its present 
form. Both economic and political considerations indicate that some improve- 
ment sould be made toward adapting these programs to meet the longer run 
problem and to deal more effectively and directly with the dairy farmers’ price 
income problem. 

It is recognized by the council that these improvements can, probably, best 
be accomplished by the adoption of a mechanism to more closely adjust milk 
production and marketing to the demand for milk. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the council staff work for the addition of a 
supply adjustment to feature in the present dairy price support program with 
the condition that any marketing quotas or allotments be asked for and made 
applicable to all dairy producers. 

Now a second point I want to make with respect to this last state- 
ment, that it be applicable to all dairy — we feel that there 
should not be any blanket exemptions of small producers and special 
treatment of various so-called deficit milk supply areas. 

I might point out at this juncture in line with the suggestion that 
has been brought forth in the discussion here this morning, we have 
put together some figures as to what the effect would be on the Wis- 
consin dairy industry or the Wisconsin-Minnesota dairy industry, if 
we attempted to solve the surplus problem by taking all of the adjyust- 
ment in this area. And it would come in the neighborhood of cutting 
back between 25 and 50 percent on our manufactured milk production 
which would be a burden on the Wisconsin-Minnesota dairy industry, 
which I do not think it could bear. 
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Secondly, I think a point we should make rather strongly, and I 
thing Mr. Lewis referred to this toward the end of the questioning, 
is that we are not talking about a program which we feel specifically 
meets our needs, but one which we feel has integrity with respect to 
the total dairy price program in the country. We have talked to 
people from other areas about it, the thing we would like to point out 
is that this price problem is not. just a manufacturing milk problem, 
it is the basic price on which all milk prices are based. And if the 
thing is followed through, and the people from particular markets, 
in the fluid milk marketing areas, would analyze this with respect to 
what it would do for them, I think that they would find they would 
gain somewhat more than the Wisconsin producers would from this, 
from two standpoints : 

One, their fluid milk prices are based on the manufactured milk 
prices very definitely. The U.S. Department of Agriculture in the 
Federal order program has a very firm policy in this respect: which 
they are invoking even more positively as of late than they have in 
previous } years. 

And secondly, in addition to their price being a margin over the 
manufactured milk price, they have what they “call supply- demand 
adjusters as another consider ation which influences the price, that is, 
depending upon the utilization and production in the particular 
market. 

So it can work to their advantage if they can limit the surplus 
production in their area. It might “be well to add that many, what 
would be referred to as strictly “fluid milk areas, do have surpluses 
in the magnitude of 30 and 40 percent, which milk is going into pro- 
duction of manufactured dairy products. 

Another point we feel very strongly that if we are going to have a 
program which uses the supply adjustment mechanism to try to gain 
the improvement in price that we are looking for, we would like to 
see primary reliance on this supply adjustment mechanism. 

I am deviating from my statement, in line with some of things 
that have already “been gone over. 

We would prefer not to see too much reliance of the direct pay- 
ments approach in making up part of a specific objective. One of the 
reasons is that we are conscious of the amount of criticism we have 
received with respect to the cost of the dairy program. We feel that 
if there is going to be a reaction against this we would be in better 
position to continue our program if we do not rely on this. This is, 
you might say, a feeling we have. Whether it is justified or not, I do 
not know. 

I think we, also, want to indicate, as Mr. Lewis did, that we feel that 
the Congress has been quite generous with us up to this point. 

Another point we would like to make that we have some appre- 
hension about setting price supports—or goals that are at too high 
or too rigid a level in a price support program. The reason behind 
this is that our knowledge of the price and demand relationship at a 
price level beyond those experienced in recent years is not really very 
good. 

We have had the assumption that there is an inelastic demand for 
milk products, but this is based on research within the range of ob- 
servation we have had within recent years. 
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I might add that most of this experience has been with respect to 
a declining price, particularly during the significant period when we 
have experienced the impact of the substitutes which have substituted 
for some of our manufactured dairy products. 

We have no reservation in saying that we believe that dairy prices 
should be improved, but the type of thing we would favor is a price 
objective within which the manufactured milk price, particular] 
could be moved up gradually and maintain some feel of the market 
as it goes up so that we do not get to the point of going beyond the 
point ‘of diminishing returns and. ending up with diminishing returns 
to producers, rather than an increase. 

We would, also, want to emphasize the point that we feel it is im- 
portant under some types of a supply adjustment program to continue 
the authority for the purchasing of dairy products, that is, a floor 
under the price structure, the primary reason here being the situation 
with respect to nonfat dried milk. This is a product which came into 
eminence during World War II. The production of this product was 
encouraged during the war. In the postwar period we found our- 
selves in a rather heavy surplus position on this product. 

We have considerable confidence that it is going to be an important 
product. It is one for which the market is going to expand. We 
have not yet had the time to develop a market ‘for all of this product. 
If the floor were taken out from under this dairy product altogether 
the milk price at which the supply of butterfat might be in good bal- 
ance, you would find a substantial excess of nonfat dried milk in all 
probability. 

In this instance if we introduced an element of price variability here 
it might upset the development of the future market potential for the 
product. 

One other point that I would like to indicate is that our group has 
discussed the matter of trying to accomplish some of these important 
objectives under the enabling type of legislation and tend to favor this. 

We are quite familiar with how the Marketing Agreements Act has 
worked, and we feel that this is a very good precedent on which to 
base this type of program. 

I was glad to hear the remarks earlier this morning that there may 
not be a strong intent to put a termination date on the Marketing 
Agreements Act as it applies to the Federal order program, because 
we feel that having a termination date on this might jeopardize the 
orderly marketing programs that have been set up over the past. Even 
the knowledge that it was to terminate at some point could create a 
great deal of disorder in some markets. I believe that is all, Mr. Chair- 
man. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. McIntime. I simply wanted to express my appreciation of the 
relationship that I and other members have with Mr. Johnson on the 
Dairy and Poultry Subcommittee, and I have been very much inter- 
ested in your statement. 

In the previous statement some concern was expressed about this 
particular subject to which I address myself. That is, the concern 
that there is a point wherein prices must be in balance with the market 
demand, because if it gets above a figure which fits the market pattern, 
then you do have an opportunity to back off, so that the consumption 
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of dairy products or their production may be fitted into alternatives 
that are available in a number of avenues. 

Would it be the purpose of this attempt to establish production con- 
trols for milk, because that is where it all starts? Also, with regard 
to the use of substitutes; how are you going to handle that situation? 

Dr. Jurers. I think that we would have to anticipate what the pres- 
sures from the substitutes will be. I do not think we are proposing 
that we would impose any restriction on those. We have not given 
direct consideration to that at this point. 

I think we have to have a general awareness that this is one of the 
factors to be considered. 

At this point we are not advocating any such thing. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hacen. I do not mean to be argumentative. I have the highest 
regard for Congressman Johnson’s ability and knowledge of dairy 
problems. You have been associated with the dairy business for quite 
a while 

Dr. Jurrs. For about 3 years directly. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Lewis has outlined the position of Wisconsin dairy 
people. What was the last time that the dairy farmer had a good year, 
that is, in Wisconsin ? 

Dr. Juers. This would be difficult to say when they had a good year. 

Mr. Hacen. Did they ever have a good year ? 

Dr. Juers. I think that the emphasis we have to put on this, Mr. 
Hagen, is this, that the level of income that exists is low. We have to 
look at the future as to what is the expectation. 

As has been mentioned, we are in a relatively low period of surplus 
right now. That is, the surplus is relatively small, but there is an im- 
pending increase in the surplus. The signs are there. The most 
recent U.S. Department of Agriculture reports on the subject indi- 
cate that it has already started. We know the potential is there. 
Thus we have to look at how are we going to face this period in the 
future, and starting from a low income picture whether it has gone 
up by pennies or not. in the period of the previous 7 or 14 years is, 
possibly, of little concern here. The point is that it is low.now, and 
we want to face the future with some prospect of improving it. 

Mr. Hagen. Maybe I could phrase it this way: 

Exclusive of the war years, we all know that dairymen did tremen- 
dously well during the war. 

Mr. Jounson. I was not in Congress at that time, but during the 
war years, instead of our prices going up, the Government held them 
down and paid us a subsidy, instead of letting them go where the 
market would put them. I believe I am correct on that. 

Mr. Hacen. But exclusive of the war years, has there ever been any 
time since 1930 when the Wisconsin dairymen had done well ? 

Dr. Jvers. I do not think so. This is one thing that is significant in 
the resolution that I quoted. We indicate the long-run period. I 
think one of the problems in the past is that there has been too much 
concentration on the short-run nature of the problem that we are 
dealing with. We are only beginning to recognize that it is not a 
short-run problem that will come back into balance, but rather one in 
which there is a long-run one. 
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Mr. Hagen. As a background for this line of inquiry, I recall read- 
ing a book in the late thirties on the farm problem, and at that time 
Wisconsin had more marginal farmers than any State except some 
of those in the deep South. 

So, apparently, they have not had any sustained prosperity out 
there regardless of what the prices have been. 

Then we come to this question, and we are all agreed that in order 
to sustain the working farmer on the farm, he must have a program 
but not one that maintains the competition of every subsistence 
farmer and invites millionaire-type operators in at the other end of 
the spectrum. 

Mr. JOHNSON, You have those out in California. 

Mr. Hagen. They are all over the country. We have created the 
incentives for large operations, and keep people in the business who, 
perhaps, should not. be there. And who gets squeezed? It is the 
farmer in the middle. He does not want to be John Rockefeller, but 
he might want to make $20,000 a year. 

Dr. Jvurers. The point you raise is well taken, I think. You can 
go very deep into this matter of the quotas, but the transferability of 
quotas and so forth as a part of a program can provide the vehicle 
or the allocator which has been lacking in the past and has prevented 
this problem from really solving itself to the extent that it exists. 

There has been mention made previously that a farmer can expand 
by improving his own efficiency, but this does not do much to solve 
the problem “when the man goes out but leaves all of his resources 
which tends to lower the prices, and he is about where he was before. 

If you use the quota mechanism, then as to the resources, you have 
the limitation on the amount that they can sell. This is then con- 
solidated. And for the first time you ‘eg an element of price security 
or price stability for the man who is acquiring this quota to permit 
him to undertake this type of adjustment. The quota can be used 
as a method whereby you move toward this more efficient state of 
technology. 

If you consider the transfer of the quotas, or allotments, or bases, or 
whatever they are going to be called, and if they are freely transfer- 
able, you can expect they will take on arene price as they have in those 
milk markets that already have them. California has them in cer- 
tain products. This dictates that if there is a price on them, those 
most aie to pay would be the ones to acquire them. You would have 
a selective process where the most efficient would collect the quotas. 

The argument whether this will then lead you to corporate farming 
or something along that line might be pursued, but it seems to me that 
much of the faith that we have in the family farm stems from the 
fact that this is an efficient unit, that it could stay in and hold onto 
a large part of the quotas. 

Mr. Hacan. I agree with you. I think that there is a point of di- 
minishing return in size. The problem is in defining a family farm. 
We have family farms that are quite large. 

I think along with the Farm Bureau, for example, we share the 
apprehension that if you get into a completely controlled situation 
you are liable to freeze the fellow who maybe wants to make $10,000 
net off the farm. 
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Dr. Jurrs. The thing that we are seeking here is to use this trans- 
ferable base, and the base excess approach to gaining the supply ad- 
justment. You do not put a flat curb on anybody with respect to his 
goal as to attaining a certain size of unit or actually with respect to 
wit it he might produc e in any given year, although with respect to 
production in a given year you would focus responsibility for ex- 
cessive increases on the “individual who made those increases. 

Mr. Hacan. He has to pay the penalty / 

Dr. Jurers. Correct. 

Mr. Poacr. If there are no further questions, we are very much 
obliged to you. 

Dr. Jurrs. Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. We will hear now from Mr. Affeldt. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL AFFELDT, PRESIDENT, PURE MILK PRODUCTS 
COOPERATIVE 


Mr. Arretpr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Paul Affeldt. Iam a dairy farmer. I am with a bargaining 
organization representing about 15,000 dairy farmers in Wisconsin. 
The name of it is the Pure Milk Products C ooperative. 

I would like to thank the committee, the chairman and the members, 
and especially Congressman Johnson, and our own good Governor 
from Wisconsin, for their interest and w illingness to give me, a dairy 
farmer, the opportunity to appear before this committee, although our 
primary interest is in milk and dairy farmers. 

We have come to realize and are ready and willing to work for and 
to improve the whole agricultural situation. 

I think the statement has been made before this committee, a few 
years ago, that the cost of the school lunch program, the school milk 
program, Public Law 480, perhaps, should be charged to some other 
agency of the Government than the Departmetn of Agriculture and 
that the agricultural situation would not look quite as ‘bad as it does 
today. 

The members of my organization have voted for 2 years now at 
their annual conventions to take quotas, to work for direct payments, 
if they were necessary. We have been down here and testified for the 
last 2 or 3 years in regard to different dairy programs. 

I think that the Congressman from California must realize that the 
farmers in Wisconsin do not have too much in the way of an alterna- 
tive. It is either dairy farming or nothing. We cannot grow raisins 
in Wisconsin, that I know of. We cannot grow oranges. 

They are lucky enough that they are able to put in dairy farms 
and produce milk. Their situation is not as bad as ours. They have 
the mountains on one side, and the Pacifle Ocean on the other side. 
They have a little different problem than we do have in Wisconsin. 

I have some charts here that we h: ave on the financial returns. A 
question was asked about that. That is, the question was asked if the 
farmers in Wisconsin ever did get a good return. 

[ would like to introduce these into the record and not to read 
them. 

Mr. Poacr. They will be included in the record at this point. 
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Financial returns on eastern Wisconsin dairy farms, 1947-58 
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Year | operator and | operator and | products sold 

| family labor | family labor | from dairy 

| (dollars) (index: farms (index: 

| 1947-49 = 100) 1947-49= 100) 
se 
a ig ele AU anes $3, 064 100. 0 | 100 
i ee hc uebadenhe 3, 249 106. 0 | 108 
ie nah balm m weit einen 2, 669 87.1 107 
Pe tas lachutanawahbickacutdeseacae 1, 963 64.1 | 95 
nn ecaauewe 1, 531 50.0 | 87 
ORE RE EE ee eee 1, 489 48.6 | 83 
CCI eel ee Re ee 2, 044 66. 7 | 86 
cee wed eainel 1, 796 58.6 | 88 
NN a a hee caae 1, 372 44.8 | 91 
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Source: ‘‘Farm Costs and Returns, Commercial Family-Operated Farms by Type and Location”’; an. 


nual publication of USDA Agricultural Research Service. 


U.S. average prices paid by farmers, 1947-59 


[Index: 1947-49= 100] 
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U.S. average 
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| interest, production 
| taxes and items 
| farm wage 
| rates 
I sh dah caine dd mentite nb awa abn abspbsngih 100.0 | 100.0 
1961. ..........----------- 3-22-22 nnn ene eee 112.7 | 115.0 
a a tedbiveasesvindnbahkame 114.7 115.5 
ie orn b.55b6sséeewecdesoscccesmesnanccunsnqeesscesoness 111.5 | 106. 6 
ae oc cetanaaed Bis See ekeeaten 112.3 | 106. 2 
NE 6 di sii atnsibintmiambtiimatidanionnbs snidamadaiindeeeeGnen 112.3 | 104.9 
Se Sie endeendibetudusubntushihberensaeesaues 113.9 | 104.9 
BY tab cdavciedeacndddveassetantewdseebssssocbuwasconsencuse 117.5 | 108. 7 
hn. scubnbbbbemeerttechbccmdcogeperaerswEeeeeseendnetdscgnand 117.1 111.3 
i Ps Leelee aebseengahahnkennwen 118.7 112.1 
NG son ic dh ciinonhbntnetdneegwnnshewsocind 119.1 | 112.9 
I ea soon canna bedamniubnakankenalat tira 118.7 112.5 
I ae ec iaendbee 119. 1 112.5 
TL. o- catemmnceaebabadnnn dein cnminbennneuppubaweat 119.5 113 
DE wonadaanaewsnanee Deo a edipaibaleialen wis ebimee cama ae 119.5 112.9 
NG eed dbdechssmBheveanctpeeeethdandedendsdsinss cna | 119.1 112.5 
Cite clin dai e ene ausenibnragkncvaneseuib eae 119.1 | 112.1 
it aa dep sckictheddddawdsahvhewebivws 118.7 | 112.1 
aa cele eaeimenmarieae ies 118.7 111.7 
ch teat dawatgn ib amaducmibadubbatawead 118.3 111.3 
cell od le ach caeteghine Gai 118.7 | 111.3 





| U.S. average 

| price paid by 
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100.0 
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110.8 
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| 118.2 
118.2 
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1 Based on 1) months. 


Source: Computed from data reported in Agricultural Prices, a monthly 


publication of USDA. 
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Farm costs on eastern Wisconsin dairy farms, 1947-58 
{Index: 1947-49= 100] 


FN EEL Tee er er eee ee, tee eee 


Index of Index of total 
prices paid | cost per unit 








Year including | of production 
wages and on dairy 
hired labor farms 

eens 

BD wks wanlddbnnsasGendésncinndddacbeueenaposeshbinbnhhegeshsbohpaddasaes 100 100 
161 eo ccd eeecccwcc cco cccwcecececesenccacewnseccesconewsccescecsseccceoccces 112 108 
BOOB. 5 cnn cccccssccccccccucwcnnceesesanccceccencccwnsaswcerescesscsusesuneutes 116 116 
BOER 6 ocencncncnccescecceccncncccccccenccnsecennccnccnassecccesececoeseseonses | 114 112 
SD ih icestthwsacsagucenedbactdgcuseasies wkebquehundesiwesspeeaahiedas 114 108 
1988 no once meee ween nn ence neces ese ncceenennnescencescccesecesennsesesese 115 107 
len coccccesccngnscounccensesessccedenccccssecsunsasscsounmoaieenennesnanee 115 104 
BET on ccwnccccoescccepecccncscuscwns cocccoccccwswsccsccceccccocousussbsosdcce 119 1ll 
SE tihscnnckencepmapendandpaneptdpokevehenquannsacebieducasduesenseuleesbeel 120 





Source: ‘‘Farm Costs and Returns, Commercial Family-Operated Farms by Type and Location,” 
annual publication of USDA Agricultural Research Service, 

Mr. Arretpr. In 1947 and 1949 when we had a free market, the 
dairy farm family in Wisconsin, that is, in eastern Wisconsin, received 
$3,064 for the labor of himself and his family. 

In 1951 this went to $3,249. 

In 1958 it was $3,372. 

It had dropped from 106 percent of parity down to 44.8 percent 
for the family-type farm. 

We are not looking for a program that is going to take care of 
all of the farmers. 

I believe that you brought out a very good point that we cannot 
take care of all of the farmers. It is not this little man down at the 
bottom that I am worried about any more. It is not the man clear 
up on top, but it is the fellow who is in the middle. He is the fellow 
that is still on the farm, still trying to do a job. He has not gone to 
town and taken a job and working 10 months out of the year to sup- 
plement his income. 

I do not think that we are too worried in his case anymore, other 
than that he is, perhaps, adding to the surplus and, also, hurting 
labor. 

I think that this farmer was forced into going into town and get- 
ting a job. 

As far as town farmers are concerned in Wisconsin, I do not think 
that there are too many of them. There may be a few doctors and 
lawyers that I would not even put in the millionaire class who have 
gone out and purchased farms and have people operating them. I 
do not think we have to worry about them. 

I think any legislation that we have must place a limit on what 
any farm can receive in Government payments. I do feel that we 
are going to be running into a situation like we had in the thirties, 
instead of getting people from the farms that you will see people 
going back to the farms, maybe not to seek out a living as farmers, 
but they are going to be going back and the houses are not going to 
be empty. 

There have been technological advances that have come along in 
dairying in the jast 20 years. Bulk milk has been coming into the 
picture. The farmer is spending from $2,500 to $4,000 to get into 
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bulk milk, trying to get a market. I cannot see where it is just a prob- 
lem for the farmers of Wisconsin. 

It looks to me like it is a problem for all of the dairy farmers, 
T think for years we have been told, “Get together.” I think that the 
farmers in Wi isconsin, at least, are just about as close together as you 
will ever get them in regard to the dairying picture. I think when 
you get t all of the farm groups—and I am leavi ing out none of them— 
to come in and sit down and discuss this thing i in Wisconsin—when 
you can have 35 representatives, such as the Governor has on his com- 
mittee who are covering every phase of dairying from farming right 
on up to the processors, I think that something can be wor ked out. 

Mr. Chairman, we certainly are taking a good long look at your 
bill. We think a lot of it. And the one that Mr. Johnson also intro- 
duced. We are going to be looking at all of them, naturally. I think 
that is the only fair thing to do, so that we can come to a conclusion 
on this—to a compromise. 

So far as the marketing agreement act is concerned, I would like 
to say, certainly, extend it, but I would hesitate to say that we should 
place a date when it would terminate. 

Other than that, I would like to thank each and every one of you 
again. And if Mr. Johnson will just tell me the date that you gen- 
tlemen will sit down and eat cheese, I will see to it that Pure Milk 
Produce will see that you get all of the cheese that you want. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you very much. We appreciate your very fine 
statement. 

We have a quorum call for the Members right now on the floor of 
the House. There will be a meeting of the Dairy Subcommittee 
here at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am very 
proud of the four gentlemen that the Governor of Wisconsin sent 
down. Iam sorry that he could not be here himself. I am very glad 
to have had the gentlemen here with us today. 

Mr. Poace. We are very glad to have had you here. 

The meeting now st: ands adjour ned. 

(W hereupon, at 12:45 p.m. the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES; 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:25 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Representatives Cooley, Poage, Gathings, Abernethy, Al- 
bert, Abbitt, Thompson, Jones, Johnson of Wi isconsin, Jennings, 
Matthews, McGovern, Coad, Breeding, Stubblefield, Hogan, Levering, 
Hoeven, Dague, Belcher, McIntire, ‘Dixon, Smith of Kansas, Quie, 
Short, Mrs. May, Pirnie, ’and Latta. 

Also present: Representatives Smith of Iowa and Moulder. 

Christine S. Gallagher, clerk; Hyde H. Murray, assistant clerk. 

The CHarrmMan. The committee will please be in order. 

Mr. Avsert. I ask unanimous consent on behalf of Mr. Jack Corne- 
lius, of the Oklahoma State Bureau of Agriculture, to file a state- 
ment in connection with the general farm program on behalf of him- 
self and the Honorable J. H. Edmondson, Governor of the State of 
Oklahoma. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection, the request is granted. 

(The statement follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Gov. J. HOWARD EDMONDSON, OF THE STATE OF 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I sincerely appreeiate the op- 
portunity to appear before you in behalf of the farmers and ranchers of Okla- 
homa so that we may do our part in keeping you informed as to the urgent need 
for some kind of a constructive agriculture program. American farmers for 
years have assured the people of this Nation an abundant supply of food so 
dependently that shortage and famine are unknown to the American people. 
Certainly the farmers and ranchers of Oklahoma have done their part in al- 
most every segment of the agricultural economy in achieving this goal. But 
today when our Nation and our State are enjoying some of the best economic con- 
ditions in history, the family farm purchasing power is at a 20-year low. 

Farming today is a skilled business that takes management equal to almost 
any business enterprise. It takes hard work and large capital investment. The 
farmers of Oklahoma receive the poorest rate of return on their investment of 
any businessman in the State, conseuently they have the lowest standard of 
living of any businessman in the State, and make no mistake, they are business- 
men. They have had to be the past 8 years. 

I share the sentiments of the Honorable Jamie Whitten of Mississippi in his 
statement before the National Limestone Institute, and I speak for the farmers 
of Oklahoma. Congressman Whitten said, “I do not think I owe it to a single 
farmer to give him a dime to take care of his land. It is not the obligation 
of the rest of us to give anything to anyone. I do say, however, that we owe 
it to ourselves to see that the farmers’ share of the income dollar is sufficient so 
that he ean do it.” Certainly when only 12 percent of the American people 
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either own or live on the farm, the rest of the 88 percent had better see to 
it the land is taken care of one way or another. After all we have an obliga. 
tion to future generations of this country. 

I realize the magnitude of the farm problem; that there are many, many com- 
plex parts that are not brought home in as much reality as the low income. But 
I believe it is obvious, it has been approached in the wrong manner. For ip- 
stance, farmers have certain fixed costs that have to be met. Cutting his income, 
as seems to be the national administration’s policy for discouraging production, 
does nothing more than encourage the same. Farmers feel they have to earn q 
living regardless of costs or amounts of production. 

I think perhaps this is the real reason we have had such a tremendous drop in 
enrollment in our agriculture colleges of the Nation. For instance, Oklahoma 
State University’s enrollment in the school of agriculture has dropped from 19,2 
percent to 12.3 percent of the total enrollment. Think of it, in just a few short 
years, and this is one of the outstanding universities in the country. 

Gentlemen, our intelligent young men are not interested in educating them- 
selves against a stacked deck, when their future is the investment, they at least 
want a fair return. This low income has not only hurt low income farmers, but 
is having a tremendous impact on large capital operators and for the first time 
in many years the land market is beginning to break, for two main reasons; low 
farm income and abnormally and ridiculously high interest rates. Production 
Credit Association discount rates in Oklahoma are the highest that they have 
ever been, 5 percent, which makes this money cost the farmers at least 7 percent. 

I am sure you have heard this time and time again, and I can assure you asa 
farmer myself, it is every bit true. I have read House Resolution 10355 by Poage 
and others, and although there are a few minor changes I feel should be made, 
I want to say I feel basically it is a good bill and certainly much better than the 
program we are living, or should I say existing, under today. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair recognizes Mr. Coad. 

Mr. Coap. It is my high honor and great privilege to introduce to 
= the leadoff witness and spokesman for the group of Governors 
nere this morning, a Governor from the Middle West, who has been 
profoundly active in the family farm, who was born in the rural 
precincts of Iowa, my Governor, the Governor of the State of Iowa, 
the Honorable Herschel C. Loveless. 

The CuarrmMan. We are delighted to have you here and the others 
appearing with you here this morning. The committee has never had 
so many distinguished witnesses here at one time. 


We will be very glad to hear you now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERSCHEL C. LOVELESS, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF IOWA 


Governor Lovetess. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I wish to say first that all of us in this group of State Governors 
greatly appreciate the opportunity to take part in your current farm 
bill he sarings. We realize that this is a special accommodation in a 
busy session and thus we shall try to keep our presentations as brief 
as possible. We have all prepared statements, but we shall limit our 

oral reading of them to the time that you have available. 

Since our group representation here is ae viewed publicly as 
somewhat unprecedented, perhaps I should begin by offering a few 
words of explanation, This appearance is an outgrowth of conversa- 
tions we have had with one another over the past 6 or 7 months, 
both directly and at interstate conferences. We soon became aware 
that we had a common worry over the deflationary trend in agricul- 
ture and particularly since it began to look as if this trend was pick- 
ing up speed at an alarming rate. 
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We had all taken notice, of course, of the advance Federal estimates 
in November that 1959 U.S. net farm income would be down by 
about $2 billion from 1958. We also were aware that total national 
income met intime was rising by about 7 percent to reach a new record 
of more than $363 billion, thus w idening still further the farmers’ 
disparity. And we were aware that the sharp slump in hog prices and 
the mounting stocks of grain were having an especially severe impact 
on crop and livestock farmers. 

But I don’t think any of us realized how far this deflationary 
trend in agriculture had advanced until we began to get the story 
firsthand this winter from the people affected—the farmers. ‘The 
truth is that many farmers today are hard up and not all because 
of inefficiency or undersized operations. We are again seeing a 
demonstration of the fact that when farm prices keep declining, even 
highly capitalized operators are badly hurt. Even if they don’t go 
broke they begin to dissipate capital to stay in business or make a 
very low return. Worst of all, the situation is ruining or at least dis- 
couraging out of farming the smart young operators we are beginning 
to need so badly as repl: wements for our high proportion of aging 
farm people. 

In Iowa this winter, we have witnessed an unusual number of 
closing-out farm sales over a wide area, a sure sign of financial dis- 
tress. An auctioneer friend says that 90 percent of his sales have 
represented some degree of bank pressure on the operator to liquidate. 
In my travels about the State, I hear that retail sales are off and 
collections are slower, Country bankers tell me their deposits are 
declining while demand for loans is rising. I hear that some banks 
are “bumping” their weaker borrowers to the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

For the first time in many years, in my memory, some landlords 
recently have had trouble finding solvent tenants. On the other 
hand, other farmers are enlarging their operations through the pur- 
chase or rental of additional land. often at questionable cost in money 
and hours of work. 

Unfortunately, I have had no means for getting complete statistics 
with which to document these remarks. But I am quite convinced in 
my own mind that some very rapid and undesirable developments are 
taking place. 

The seriousness of the situation has been obscured from the public 
by out-of-date, even though fairly recent, figures on the financial posi- 
tion of agriculture. 

Less than a month ago, a release by the Department of Agriculture 
announced that farmers’ assets are at an alltime high and that total 
debt owed by farmers represents only 111% percent of these assets. 
However, our farmers at their auctions this winter have been finding 
out that these asset estimates are no longer valid, if indeed they were 
really ever correct. The land market also has begun to slip, due to 
lower farm income and higher interest rates. 

Meantime, a preliminary spot check of our Iowa farmer income _ 
filing for 1959 is showing a very noticeable increase in returns of “ 
pay ment due.” 
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We got the news last week that after covering expenses, farmers jn 
1959 had only 29.6 cents left out of each dollar taken in, the lowest 
retention for any year of record, even including the unforgettable 
depression year of 1932. In Iowa, the falloff in realized net farm in- 
come was 29 percent. 

As I say, these aspects were alarming enough to us as Governors, if 
for no other reason than the threat which a severe farm slump im- 
plies for State revenues. But when we looked ahead, the prospects 
were even more disturbing. 

For one thing, the Department of Agriculture itself was predicting 
a further income drop of about $1 billion in 1960. There seemed 
little likelihood, short of a general weather disaster, that there will 
not be a further pileup of farm commodities in Government hands, 
The livestock outlook was modified by the prospect for a temporary 
adjustment in hog farrowings and egg production. But on feed 
grains, producers were preparing to do the thing that they are always 
inclined to do in a time of f: ling prices; they planned to farm h: arder, 
to plant still more corn. 

In the absence of a Government program to guide production, most 
farmers seemed quietly resigned to a struggle for ever-larger volume, 
even though many of them recognized that this would be no solution 
eventually. 

Some of you may have seen the story in the New York Times maga- 
zine for February 28 which feature d interviews with several J; asper 
County, Iowa, farmers. Their answers were far more eloquent than 
anything I can say here. 


“You've got to build your volume,” said one, “Every year you get less and less 
for what you grow so you've got to build your volume more and more just to 


hold your total income.” Another who already has his hands full figures he 
must soon nearly double his milk cow numbers “just to keep going,” as he 
stated. Still another also felt a compulsion for expanding operations. “T ain't 


really for big farming,’ he was quoted as saying, “I don’t think you've got to 
have a lot of land to make it, but that’s what it’s coming to.” 

Thus, it was, after contemplating these bleak and self-defeating 
prospects for a wasteful and profitless agricultural future, that a num- 
ber of us'met.on March 4 at St. Paul, Minn., to consider the farm leg- 
islative outlook. We agreed that the farm income slump threatens 
the health of our entire economy and that, therefore, comprehensive 
farm legislation must, first of all, provide means for raising farm 
income. We agreed that it should overcome the surplus problem, 
partly by appropriate supply programing and partly by expanded 
and more effective use of available supplies. 

In looking over the various proposals before your committee, it 
was our conclusion that H.R. 10355 and its related numberings, en- 
titled “Family Farm Income Act of 1960,” most nearly met the needs 
as we see them. 

I now propose to comment briefly on the merits of this bill, but as 
I officially represent only the State of Towa, I shall deal mostly with 
reference to how its provisions might be helpful to livestock and feed 
grain producers. 

The first thing that impressed me about this bill was the appro- 
priateness of its expressed purpose. That is, to cut the cost to the 
Government, particularly with respect to the accumulation and han- 
dling of commodities; to make more effective use of our farm abun- 
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dance in noncommercial channels, especially of high-protein foods, 
and to preserve the family farm system, 

Another commendable feature of the bill is its comprehensive char- 
acter. Virtually all farm commodity producers would be provided 
with machinery to tackle their production and marketing problems if 
they wish. Moreover, it would thus become possible to coordinate 
the provisions of various commodity programs so that there was a 
minimum of conflict from one to : another. 

In Iowa, our principal interest at the moment is some means for 
slowing down feed grain production. Note that I said feed grain, 
not cornalone. Our farmers are quite aware that keeping corn acreage 
in line is not enough. We all remember how grain sorghum swept 
the State like a storm in the last years of the acreage : allotment pro- 
oram. I commend the authors of the bill for specifying that the 
feed grains, including wheat for feed, should be treated as a single 
commodity. 

While I endorse the inclusion of the marketing order and marketing 
quota provisions, I believe it will be found that acre age diversion 1s 
still the most practical means for dealing with the feed grain problem. 
Therefore, I have studied most carefully the bill’s title II, entitled 
“Soil-Building Base.” This title has several commendable features. 

First, excepting for special, very limited purposes, the set-aside 
acres Will really be set aside, Second, while Government grain stocks 
may be released as “payment in kind” to compensate the producer for 
making the acreage diversion, such release would be kept somewhat 

below the production potential of these acres. If the proposed rate 
of stocks use is not adequate to finance the necessary acreage diver- 
sion, then supplementary forms of compensation should be considered, 

If we get too close to a bushel-for-bushel stocks release, the adjust- 
ment effort won’t come to much. It must be kept in mind that our 
current output of feed grains is too large for the market, exclusive 
of the amounts annually flowing into storage. To appreciate this 
point, one only has to look at what happened to us on hogs this past 
year when corn consumption wasn’t even quite up to avails ible supplies 
outside Federal holdings. 

Although it could sts and some tightening up to meet the problem of 
substitution for normal purchases, title II—“Distribution of Protein 
Food”—is commendable from the standpoint of livestock producers. 
Many farmers have a feeling that sooner or later, some of our huge 
grain hoard in this country will find its way to feed use. This title 
offers some protection against such an eventuality and by the same 
token lays the basis for possibly working off some of the Federal 
supplies without undue injury to the livestock industry. 

[ wish to add a word of caution at this point, however. Go easy 
on legislation that might open the bins too generously. We are al- 
ready. poised for trouble in the cattle business, with a record number 
on farms and ranches. We may be a little way out of the woods on 
hogs later this year but unless something is done about grains we'll 
soon be back in again. It is very unfortunate that new legislation 
may not be passed in time to affect 1960 feed grain plantings. 

[ note that the objective under the marketing quota section is fair 
price or the equivalent of 100 percent of parity as defined in present 
law. Wisely, I think, the bill is not rigid on methods or the time 
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period during which this goal should be approached. The main thing 
is to get on the road soon and to keep going. 

I have always been strong on producer participation and respon- 
sibility in farm programs. "Therefore, I am inclined to view favor- 
ably the provision that program proposals under the marketing 
quota section should first be worked up by a producer-elected com- 
mittee with the agreement of the Secretary of Agriculture and then 
submitted for at least a two-thirds approval by all eligible producers, 

The bill is certainly emphatic on one point—the 1 various provisions 
shall not result in Government acquisition or storage of any agri- 
cultural commodities. This seems to foreclose on the further use of 
nonrecourse commodity loans, or at least the use of such loans at a 
level that would deserve the word “support.” I wonder if it would 
not be possible to provide some kind of assistance, however, which 
would at least help farmers avoid marketing gluts. 

I note the limitations on expenditures which may be committed 
under individual commodity programs. I suggest ‘that these may 
prove upon analysis to be a little too restrictive in some cases. How- 
ever, I hesitate to make a definite evaluation because of the adminis- 
trative leeway provided for determining adjustment targets, which 
in turn would influence the extent to which resulting ms arket returns 
may approach the fair price objective. 

Let me conclude by assuring you most earnestly that we are here 
out of a deep mutual concern over what is h: appening to agriculture 
in our respective States and a feeling of urgency with respect to cor- 
rective legislation. 

I thank you for your attention. 

It is not contained in the manuscript, the section dealing with the 
volume of sales as it applies to feed grains, much of this does not 
enter the gates of the sale area, or, rather, it is fed. So, possibly, the 
value of the crop commodity might be indicated. 

I thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Governor Loveless, for 
your splendidly prepared and presented statement. I am sure that 
your thoughts and views will be carefully considered by the members 
of this committee. 

Our next witness is Governor Williams of the State of Michigan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Governor Wiitrams. Thank you very much, Chairman Cooley, 
and members of the committee. 

First of all, I would like to express my appreciation, as well as that 
of all of the other Governors here for your courtesy in giving us 
this hearing. 

Our agricultural distress is something which concerns all of the 
States of the Midwest. I do want to congratulate this committee on 
the concern that it has shown this morning. 

In order to conserve time, rather than to read my statement, I beg 
leave to have this submitted for the record along ‘with the annexes, 
and I would like to make just a few oral remarks. 
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The CHarrman. Without objection, your entire prepared state- 
ment will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Hon. G. Mennen Williams, Governor 
of Michigan, follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Gov. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first of all permit me to ex- 
press my appreciation and that of my fellow Midwest Governors for the op- 
portunity of appearing before you. The Governors of the Midwest States are 
sincerely concerned with the plight of our agricultural economies and we are 
convinced that favorable action is desperately needed and needed without 
delay. 

The situation of the farmer in our Midwest States has been so bad for so 
long that out of sheer desperation we presumed to undertake the joint action 
on which we are now embarked. Your giving us a hearing demonstrates your 
interest in helping to alleviate this unfortunate situation. We are grateful to 
you on our own behalf and on behalf of the people whom we represent. 

As you know, I am Governor of Michigan, one of the most industrialized 
States of the entire Nation. We stand sixth in the amount of value added in 
manufacturing and third in value added per production worker and value per 
man-hour. 

Our industrial expansion continues apace. 

Last year we stood third in the Nation in industrial construction. 

While Michigan stands 10th or better as producer of each of America’s 20 most 
important crops, and while Michigan stands first or nearly first in the production 
of a number of specialties, I do not pretend to come here as a farm expert. 

However, the farm problem is so acute one certainly doesn’t need to be a farm 
expert to recognize that something drastic has to be done. What’s more, one 
doesn’t have to be an agricultural expert to know that what has been happening 
over the last few years has been driving farmers to desperation. What has 
been happening to the family-size farmer and independent farmer is on the 
record in the statistics. It is there to be seen and heard by any normally per- 
ceptive person who comes in contact with farm people as every Governor must 
come in contact with the various people who make up his State. 

Before I venture into any specifics about the Poage bill, which has the general 
support of Governors from the Midwest, I want to qualify myself with you as 
having some right to be taking of your time. 

In the unlikely possibility that you have forgotten it, what started things 
rolling and gave dramatic punctuation to our economic crises in the early thirties 
was the reaction of farmers to the attempted foreclosures of mortgages on their 
land. It was the pitchfork, and now and the farmer’s shotgun, that first drove 
home to the Nation that things weren’t as they should be. Industrial unemploy- 
ment followed in the wake of farm distress. 

All of this is not to cast any aspersions on the farmer, because I know them 
personally as honest, God-fearing, peaceable people who want to mind their own 
business and have other people mind theirs. But because of intolerable condi- 
tions vear after year, with income returns bearing no relationship to their heavy 
labor, and for all too many of them with no income at all or even loss of savings, 
with conditions like this, I have seen these same church-going, quiet, easy people 
so aroused to action to protect their farms and their families. 

In short, within the last few years, I have seen Michigan farmers erupt into 
milk strikes marked by physical violence. Police patrolling was necessary to 
contain the violence. I have had calls from a legislator who also is a dairy 
farmer asking for police protection to take the milk from his farm to the receiv- 
ing station. 

This was because angry neighbors threatened bodily harm to any who scabbed 
on the strike. Police had to patrol the roads because farmers in swarms of cars 
sought to intercept milk convoys to dump the milk or overturn the vehicles. 

This is not a pretty picture. But this was not the work of hoodlums or thugs. 
It was simply the good people of the farm community, driven to desperation by 
an economy which was forcing them relentlessly to the wall. 

So while I am not a farmer or a farm expert, I know from actual experience 
the impact of the farm depression on our agricultural community. 
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Let me put it another way. You don’t even have to get any nearer to the 
farms than to the factories manufacturing farm implements to know that our 
farmers haven’t been just cultivating beds of roses. Not so long ago, I had the 
Democratic members of the legislature to my house for a general briefing session 
on my program, which included a couple of farm bills. A new city legislator 
popped up and asked why we had to worry about any of the farmers who 
didn’t do us any good any way. A legislative leader, who happened to be a union 
man, silenced him. 

The union man said he serviced a number of factories for the union. He 
noticed that employment was down in one that manufactured farm equipment 
parts. He asked the local union president why it was down, and was quickly 
told that the company wasn’t selling enough farm equipment to have need for 
the parts. As a consequence the farm depression was throwing workers out of 
work. 

So, while I am the Governor of an industrial State, I’m far from insulated 
from the problems of the farmers. I have not only heard them from the farmers 
and read the statistics, but I’ve seen the farmers driven to extreme measures, 
And I have seen the impact on the industrial community of the farmer’s lack 
of income. 

Now for a look at the figures. 

This past weekend the U.S. Department of Agriculture reported that farm 
income during 1959 averaged $1,892 in Michigan, a drop of 12 percent from 1958. 

The following figures show yearly income averages over 20 years for farmers 
as compared with production workers. Farm income averages are from reports 
of Michigan State University based on records of Michigan farmers maintained 
under the supervision of farm management specialists at the university. The 
farms reporting are larger and more prosperous than the average in the State. 
The complete reports are appended to these remarks and I offer them for inser- 
tion in the record. 

The income averages of production workers are based upon estimates by 
the Michigan Employment Security Commission. 


Income Income 

Year Farm of pro- Year Farm of pro- 

income duction income duction 

workers workers 
1938 $571 $1, 247 | ee ee aS $1, 815 $2, 903 
1939 780 | b POMRIOOOD! cee ae 2, 688 3, 424 
1940 787 | LOT MON ose Sees cae 3, 782 3, 503 
1941 | 1, 675 | UI AEE ne os sncricamacsen 2, 926 3, 741 
1942 2, 303 2,210 |} 1953 at 2, 447 4, 245 
1943 1. 900 | ROM SOR See oes. 1, 755 4 040 
1944__ 2, 406 ET a ee 993 4, 647 
1945. 2, 483 BN SN on mint rnaecaupipen meri 2, 646 4, 464 
ROR tte 3, 374 OS. i ea TS SER 2, 360 | 4, 589 
1947. ee 3, 486 “yo TB ho iesemmnepen eRe 3, 426 | 4) 386 

NN eases ag 2. 405 2, 895 1959 oe a 3, 


014 5, 109 





The farm income figure for 1959 is computed by applying to the 1958 average 
reported by the MSU study the 12-percent drop referred to above. 

During the 10-year period between 1947 and 1957 farmers included in the 
MSU report substantially increased their investments. The average invested in 
1947 was nearly $21,000. In 1957 the average was over $50,000. During the 
same period costs on these same farms rose sharply. The prices paid index 
registered a 56-point increase, from approximately 230 to 286. This index is 
based upon a price level for the years 1910-14 of 100. Significantly the index 
of prices received went in the opposite direction down from 287 to 224. The 
result is that the parity ratio for that period fell 41 points, marking a sharp 
decline in the purchasing power of farmers in the study. 

Livestock and livestock products make up 57 percent of Michigan agriculture. 
Twenty-seven percent comes from dairy products. In 1958 the average price for 
fluid milk was $4.10 per 100 pounds. At the same time production costs were 
$5.50 per 100 pounds. This amount is computed on the basis of the farmer’s own 
labor cost at $1.50 an hour. Dairy sales thus yield the farmer a net average loss 
of $1.40 per 100 pounds of milk. If the farmer were to accept $1 per hour for 
his labor this loss is cut to 70 cents, still a highly unprofitable operation. 
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These are, of course, just statistics, but they are also indexes of the desperate 
straits in which farmers find themselves which produce reactions to which I 
have referred earlier. They accent the need for farsighted farm legislation 
which will preserve the family farm and the independent farm and which will 
assure to farmers their fair share of the national income. H.R. 10855, intro- 
duced by Congressman Poage presents Congress an opportunity to go a long 
way in meeting this goal. I will not attempt to comment on all phases of the 
measure, but I would like to refer to some aspects which have special interest 
to Michigan farmers. 

One of the handicaps suffered by producers is the unfavorable bargaining 
position they occupy in negotiating prices with processors and distributors. 
This is especially true of producers of perishable commodities. Some of our 
Michigan producers have developed marketing organizations which have sub- 
stantially improved their position. Others have developed storage techniques 
which permit them to move their commodities when prices and consumer de- 
mand prove favorable thereby improving their bargaining position. There are 
still others, however, who still are subject to the whims of processors and dis- 
tributors in price negotiations. By providing for the establishment of standards 
governing the negotiation of contractual agreements part I, title II, of H.R. 
10355 assures bargaining rights to producers. 

Title II makes an important change in the surplus disposal program. I am 
sure that other Governors are as dissatisfied as I am over the manner in which 
the Secretary of Agriculture has administered this program. The removal of the 
program from the Department of Agriculture and placing of it in the Depart- 
ment of Heatlh, Education, and Welfare may bring much needed improvement. 
I hope, however, that Congress will also accept the proposal of Senator Philip A. 
Hart from Michigan that a food stamp plan be made mandatory and for the 
immediate commencement of a pilot plan. Provision is made for such a step in 
S. 2920 which Senator Hart has introduced. 

Michigan does not rank as one of the top wheat producing States. However 
we are a major producer of Soft White Winter wheat. Seventy-five percent of 
our wheat production is of this type. As you know, this commodity is not in 
surplus. Its production is limited to States in the Great Lakes area and it is 
used mainly for pastry flours. The prospect that provision for producer- 
inspired stabilization orders under part II of title I will assure more realistic 
production controls is a promising feature of H.R. 10355. Of course we would 
prefer an outright exception of this kind of wheat. 

Thrift and hard work have been the American farmer’s principal tool against 
adversity since the days of the frontier. All of us know that these character- 
istics are still his prime asset. The legislation which Congress is asked to 
enact is not intended to be a substitute for what the farmer will do with his 
own hands. But our modern economy subjects the welfare of our cultivators 
of the soil to many other influences. At most, legislative enactments strive to 
offset the imbalances which are the result of these other influences. ~I sincerely 
hope that the committee will give favorable consideration to H.R. 10355. 


[Reprinted from the Quarterly Bulletin of the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Michigan State University, Bast Lansing, vol. 42, No. 2, pp. 287-309, November 1959] 


CHANGES IN FARMING, 1947-57 as SHOWN BY MICHIGAN FarRM AccouNT RECORDS 
(By Myron P. Kelsey,’ Agricultural Economics Department) 


Farmers are continually making changes in the organization and operation of 
their farms. Except for 1951-52 the period from 1947 to 1957 has been one of 
gradually declining farm prices and continually increasing costs. This has put 
tremendous pressure upon farmers to adjust their operations to meet the “‘cost- 
price squeeze.” 

Results from individual farms throughout Michigan have been obtained from 
farmers keeping farm records in cooperation with their county cooperative exten- 
sion service offices and the Agricultural Economics Department of MSU. These 





1J. Doneth, C. Beer, L. Brown, E. Elwood, R. Hartwig, L. Kyle, W. Vincent, and 
R. Wheeler are coworkers in this project. Appreciation should be expressed to the county 
agents and cooperating farmers for their contributions which provided the data for this 
article. 
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records provide a basis for studying the physical and financial changes made 
in farm organization and operation. This article brings together information 
from the annual reports for the years 1947 through 1957. The information pre- 
sents the farm price situation in the State during this period, the physical and 
financial changes on all farm account farms, and the 11-year averages for each 
of the type-of-farming areas. 


THE PRICE SITUATION 


The index of prices received by farmers in Michigan continued a general up- 
ward trend from 1941 into 1948, when the index averaged 289. Then, with the 
exception of 1951 and 1952, prices generally declined, but leveled out at about 
226 in 1955, 1956, and 1957. Over the 11-year period, 1947-57, there has been a 
range in the prices-received index of 63 points. This is a smaller variation in 
prices received than in either of the two preceding decades. At the same time, 
it must be recognized that price changes now have a much greater dollar infiv- 
ence on net earnings than formerly. 

The index of prices paid by farmers was lower in 1947 than for any of the 
years since. The prices-paid index generally continued to rise throughout the 
period to register an increase of 56 points. The trend of the respective prices- 
paid and prices-received indexes was roughly opposite. 

The parity ratio, which is the percentage that the index of prices received is 
of prices paid, tended to decline over the 1l-year period. The parity ratio was 
at an alltime high of 117 in 1947, and except for a small increase in 1951 
fell steadily throughout the period to register a decrease of 41 points. Thus 
the period was one of declining purchasing power for farmers. 


CHANGES ON ALL FARM IN THE PROJECT 


Annual reports have been published for each type-of-farming area, presenting 
information from the farm account records kept in conjunction with Michigan 
State University. A summary of the average results of all the areas also igs 
published each year in the Experiment Station Quarterly Bulletin. These an- 
nual averages for the 11 years, 1947-57, are brought together in this article 
to indicate the physical and financial changes which have taken place on the 
farms in this project. 

The total number of farms included in the State summaries (during the 
period) ranged from 501 to 912. While about 300 of the farmers kept records 
continuously throughout the period, it should be noted that during the decade 
many discontinued and many were added. In other words, the figures presented 
are the average of all farmers keeping records in the project and not identical 
farmers. For most items, however, the figures appear to give a fairly accurate 
indication of the trends. 

PHYSICAL CHANGES 


Several important changes in farming have taken place in the period from 
1947 through 1957. The farms in this project have been larger than most, 
averaging 193 acres in 1947 (table 1). By 1957, the farms of cooperators 
averaged 259 acres, or an increase of 34 percent. The average acreage of 
tillable land per farm at the end of this period was 40 percent greater than on 
the farms included in 1947. 

The relative importance of the different crops grown on these farms alsu 
changed. The average percentage of the tillable acres in the various crops for 
the first 3 years was compared with the last 3 years of the period. There 
Was an increase of 8 percent in the total acreage of hay. This included a 26- 
percent increase in alfalfa with a 4-percent decline in other hay. The acreage 
of corn increased 28 percent, while the acreage of wheat declined 54 percent 
and miscellaneous crops 20 percent. 


CROP YIELDS 


Crop yields showed a general upward tendency with considerable year to year 
variation. Corn showed the most increase in yield, the average of the last 3 
years being 35 percent above the first three. A crop-yield index was calculated 
based on the yields of the five crops shown, using the average yields from the 
10 years as 100 percent. If the average crop yield of the first 3 years is com- 
pared with the last 3 years of the period, it shows an increase of 28 percent. 
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LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


Changes in livestock production on these farms have been more striking than 
those in crops. For instance, in 1947, 27 animal units were kept per farm, but 
in 1957 this had increased to 42, a gain of 56 percent or 5 percent per year 
(table 1). A smaller percentage of the farmers had hogs, sheep, poultry and 
dairy cows on their farms in 1957 than in 1947 but the average sizes of herds 
and flocks were considerably larger. Farmers are becoming more specialized 
by decreasing the number of enterprises on each farm and increasing the size 
of those they maintain. Information on the production per cow, per sow, and 
per ewe Was not as complete as would be desired to show this change. Accord- 
ing to rough calculations, average production per cow increased 2 percent a 
year, and the pigs per litter and lambs per ewe less than 1 percent per year. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION PER FARM 


We have seen that in 1957 farms were larger than in 1947, that yields of crops 
were higher, that more livestock was kept and that livestock production rates 
were higher. What has been the result of these changes on total production 
per farm? One way of measuring change in total production per farm is to 
take the gross income and adjust it to a constant price level. On this basis the 
total production per farm in 1957 was about 104 percent greater than in 1947, 
or an increase in total production of better than 9 percent per year. This is an 
amazing increase. 

The labor force to operate the farms averaged 1.7 man-equivalents in 1947 
and 1.6 in 1957 (table 1). This consists of 12 months by the farm operator, 
about 4 months by his family and 4 months of hired help. Therefore, the out- 
put or production of farm products per man increased at a rate of about 10 
percent per year which was slightly faster than the rate of increase in output 
per farm. 

FINANCIAL CHANGES 


Not only were there changes in the physical organization and production of 
the farms, but with the price changes already discussed, there were very sig- 
nificant changes on the financial side of the farm business. The average total 
investment in the farm (not constant prices) increased from $20,997 in 1947 
to $50,043 in 1957, or an increase of more than 12 percent per year (table 1). 
Even this does not indicate the full amount of the change because the value of 
many assets—such as the land, buildings, and breeding stock—were not in- 
creased in the books as prices rose. An opinion survey conducted with the 
cooperators in 1957 indicated that our book real estate values were probably at 
least a third under market values. 

GROSS INCOME 


7 


Gross income per farm rose from $9,432 in 1947 to $15,525 in 1957 (table 1). 
Livestock and livestock products provided 70 percent of the gross income on 
these farms during 1947-49 and 73 percent during the last 3 years of the period. 
Crop sales accounted for about 26 percent of the total during the first 3 years 
and 21 percent in the last 3. 

Gross income per tillable acre fluctuated a great deal during the period. 
Average gross income per acre was $66 for the first 3 years compared with $79 
for the last 3 years. The increased physical output per acre, therefore, more 
than offset the decline in prices received. 


FARM OPERATING EXPENSE 


The expense of operating these farms, exclusive of a charge for the operator’s 
labor and interest on the investment, increased from $4,958 in 1947 to $10,687 
in 1957. Of this $5,729 increase, over 40 percent was due to higher machinery 
expense, which almost tripled over the period. Improvement expense and taxes 
also increased more than three times. Crop expense was twice as great and 
labor and feed each increased about 50 percent. 
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Since there was an increase in the size of the farms, the comparison does not 
reflect changes per tillable acre (table 1). Total expenses, including a charge 
for the operator’s labor, averaged about $47 per tillable acre in 1947 and $68 per 
tillable acre in 1957. This was an increase of 45 percent or more than twice the 
percentage increase in gross income per acre. On a per acre basis, machinery 
and improvement expense and taxes more than doubled from 1947 to 1957. 
Crop expense was 50 percent higher and labor and feed bought only slightly 
higher. Associated with these increases was a marked change in the relative 
importance of the various items of expense. In 1947, labor—including hired, 
family, and operator—made up 39 percent of the total expense. By 1957, this 
had declined to 28 percent. Feed purchases also declined, from 19 to 14 percent. 
On the other hand, machinery expenses increased from 18 percent to 27 percent 
of the total. Improvements, crop expenses, and taxes also increased slightly in 
relative importance. 

NET FARM INCOME 


Perhaps the most interesting question is what happened to net returns during 
this period? One measure of net returns is the operator’s labor income. This 
is the amount that is left of the gross income after deducting (a) total operating 
expenses, including depreciation on buildings and machinery, (6) a charge for 
unpaid family labor, and (c) interest at 5 percent on the farm investment. It 
is the farmer’s return for his labor and management. 

In 1947, these farmers had an average labor income of $3,486 (table 1). The 
average labor income declined for 2 years, then rose to a peak in 1951 of 
$3,782. The earnings figure then declined sharply each year to a low of $993 in 
1955 but recovered in 1956 and 1957 to about the same ievel as in 1953 of about 
$2,500. Over this period farm expenses have been steadily rising with gross in- 
come varying considerably from year to year. This resulted in wide variations 
in farmers’ average net earnings. 


CHANGES BY TYPE-OF-FARMING AREAS 


The preceding discussion and information has related entirely to the average 
figures for all farmers in the State who cooperated in the project, regardless of 
where located and the type of farming followed. However, there are differences 
in the structure of changes within the type-of-farming areas. Tables 2 through 
11 give data comparable to that presented for the entire State for each type-of- 
farming area. The data for some areas of similar characteristics have been 
combined. 
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[Reprinted from the Quarterly Bulletin of the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, vol, 42, No. 2, pp. 276-286, Nevember 1959] 


MICHIGAN FARM BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1958 
(By Myron P. Kelsey,! Agricultural Economics Department) 


The earnings of a sample of Michigan farmers improved considerably in 1958 
over the previous year (table 1). Eight out of 10 type-of-farming areas. ip 
Michigan showed an increase in earnings with only areas 10 and 9-12-14 show- 
ing a decrease (table 4). These two regions had severe droughts during the 
summer of 1958 which severely reduced the yield and quality of crops. 

This information was obtained from the farm records of 862 farmers through- 
out the State. These farm accounts were kept as a part of the cooperative 
extension service program of each county. The records were summarized under 
the supervision of farm management specialists in the Agricultural Economics 
Department at Michigan State University. 


FARM EARNINGS 


The earnings, represented by labor income, are shown in table 1 for the last 
30 years, the length of time the project has been operating in Michigan. Labor 
income is the return to the farmer for his labor and management. It is eal- 
culated by deducting from the gross income all cash operating expenses, depre- 
ciation, family labor (other than the operator), and 5 percent interest on invest- 
ment in farm operation. 

Another way of showing the financial condition of farmers is by classifying 
them into earning groups. In such a breakdown, 15 percent of the 862 farmers 
went in the red in 1958; that is, they had a return to their labor and manage 
ment of zero or less (table 2). Eight percent had a labor income from $1 to 
$1,000, and 77 percent had more than $1,000. 

These figures reveal, in a general way, what is taking place on Michigan farms, 
but they do not represent the average farmer. The farmers keeping accounts 
generally have larger farms than the average of all Michigan farms and. as 
a group they are considered better than average operators. All the farmers 
used a standardized bookkeeping procedure and had their farm businesses sum- 
marized at the university. The earning figures between various years may not 
be entirely comparable, since the sample of farms changes slightly from year 
to year. 


TABLE 1.—Earnings on farm accounting farms in Michigan, by years: 1929-58 


Year Labor Year Labor 
income income 
1929 st : ee . $585 || 1945_- (bbs Rie dapndnnqenemneas $2, 483 
5 —263 || 1946 ; achialnenm edo sduconatiae 3, 374 
1931 a : | —676 || 1947 jaatiotnate ail 3, 486 
1932. ee ; — 595. |} 1948. pian 2, 735 
1933 249 1949 a es — 1,815 
1934 565 1950 ae : 2, 688 
1935. . 764 || 1951 i - ‘ 3, 782 
1936_ | 1,318 || 1952 eamens i 2, 926 
1937 569 || 1953 ‘ cm 2, 447 
1938 571 || 1954 : 1, 755 
1939 . | 780 || 1955 993 
1940. : 787 1956 er ‘ : 2, 646 
1941. 1,675 || 1957 2, 300 
1942 2, 303 || 1958 3, 426 
1943 heal 1, 900 
1944.___ cee - > aa 2, 406 30-year average (1929-58) 1, 722 





1J. Doneth, C. Beer, L. Brown, E. Plwood, R. Hartwig, L. Kyle, W. Vincent, and 
R. Wheeler are coworkers in this project. Appreciation should be expressed to the county 
agents and cooperating farmers for their contributions which provided the data for this 
article. 
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The charge for family labor, the inventory values for feed and crops and for 
nonbreeding livestock are changed each year in an attempt to keep the data in 
line with current conditions. Relatively fixed values are used for land, im- 
provements, and breeding stock. Real estate values listed in the account books 
are estimated to be about 60 percent of the sale value. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Gross income on these aecounting farms has increased very rapidly since 
1955 to the highest figure ever of $18,283 in 1958. Expenses, also the highest 
ever, increased $1,517 in 1958. This was better than one-half of the $2,758 
increase in gross income. Thus, net earnings showed improvement. Farm in- 
comes increased over 1957, due to good livestock prices and excellent yields in 
most areas of the State. All items of expenses showed increases. 

The financial summary on a cash basis for 1958 is shown in table 4. Cash 
income, cash expenses, inventory changes, and an earnings summary are shown 
for all account farms and also for each of the type-of-farming areas in the 
State. 

Physical changes have also occurred on the farms (table 5). Since 1949, 
the number of total acres per farm has increased 31 percent and the number of 
tillable acres 38 percent. The amount of livestock maintained per farm has in- 
ereased 31 percent, while the labor force has remained relatively stable. The 
amount of work accomplished, as measured by work units per man, has gone 
up 39 percent in the 10-year period. 


TABLE 2.—Percentage and distribution of labor incomes, 1929-58 


| Farms in each labor income. group 














Period Total 
| number of $0orless | $1 to $1.000 $1,000 and 
farms | (pereent) (percent) over 
| (pereent) 

e ~ | ——_—__—— 
1929-33, 5-year average tet ahdD cbdadem | 750 | 58 | 33 9 
1934-38, 5-year average eacabias 1, 050 16 | 53 31 
BR sian ne ; ees ices 1, 346 14 | 54 32 
1940___- Z os le 1, 263 12 | 55 33 
1940. ._. shes . 1, 041 | 5 | 27 68 
1942... : . . inate tania S 1, 160 2 | 18 80 
1943 ade ‘ 1, 097 8 | 24 68 
1944. . i _ e 1,031 5 18 | 77 
1945. . ‘: ‘ ; 980 6 17 77 
1946... .- . —— 838 | 4 9 87 
1947 aoe ‘ S eeenie [ 830 | 5 II | 84 
1048 _- 846 | 8 | 15 77 
1949 ; 912 | 9 16 + 75 
1950... ; 826 | ul 17 z: 
1951 ; f 685 | 7 9 | 84 
1952 551 13 11 | 76 
1953 p a 501 20 14 | 66 
1954 ay 545 25 18 | 57 
1955 539 34 17 49 
1956 : 526 17 11 | 72 
1957 881 22 12 | 66 
1958 862 15 8 | 77 

30-year average (1929-58)_____...._- 865 14 21 65 


a = — SSS 
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TABLE 3.—Comparison of gross income, expenses, and labor income on accounting 
farms in Michigan, 1953-58 








Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1958 
Income: 
SN ieincudhinbiadlnatiidvitistinnisinadasienecisicbed $3, 143 $3, 643 $2, 521 $3, 600 $3, 956 
BE PD cdincctsnasmncscecqeccu 5, 676 4, 994 5, 476 6, 840 8, 247 
Nl eke inna dina aichiciphteeesiie mis 1, 055 1, 438 1, 514 1, 745 2, 988 
ee eel ee ee ea 1, 038 1, 049 620 903 1, 320 
Poultry and eggs.....................- 1, 131 946 1, 125 868 782 
Nari itink dc ntthaidlaaaeecbiekimeks 113 131 100 = 102 














ER OUND. a bind wciccsstuban 8, 326 9, 291 9, 222 10, 186 12, 204 
Net farm income...........--------- | 4,119| 3,608| 2871| 4,609| 4838| 6079 
Interest on investment at 5 percent....... 1, 672 1, 853 1, 878 2, 023 2, 478 2, 653 
Re I i ecbtinnaciseetinn 2, 447 1, 755 993 2, 646 2, 360 3, 426 


i 





TYPE-OF-FARMING AREA INFORMATION 


The previous figures and information are an average of all account farms 
throughout the State, exclusive of the specialized fruit farms in the 1957 and 
1958 figures. In addition to State average figures, tables 6, 7, 8, and 9 give 
information for the type-of-farming districts in the State. Some areas have 
been combined, so that the data are presented by districts rather than by each 
individual type-of-farming area. 

The data presented include a financial summary; the kinds of crops grown, 
crop yields, and the percent of tillable land in each crop; the kinds, amounts, 
and returns of livestock; and the various expenses and their relationship to 
each other. 

The data for areas 3 and 11 were divided into two groups, specialized fruit- 
vegetable farms and diversified farms. On the specialized farms, net incomes 
for 1958 were about the same as for 1957; being $5,480 and $5,330 per farm, re- 
spectively. The yields of most fruit and vegetable crops were up slightly over 
1957, but prices, except for tart cherries and strawberries, were generally lower. 
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TaBLeE 5.—Comparison of size of farm and amount of work, on Michigan farm 
account farms, 1953-58 











Item 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Number of farms_-...- 501.0 545. 0 539. 0 526. 0 881.0 862. 0 
Total acres....-- 224. 0 230. 0 234. 0 245.0 259. 0 263. 0 
Tillable acres. -- 160.0 | 166. 0 167.0 178.0 188.0 194. 0 
Animal units 36. 4 37.5 38.0 39. 7 42.5 54.0 
Man-work units 389. 0 | 409.0 411.0 451.0 465.0 546. 0 
Number of men.. 1. 6.0 | 1.7.0 1. 7.0 1.6.0 1.6.0 1.7.0 
Works units per man-_- | 230.0 | 243.0 258. 0 271.0 290. 0 320. 0 
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Governor Wiiu1ams. While Michigan stands 10th or better in the 
20 most important agricultural crop States, and with a widely diversi- 
fied agriculture in specialties, in fruit and horticulture, Michigan, of 
course, is known primarily as an industrial State, and I would ike to 
speak in that capacity, because we in Michigan know that our in- 

ustrial capacity and plant cannot be healthy so long as the agricul- 
tural economy is ill. And we in Michigan have felt the impact of the 
illness of the agricultural economy. I just want to give you a few 
instances. 

First of all, as all of you know, I am well acquainted with the law- 
abiding, peaceful, God-fearing nature of our American farmer. And 
within the last couple of years we have had in Michigan violence and 
the eruption of milk strikes, because our God-fearing farmers have 
been pushed to desperation by the low prices in agriculture. 

I have seen these men get out on the picket line. They have thrown 
rocks. They have caused such distress to their neighbors that we have 
had special requests for police. We have had to have our State police 
patrol the roads so that swarms of cars would not get out to let the 
milk out on the roads or to overturn cars. 

I do not say this to discourage the farmer. I merely point this out 
to show that some of our very best citizens have been so driven to 
desperation that they have done things that they otherwise never 
would have done. 

Let me give you one other anecdote which, I think, indicates our 
situation. 

A few years ago I had all of my Democratic legislators in to brief 
them on the program. I started talking about farm relief. One of the 
new city members said, “Why are we worried about these farmers, 
anyway?! None of them vote for us.” 

That is not quite true, but that is what he said. 

Well, before I could answer, our leader who happens to be a UAW 
union man got up and said this, “I happen to service a number of 
factories, and I went into one where many of the men were unem- 
ployed. And I asked, ‘What is the matter?’ And the president of 
the local union said to me this: that they made some small pieces for 
agricultural equipment, and because the farmers were not making a 
decent living they were not able to buy agricultural equipment. And 
as a consequence there were hundreds of workers off the job.” 

Again, I give this little incident merely to show that our industrial 
State of Michigan is tremendously concerned with the health of agri- 
culture, because if the farmer is not making a decent living our 
workers will not have their jobs. 

Now to be more specific, so far as specifics are concerned, let me 
point out to you that just recently the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported that the average Michigan farmer earned $1,892 a year. 
This, of course, is a substandard rate of living. And I would like to 
give a comparison with some of the other citizens of our State. — 

Appended to my statement are some studies from our Michigan 
State University on Agriculture from farmers who have kept records. 
These farmers, of course, have a better standard of living than most 
farmers. They happen to have larger farms. And, of course, the 
farmer who is keeping books, generally, is a little more up on his 
job than the rest of them. 
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I checked these figures and found that over the last 10 years, from 

1949 to 1958, the average income—that is—the labor income was 
2,482. 

; During that same period of time the production workers in the 
factories were making $3,994. 

In other words, the production workers were making better than 
half again as much as the farmer. 

Well now, this is not what we want in our United States. We 
want all of our —_ to have the same opportunity to earn a decent 
living. And these figures, of course, hide real distress, because even 
in this economically better off group of farmers, in the period of 1954 
to 1958, 22.5 percent either made no income or lost money on their 
agricultural work, and an additional 13 percent earned from zero to 
$1,000. In other words, better than a third of these high grade 
farmers were earning less than $1,000. 

My friends, I merely point this out to indicate that this kind of 
economic distress is something which is of tremendous concern, even 
in such a great industrial State as Michigan. 

As a consequence I am very happy as the Governor of the State of 
Michigan to join with my fellow governors, from the more agri- 
cultural States in the Midwest, to waeees this principle as contained 
in the Poage bill, which we think will be helpful to our agriculture 
which, as I have already pointed out, is highly diversified. 

I am going to avoid any special comments. I have some in my 
statement. But I do want to point out that we believe strongly that 
we are not utilizing to the best advantage much of our agriculture 
production. And we are in favor of what you are trying to do in title 
II, to make the so-called surplus, which we call “opportunity foods” 
available to more people. 

I just want to say in behalf of our Senator, Senator Hart, he has 
a bil which I think would be helpful to be appended to yours, in 
the course of its transmission. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Governor Williams. 

Mr. Drxon. Could I ask a question ? 

The Cuarrman. I would prefer if you would defer any questions. 
These gentlemen will stay here as long as the circumstances will per- 
mit them to stay. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Johnson of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Jounson. It gives me great pleasure to introduce the Governor 
of Wisconsin. I have know him for a good many years. 

We had the pleasure of having the Governor’s agricultural secre- 
tary here last week and he testified in fine manner before this 
committee. 

I am happy to have Governor Nelson with us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GAYLORD A. NELSON, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Governor Netson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
as stated by Congressman Johnson, your committee was kind enough 
to permit my agricultural coordinator to appear before this committee 
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for 2 hours on March 7, at which time he presented a comprehensive 
statement on the pending legislation. 


So I would ask permission of the chairman simply to make a 
remark or two and send to the committee a further report of the Goy- 
ernor’s Dairy Marketing Committee prepared by professors at the 
University of Wisconsin, on a national dairy marketing plan, which 
would be able to operate within the enabling legislation contemplated 
under the principles in Mr. Poage’s bill, and that of Mr. Johnson, Mr 
Kastenmeier, and others. This plan drafted by the agricultural 
economist at the University of Wisconsin as to a dairy plan was 
prepared over a period of about 8 months, and when Mr. Lewis was 
here on March 7, he did not have a copy of this plan, so I will submit 
it for the record, and if you feel that it has any value, you may desire 
to print it in the minutes, and I would be very happy to have you 
do so. ~ 

I join with the rest of the Governors in endorsing the principle 
contained in the pending Poage bill, and that of Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Kastenmeier, and want again to thank you for permitting my 
agricultural coordinator to be here before you for 2 hours a week 
ago. I do not want to impose any further upon your time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for the statement. And the 
report referred to, together with your statement, will be included in 
the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of the Honorable Gaylord A. Nelson, 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin, and the report of the Governor's 
Dairy Marketing Committee follow :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY GAYLORD A. NELSON, GOVERNOR OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I appreciate your courtesy 
in giving the Governors of our group of agricultural States the opportunity to 
present to you our views on the need for enactment of farm legislation in the 
present session of Congress. 

The persistent decline of farm income during the past several years is one 
of the most serious economic problems facing Wisconsin. It has brought hard- 
ship to many farm families. It had adversely affected the prosperity of farm 
trading communities and industries which depend upon farm income. It 
has aggravated the financial problems of local and county governments and 
the State government itself. It is a serious drag upon the economic progress 
of our entire midwestern region. 

The present farm programs, operated in accordance with present policies, 
have failed. 

They have failed to protect the farmers—the decline of farm income testifies 
to that. 

They have failed to secure a solution to the farm surplus problem—the 
surplus today is several times as great as in any previous period in our history. 
On the one hand, present policies have failed to protect farmers from the 
price-depressing effects of production in excess of market demands. On the 
other hand, they have failed to make constructive use of abundant food supplies, 
which remain piled up in our warehouses while millions of people are hungry 
throughout much of the world. 

And they have failed to protect the Government and the public from enormous, 
unprecedented costs. The total expenditures of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture during the past 7 years has reached $31 billion—more than the total of 
all the expenditures of all the Secretaries of Agriculture since the Department 
was created 97 years ago. 

Continuation of present policies is intolerable. The administration is now 
proposing further weakening of farm price and income protections. It is pro- 
posing that price support levels be reduced by 10 to 25 percent each year below 
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average market prices. This can léad to no other result than further severe 
declines in farm income, further economic strangulation of rural business com- 
munities, further hardship and inequity for millions of farm families. 

Mr. Chairman, I join with the Governors of nine other midwestern agricultural 
States in urging that your committee, and the Congress of the United States, 
enact a comprehensive farm bill along the lines of the bills introduced by Mr. 
Poage, together with Mr. Johnson and Mr. Kastenmeier of my State, and several 
other Congressmen. 

In an earlier statement to this committee last week I specified two amend- 
ments which I believe should be adopted in order to make these bills meet the 
needs of Wisconsin dairy farmers. I also outlined the national dairy plan which 
we have developed in Wisconsin, through the cooperation of our university agri- 
cultural economists, dairy industry specialists, and farm leaders. Robert G. 
Lewis of my staff, and three representatives of major Wisconsin dairy farmers’ 
organizations, discussed this proposal in detail with your committee at that time, 

I will not repeat at this time my discussion of the dairy plan I have proposed. 
However, I believe members of your committee and other Members of Congress 
may find the discussion of this program, contained in the report by our Wiscon- 
sin Dairy Marketing Committee, of interest and value. Therefore I request that 
the sections of the report dealing with national dairy programs be printed in 
the record of these hearings, following my remarks. 

I support the Poage bill, with the amendments I have suggested, as the kind 
of general enabling legislation which I believe will give our dairy farmers an 
opportunity to work with dairy farmers throughout the Nation to develop an 
effective and satisfactory national program to raise dairy farmers’ incomes. 
| believe this is a satisfactory approach to solving the farm problem, It clearly 
establishes general policy guidelines consistent with the public interest. Within 
these guidelines, it places the responsibility for developing details of programs 
for each commodity where it belongs—upon the producers of those commodities. 


REPORT ON THE DAIRY PROBLEM AND NATIONAL PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM OF THE 
GOVERNOR’S DAarry MARKETING COMMITTEE, WISCONSIN * 


Ill. THE DAIRY PROBLEM 


The general level of dairy farmer incomes is low. Dairy prices and incomes 
are not keeping pace with the general level of prices and incomes in the rest of 
our economy. These are economic facts which are demonstrable for dairy farm- 
ers as a group, even though individual exceptions to the rule may be found. 

The income problem of dairy farmers rests partly on (a) the low level and 
instability of farm milk prices and partly on (0) the whole complex of forces 
which affect the ability of individual dairy farmers to employ the right kinds 
and amounts of resources for efficient, large-scale milk production. Thus, a 
reasonably effective solution to the dairy price problem may still leave a large 
number of dairy farmers with inadequate incomes becausé of their resource prob- 
lem. In this sense, and for other reasons, better milk prices will bring only a 
partial solution to the dairy income problem. However, this should not be 
taken to mean that effective action on the price front would be unimportant, for, 
on the contrary, improved milk prices would bring widespread benefit to a ma- 
jority of milk producers. 

The low level of returns among dairy farmers may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to a series of data for commercial, family-operated dairy farms in western 
Wisconsin (table 1). 

These data indicate the relatively low level of typical dairy farmer incomes 
and, when compared with the level and trend of family incomes in the entire 
economy, point up the widening gap which has been occurring. Thus, the dis- 
satisfaction of Wisconsin dairy farmers with the low returns for their efforts 
and with the relative decline in those returns which represents a failure to 
share fairly in the Nation's economic growth, rests on a solid foundation. 


‘Members of the committee: Marvin A. Schaars, chairman, Department of Agricultural 
Economics: Harold EB. Calbert, associate professor, dairy and food industry; Hugh L. 
Cook, professor, agricultural economics; Truman Graf, associate professor, agricultural 
economics: Harlow W. Halvorson, professor, agricultural economics ; Willard F. Mueller, 
associate professor, agricultural economics ; William C, Winder, associate professor, dairy 
and food industry ; Rudolph K. Froker, consultant, dean, College of Agriculture, Univer: 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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TasLe 1.—Selected changes in western Wisconsin dairy farms and U.S. personal 
incomes, 1950-58 
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Western Wisconsin dairy farms U.S. ave 
Fi | , famil s 
Year ; sonal 2. 
| Landin All cattle Return to before Fed. 
farm ! per farm, | operator and | eral income 
Jan. 11 family labor ! taxes 2 
TS 
| Acres Dollars Dolla 
a 138 24.0 1, 899 . 140 
a to  oned 139 24.5 2, 747 4, 900 
a 139 25.1 2, 852 5, 120 
RR ire ies cdi ena cea dagnenwie 141 26.3 2,212 5, 930 
(ste RR eG ae ee ae 142 27.4 1, 493 5, 360 
TNE ne Oo a 145 27.7 1, 553 5, 640 
ae Pi i 149 28. 2 2, 033 5, 950 
ONS reg ie He a Raa 152 28.5 2, 040 6, 200 
OO re LOA keh cedae monies 155 28.9 1, 997 6,200 
1U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
2U.S. Department of Commerce. 


While the dairy price level problem has many facets, much of it originates 
out of the persistent imbalance between the supply of and the demand for milk— 
in which since 1953 there has been a persistent excess of milk, selling at prices 
which dairy farmers considered nowhere near reasonable in relation to cost and 
needed income. In 1953, milk production took a big leap forward and in most 
years since then has continued to expand. 

The growth of milk production in the face of persistently unsatisfactory milk 
prices may seem unreasonable and difficult to understand. It is true that in 
response to low milk prices many farmers have stopped producing milk and 
shifted into other farm enterprises. There has been a great exodus of farmers 
and their families from agriculture generally because of what appeared to be 
better opportunities elsewhere. In dairying, along with the reduced number of 
dairy farms, there has been a large reduction in number of dairy cows. Yet 
milk production has continued to increase. 

Important changes in the utilization of milk have occurred during the last 
30 years. Aggregate milk production has increased by approximately 26 billion 
pounds since 1930. There has been a gradual decline in both: production per 
capita and domestic civilian per capita consumption of milk fat during this 
period. Per capita disappearance of milk fat declined from 32.1 pounds in 1930 
to 26.4 pounds per capita in 1958. On the other hand, production per capita of 
milk solids-not-fat has declined from 75.3 to 65.8 per capita, but at the same 
time domestic civilian per capita consumption has increased from 38.5 to 47.6 
pounds per capita (table 2). Thus when one is considering the changes in de 
mand for and consumption of milk, the picture is a rather complex one. 


TABLE 2.—Per capita production and consumption of milk fat and milk solids-not- 
fat, United States, selected years, 1930-58 * 














Milk fat | Milk solids-not-fat ? 
Year | Domestic | Domestic 
Production | civilian dis- | Production | civilian con- 
per capita appearance per capita | sumption per 
per capita capita 
| | 
sanidanesiiag sie Etna tenielbpeedocimtmenetetiel ——| 
| Pounds Pounds Pounds | Pounds 
iene 32.8 32. 1 75.3 | 38.5 
a ilseibuisiniicaeneiiod 32.2 | 31.6 73.3 | 38.6 
teria Gr ee eo ee 33.5 32.5 | 76.0 | 40.8 
rn a epee 34.3 31.6 | 77.6 | 48.7 
ac mi 30. 6 29.4 69.6 | 45.9 
ee eS. os oc eueeeenan 28.7 | 27.3 67.1 47.9 
i isa 28. 6 27.1 67.1 | 48.5 
eet 28. 5 26.3 | 67.3 | 47.7 
I a ha eu ceaenes 27.8 26. 4 | 65.8 | 47.6 








1 Based on U.S. Department of Agriculture data, 
2 The difference between production and consumption per capita of solids-not-fat is explained largely by 
the large volume of exports and the volume of skim milk not marketed by farmers. 
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One of the most disturbing trends in consumption of dairy products in recent: 
years has been the decline in consumption of milk fat, largely reflected in reduced 


per capita consumption of butter. It should be noted that consumption of all 


fat has not been reduced. The reduction in consumption of milk fat has been 
largely replaced by increased consumption of fats of vegetable origin. 

The changes in milk marketings have also been rather complex and this makes 
it difficult to appraise the consumption pattern. Since 1930 farmers have greatly 
reduced the volume of milk marketed by them directly to consumers or shipped 
as farm separated cream. During the same period they have stepped up whole 
milk deliveries. For example, on a per capita basis whole milk deliveries by 
farmers have increased from 356 pounds in 1940 to 571.1 in 1958. During the 
same period milk and cream retailed by farmers or shipped to plants as farm 
separated cream decreased from 295.8 pounds to 76.1 pounds per capita. When 
these two diverse trends are combined, there has been little net change in the 
amount of milk per capita reaching the marketing system since 1940, except for 
a modest increase during the war years. During thé same period, however, the 
milk utilization on farms declined from 175.5 per capita in 1940 to 72.1 in 1958. 
(table 3). Thus it can be seen that the decline in per capita production of all 
milk mainly reflects the reduction in milk utilized on farms since the amount of 
milk per capita reaching the marketing system has remained essentially constant. 
However, it should also be noted that the important decline in per capita market- 
ing of milk in the form of farm separated cream in a sense reflects an increase 
in milk marketings since the shift to marketing whole milk includes marketing 
the nonfat component which was formerly separated on the farm and usually 
fed to livestock. 


TasLE 3.—Milk production and utilization per capita, United States, selected 
years, 1930-58 * 


[Milk equivalent—fat solids basis—pounds per capita) 


























| Retailed by Total in 
| Total Delivered | farmersand | combined Total 
Year production to plants shipped to milk and utilization 
| on farms as whole  |plants as farm cream on farms 
milk separated marketings 
cream 

Tir. ssi hascaesapnsmse elelinmesmnasansaltaibasiial anata 
1930... -.-- ‘ ssa! 812.9 280.0 | 331.3 | 611.3 | 201.6 
ts Snene . onel 794.4 | 279. 8 310.4 | 590. 2 204. 2 
RS tse . 828. 2 | 356. 9 295.8 | 652.7 | 175. 5 
ee biwssaebeenel 856. 5 | 492.7 | 210. 5 | 703, 2 153. 4 
1950... -- + : 768. 6 489. 2 | 159. 2 648.3 | 120.3 
aera 744.9 549.3 | 105. 8 | 655, 2 | 89.7 
1956. .-- ee 745.9 566.9 | 100, 5 | 661.5 | 84. 4 
Eibecs<< a aut 735. 6 574.6 | 83.0 | 657. 6 | 78.0 
1968... . - - conevbuns 719. 3 | 571.1 | 76.1 | 647.2 | 72.1 





' Based on U.S. Department of Agriculture data. 


The explanation for the postwar expansion in milk production lies in the 
technological revolution taking place in agriculture generally including dairy- 
ing. Specifically, so far as dairying is concerned, the adoption of new techniques 
in production of feed for livestock has provided the initial impetus for larger 
milk production. Milk production rests on its feed supply and great strides have 
been made in expanding this. But even more than this, significant improvements 
have been made in utilizing the basic feed supply. Dairy cows have become 
increasingly capable of converting larger amounts of feed into milk. Conse- 
quently, farmers have not had to enlarge the size of their herds at a rate com- 
parable with the increase in feed supplies in order to produce larger amounts 
of milk. Artificial insemination, better feeding practices, herd management, 
and enlarged herd size have all played their part in this process. Very important 
however, is the fact that this process has far from run its course. It has been 
estimated that by 1965 we could supply our national milk needs with half our 
present number of dairy farms and probably 20 percent fewer cows if practices 
followed on good dairy farms were followed generally. 

The demand for milk is also growing. This growth in national demand is 
made up of several components, the most important of which are based on popu- 
lation growth and consumer disposable income. Population, the most important, 

53045—60—pt. 1——-30 
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is increasing at about 3 million persons each year or slightly less than 2 percept 
per year, The growth in per capita incomes adds a small but uncertain amount 
to the demand for milk each year. At our current relatively high levels of jn- 
come, this factor is less important than it was when incomes were low—like 
years of the depression. With the rising trend in incomes, it appears that dairy 
farmers will share in a smaller and smaller part of these increases in incomes, 
For the future, then (barring widespread depression or war), growth of popu- 
lation will be by far the main factor giving rise to expanded demand for mijk 
and most of its products. 

The prices at which the national milk supply moves into consumption vary, of 
course, depending on many factors such as type of product, location, grade, 
amount of service provided with sale, container, season, and many other factors. 
We might classify milk marketings into two groups depending on whether the 
products are fluid milk products or nonfluid products. 

Primarily because of location and public health reasons, milk which is eligible 
for fluid market use is so graded usually by local health authorities. During the 
postwar period there has been a significant widening in the relationship of 
prices for milk eligible for fluid market use as compared with manufacturing 
grade milk. Even though milk prices in both markets tend to move up and 
down together by roughly similar amounts, there has been a progressive im- 
provement in the relative prices of milk eligible for fluid market use (see 
table 4). 

During the postwar period important steps were taken te improve the quality 
of Wisconsin milk and to qualify it for consumption in fluid markets. Significant 
increases in the amount of such milk were made. But in addition, a substan- 
tial share of the ungraded milk in Wisconsin now is of sufficiently high quality 
that it could qualify as eligible for fluid markets. But there simply are not 
enough consumers located sufficiently near Wisconsin to provide a_ profitable 
market for this milk supply. Thus, Wisconsin dairy farmers are not par- 
ticipating as fully as they would like in the premiums paid for milk used in 
fluid consumption. 


TABLE 4.—Prices received by farmers for milk eligible for fluid market and milk 
of manufacturing grade, United States, 1948-58 


[Dollars per hundredweight! 


| 
| 


| Fluid market 
Eligible for | Manufactur- | premium dif- 

Year fluid market | ing grade | ference col- 
| umn minus 

column 2 


1948 $5. 34 $4. 23 $1.11 
1949 ‘ 4.55 3. 10 1. 45 
1950__- 4. 36 3. 16 1,2 
1951 5. 02 3. 85 1.37 
1952 5.31 1.06 1. 2! 
1953 4.82 3. 48 1.34 
1954 4.45 3.14 1.31 
1955 +. 50 3.15 1, 35 
1956__- +. (4 3. 25 1,39 
1957 4.75 3, 27 1.48 
1958 4. 65 3. 16 1,49 


Source: The Dairy Situation, U.S. Department of Agriculture, February 1959, p. 27 
IV. EXISTING PROGRAMS AFFECTING THE MARKETING AND PRICING OF MILK WITH 
SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Before considering new programs to deal with the marketing and pricing prob- 
lems of the dairy industry, the programs that are now in operation will be ex- 
amined as to their operations and accomplishments as well as to their possible 
improvements. The national price support program and the Federal milk mar- 
keting order programs were basically designed to deal with short-run imbal- 
ances between supplies and demand, to achieve equity, or to preserve and main- 
tain competition. They were not designed to keep average prices at satisfactory 
levels over longrun periods of time while supplies were continually outrunning 
demand. The State’s program of advertising and promoting the sale of dairy 
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products was born in the depression years of the midthirties, but this program 
presumably was conceived as a continuing one, for it has received financial sup- 
port from legislatures in good as well as low income years for farmers. The 
farm price of milk is affected directly by the first two programs and only indi- 
rectly by the third one mentioned. 

A. The national price support program 

What it is—lIn order to stabilize the farm price of milk and butterfat, the 
Federal Government conducts a dairy support program. Under this program 
market purchases of dairy products are made by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration at prices specified in advance of the marketing year. The present pro- 
gram is based on legislation contained in the Agricultural Act of 1949. In this 
act support for prices of milk and butterfat is mandatory at such level between 
7 and 90 percent of parity as will assure an adequate supply. 

Bach year a price support level for milk and butterfat is announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture within the 75 and 95 percent of parity limits prescribed 
by Congress. These announced price support objectives constitute the goal of 
the dairy program for the coming marketing year beginning April I. To assist 
in achieving prices to farmers for milk and butterfat at the announced or higher 
level, the Secretary then specifies prices at which the CCC will purchase certain 
manufactured dairy products. These products are usually butter, nonfat dry 
milk solids and American cheese—the major outlets for milk not consumed in 
fluid form. The opportunity for plants to sell such products to CCC tends to 
keep farm prices for milk and butterfat from falling below the price support 
level when supply-demand conditions are unfavorable. It is assumed that con- 
fining price support purchases to the major manufactured products will support 
the entire dairy price structure since processing facilities to handle milk diverted 
to such uses are available in adequate supply in most areas. 


Tanre 5.—U.S8. population, total farm milk production and CCC purchases of milk 
fat and solids-not-fat, 1947-58 


Quantity of milk solids 
evntained in CCC _pur- 


U.S. Total chases as a percent of pro- 
Year population farm milk duction 
April 1 1 gwodwetlowy bi tees 


Milk fat | Solid$-not-fat 


Billion 
Million pounds Percent Percent 

1947 143. 5 116. 8 | 0 | 1.0 
1048 146.1 | 112.7 0 0 

1949 148. 6 116. 1 2.2 3.0 
1950 151. 1 116.6 3.0 3.5 
1951 153. 7 1147 O-« 0.5 
1962 156. 4 | .7 0.3 | 0.5 
1953 159.0 2 8.2 | 6.0 
1954 161.8 1 | 7.3 6.5 
1955 164. 6 1 3.8 5.2 
1956 ‘ 167. 5 5 | 4.0 6.9 
1957 . 170. 5 9 4.5 | 7.6 
1958 - i 173 .2 3.7 8.2 





a 


Inasmuch as CCC purchases were necessary: to maintain milk and butterfat 
prices’ at or slightly above 75 percent of parity in recent years, the Secretary 
of Agriculture has concluded that supplies were more than adequate and higher 
supports inconsistent with the law. The data in table 5 portray the growth of 
surplus milk production in the United States at prevailing prices. It should be 
noted that prices for milk and butterfat received by farmers declined signficantly 
during this period. The price-support program has placed a floor under farm 
ers’ prices for manufacturing milk and only on rare occasions have national 
average market prices for a year been below the support objectives specified 
under the support program. 

Its accomplishments and shortcomings.—The present program, in spite of a 
level of price support which many farmers have regarded as inadequate, has 
made a substantial contribution to the maintenance of dairy prices and incomes. 
In 1953-54, for example, price-support purchases amourted to over 8 pe cent 
of the fat in milk. It has been estimated that milk prices to farmers would 
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have had to be reduced by a third in that year to move total production through 
commercial markets into consumption. In the absence of price-support pur- 
chases of dairy products, but with 1958-59 production and market demand it 
has been estimated that the price of manufacturing milk would be about $2.38 
a hundred pounds, or 80 cents below the 1958-59 average of $3.18. Prices lower 
by these amounts indeed would have caused even more widespread distress 
among dairy farmers. 

The support program, by permitting the CCC to maintain standing offers to 
purchase butter, nonfat dry milk, and American cheese, has made it possible to. 
maintain prices in fluid milk markets while carrying on unlimited disposal of 
surpluses in the manufactured product markets. In addition, milk ordinarily 
used in other manufactured products could be diverted into butter, powder, or 
cheese when supplies increased and prices weakened. Thus the support pro- 
gram has tended to insulate the entire dairy price structure from the full impact 
of excessive supplies. 

The surplus, which has varied mostly from 4 to 8 percent in recent years at 
prices then prevailing, is relatively small compared with surpluses of wheat 
and corn. But in spite of its small size, its price depressing effects are substan- 
tial due to the inelastic demand for milk. But even more important, its per- 
sistence even at relatively low milk prices, and viewed in a context of continuing 
increases in production, casts serious doubt on the adequacy of our present 
dairy price-support program to deal with the problems looming ahead. 

Under circumstances in which markets are threatened by temporary gluts, 
and where price-support objectives are modest, the present type of program is 
a relatively efficient one. Under such circumstances it has only limited unde- 
sirable effects on the marketing system. It relies on the existing structure of 
competition to insure that the benefits of price-support activity flow back to 
farmers. 

While the causes of recent increased milk production are many and complex 
in their interrelations, higher prices do encourage dairy farmers to expand out- 
put. Since the present program includes no device for limiting the expansion 
of production (except as the level of supports may do so) it helps to generate 
additional supplies of milk and in this way may contribute to the cost of the 
price-support program. However, it is likely that the rapid adoption of new 
production technology by farmers is the major factor in increased milk output. 
Furthermore, the intensive surplus disposal efforts of recent years have tended 
to obscure the magnitude of the surplus problem. 

Our present program rests on an implicit assumption that the surplus is tem- 
porary, and that products accumulated for 1 or perhaps 2 years may be disposed 
of through commercial markets in the following year or so. Persistent accumu- 
lations under the price-support program have forced a great expansion in export 
and domestic relief programs along with other noncommercial disposal. But 
with little prospect of more than a temporary respite in surplus purchases and 
the continuing need for congressional appropriations to refinance the CCC, 
serious doubts are being voiced about all farm programs, including the dairy 
program. 

It seems obvious that our present national dairy price-support program {is 
inadequate to deal on a longrun basis with the type of problem dairy farmers 
have been facing in the recent past and are likely to face in the foreseeable 
future. Its major inadequacy lies in the fact that this program includes no 
provisions for control of supply so that an effective limit may be placed on the 
rate of expansion of milk output. 

What are some of the alternatives ?—At the present time, dairy farmers have 
several possible alternative courses which they might choose. They should be 
familiar with the probable consequences as well as the merits and shortcomings 
of each of them. Some farmers might prefer the gradual elimination of the 
price-support program or, what amounts to the same thing, price supports at 
much reduced levels. Others might prefer to have the present program con- 
tinue unchanged for as long as possible. Still others might wish to take posi- 
tive action (with all that is implied by this) to bring about higher levels of 
milk prices to farmers. 

The first alternative, approximating conditions of relatively free production 
and marketing of dairy products, would have serious price consequences for 
dairymen. A recent report’ indicates that if this course were followed for all 


2“Report From the U.S. Department of Agriculture and a Statement From the Land- 
Grant Colleges IRM-—1 Advisory Committee on Farm Price and Income Projections, 
1960-65": S. Doc. No. 77, 86th Cong., 2d sess., Washington, D.C., 1960. 
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farm products except tobacco and existing excess storage stocks were liquidated 
in an orderly way over the next 7 to 10 years, realized net income to agriculture 
by 1965 would drop about 46 percent below the 1955 level. A typical dairy farm 
in western Wisconsin, in spite of a probable 30-percent increase in production, 
might expect a 13-percent decline in net cash farm income by 1965. The social 
costs of Such a course would be very large indeed. 

The second alternative of maintaining the current price support program un- 
changed is probably not a feasible alternative. While some dairy farmers might 
prefer this, it must be recognized that there is increasing belief by the public 
that the large costs to the Treasury of present farm programs should not con- 
tinue. Thus the mounting public objection to continued large expenditures may 
mean that even though dairy farmers might prefer to continue the present pro- 
gram, the public may not permit this alternative. At best, it seems likely that in 
the face of such public pressure and in view of the prospective continued in- 
creases in milk production, further reductions in the level of price supports 
would occur. 

The third alternative—taking positive steps to bring about higher milk prices 
at reduced cost to Government—may have many serious economic, social and 
political implications. Much of the discussion which follows deals with con- 
sideration of this alternative. It is our belief that it may be only by following 
this course can farmers have much hope of substantially improved milk prices 
in the foreseeable future. However, farmers should be fully aware of all the 
implications of following this alternative before making a decision on this matter. 

Without presenting a comprehensive review of the several alternative pro- 
grams Which have been widely discussed by dairy farmers and their leaders in 
the last 10 years, it is probably true that they all suffer from a common short- 
coming. This is their failure to include adequate provisions for controlling milk 
supplies. There has been a slow realization of the persistent tendency of milk 
supplies to be in excess of demand at reasonable prices. 

Thus, one of the most fundamental changes necessary to improve the general 
level of dairy prices and incomes is that of developing some positive and effective 
mechanism within our democratic framework to gear the growth of production 
of milk to the growth of demand. This is a national problem which must be 
dealt with on a national basis. Wisconsin dairy farmers would be greatly 
affected by such a program and should be well represented in the development 
and application of such a program if it is undertaken. 

During the last 20 years dairy farmers have considered several alternatives 
to the present price support program. Among these the major ones have been: 
(a) a direct payments program, and (b) a self-help program. 

a. The direct payments approach.—Under a direct payments program milk 
prices would be free to fall to whatever level necessary in order to move current 
production into channels of distribution and consumption. Any differences 
between average prices realized by farmers and some “fair” price (derived by 
an acceptable procedure, probably using parity indices) would be ntade up by 
direct payments to milk producers. This approach would avoid the criticism 
of raising prices to consumers and thus curtailing milk consumption. The costs 
of the program would be obvious in the amount of the direct payments and ad- 
ministrative costs. This would be unlike the present program which results 
in both somewhat higher prices to consumers and increased congressional ap- 
propriations to refinance CCC for losses on disposal of surplus commodities. 

One weakness of direct payments proposals is the fact that they have not 
included adequate provision for limiting supplies to a level which could be 
supported at low cost. In addition, dairy farmers probably have a sound basis 
for believing the direct payment program, resting as it does upon an annual 
appropriation from the Congress, would be too risky an approach to the problem. 

b. A self-help program.—Dissatisfaction with the existing price support pro- 
gram led to the proposal that dairy farmers undertake a so-called self-help 
program. Under this program it was proposed that fees be assessed against 
dairy farmers to finance disposal of surplus production. An organization of 
dairy farmers would establish broad general policies and administer the pro- 
gram, including the setting of price support levels. 

Congress received several bills incorporating this plan during the last several 
sessions but these bills failed to be reported out of committee. This suggests that 
Congress was unwilling to grant to dairy farmers the strong powers needed 
to do the job. Furthermore, responsible persons who examined this program 
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in detail were of the opinion that the measures proposed for limiting the output 
of milk would not be sufficiently effective. 

It seems to follow, therefore, that any effective dairy program must necessarily 
employ government assistance in some form. Furthermore, it seems likely that 
actual administration of a dairy program having national scope and strong 
powers will probably have to be administered by some branch of the Federa] 
Government. However, it is also likely that Congress would not give support 
to any proposal which did not receive strong support from the dairy farmers 
generally, perhaps in the form of a referendum. 

ec. Some alternative methods to control supplies —During the last 30 years 
dairy farmers, from time to time, have given consideration to various devices 
for controlling supplies of milk. During the early 1930’s, at a time when the 
original Agricultural Adjustment Act was being developed, it was proposed that 
some form of production or supply control be applied to milk. This proposal 
never received widespread favorable Support and did not become law, 

The alternative methods suggested for controlling production or supplies have 
included the following : 

1. Limits on the number of dairy cows: 

2. Milk production or marketing bases ; 

3. Federal Government purchase of cull dairy cows ; 

4. Limitations on the quality of milk marketed. 

Limits suggested on number of dairy cows or on the expansion in herd size 
have been proposed from time to time. This proposal is analogous to the use 
of acreage allotments in the basic crops. Drawing on the experience from the 
use of acreage allotments, one must conclude that a cow limitation would prob- 
ably be ineffective since dairy farmers would feed their cows and manage their 
heards in a way which would result in increased milk output from the limited 
number of cows just as farmers have tended to add more fertilizer on their 
allotted acres to bring higher yields per acre. Another of the major difficulties 
with this device rests upon the fact that new producers, often young farmers, 
would have difficulty in gaining access to a market. However, this problem 
characterizes most supply control proposals. 

The use of production or marketing bases has been a longstanding device 
in the dairy industry where attempts to level the seasonality in production 
have been made. In addition, it has been used from time to time in a number 
of fluid milk markets throughout the Nation to keep local fluid milk supplies 
in check. For the most part, these bases have been tied to particular farms 
or herds. Such a program has not been seriously considered on a national basis. 
During the early 1930's, the producers on the Chicago fluid milk market carried 
on a base program which permitted relatively easy transfer. of bases for a fee 
by the organization. This program was later discontinued. The essential point, 
however, is that production or market bases are and have been rather common- 
place in the marketing of fluid milk throughout the United States. 

With the transfer of farms, due to death, retirement, or other reasons, some 
rules must be established for transferring bases. The usual procedure has been 
for an organization, say, a cooperative, to establish its own rules on this matter. 
Waiting lists of applicants have often been maintained. It is obvious, of 
course, that favoritism and uneconomic factors may enter into the decision 
as to whom, among the waiting producers, should be granted entry to the 
market. 

The suggested program of purchasing cull dairy cattle might have temporary 
supply reducing effects. Again it must be noted that one of the longstanding 
recommendations of production specialists for increasing farm output is that 
of culling low-producing cows. It is likely that a cull dairy cow program 
would, after a few years, result in increased rather than reduced production, 
since farmers would add more rapidly to their stock of high-producing dairy 
cows. 

The suggestion has been made a number of times that the supply problem of 
the dairy industry could be solved if low-quality milk could be prohibited from 
access to market. This would involve the grading of milk and diversion of low- 
quality production to noncompeting uses. Naturally producers of higher quality 
milk would have less objection to this than other producers. With the gradual 
improvement in the conditions of production and processing, it is unlikely that 
a substantial volume of Wisconsin milk could be defined as really low quality 
and thus be restricted from the market. The proponents of this proposal often 
seem to have in mind the thought that much of the farm separated cream, 
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particularly that produced in the Great Plains area, would be eliminated. In 
view of the greatly reduced production of farm-separated cream during the past 
20 years, and the fact that at present prices nonfat dry milk supplies are so large 
in relation to commercial demand, there is serious doubt that this suggestion 
would be very effective. 

The quality restriction proposal would tend to place a severe burden upon 
the grading system. It seems likely that the pressure generated under the plan 
might be sufficient to destroy public confidence in the grading system, since 
farmers and dairy plants would have a strong financial interest in assuring that 
milk or dairy products produced would be certified as eligible for market. Fur- 
thermore, serious criticism must be leveled against a quality program which 
restricted milk or dairy products from market which were satisfactory for hu- 
man consumption from a public health standpoint, but which denied entry of 
milk to market on rather arbitrary considerations. Bffective arguments can 
be made that so long as dairy products are fit for human consumption, the rela- 
tive values placed on the several grades of products should be determined pri- 
marily by the market. 

Suggested improvements.—Since there seems to be little hope for widespread 
and substantial improvement in milk prices without placing effective limits on 
the rate of expansion in national milk output, dairy farmers should give in- 
tensive study to the ways in which output expansion may be controlled. If a 
generally satisfactory method can be developed, it might well be combined with 
the present price support program to make it more effective. As such a pro- 
gram gradually improved the milk supply-demand balance, it would bring about 
an improvement in milk prices and would reduce the cost to Government of 
carrying on the price support program. 

Although such a program would not be easy to develop and administer, such 
difficulties do not appear to be insurmountable. It would be more complex than 
programs dairy farmers are now familiar with. It would have to be widely 
understood before farmers could intelligently decide whether they would be will- 
ing to undergo the discipline necessarily involved in such a program to achieve 
the probable benefits it would bring. 

No such detailed program is presented here. Instead, the following general 
discussion deals with some of the fundamental issues and outlines some of the 
important features which should be considered in devising such a program. 

A national dairy supply control program.—Because of the widespread distribu- 
tion of manufactured dairy products and because of the significant dependence 
of fluid milk prices on prices of manufactured dairy products in most markets, 
the market for milk in all its product forms is indeed the national market. 
Significant changes in supply or demand soon permeate and affect prices in 
most of the Nation, even though persistent discrepancies exist in some markets 
because of a variety of special circumstances. Inasmuch as the upper Midwest 
is in the business of producing milk for sale both as fluid milk or in the form 
of manufactured dairy products, it has a special interest in prices ind market 
conditions beyond its borders. 

Similarly, because milk and product markets throughout the Nation are so 
closely interrelated, a supply control program undertaken in a local area would 
do little to improve milk prices and incomes in the local area unless outside 
supplies were prevented from entering and nullifying the effect of such a pro- 
gram. Certainly for Wisconsin, with its dependence on out-of-State markets 
for the majority of its milk, a supply control program for this State only would 
he folly. On the other hand, it should be noted that there is widespread feel- 
ing among dairy farmers in the Western and Southern United States that the 
dairy surplus is located in the upper Midwest and if supply control is to be 
undertaken anywhere, it should apply only where there is a surplus. Perhaps 
the main effective counterargument is that milk is milk wherever it is located, 
and since it all affects the general level of milk prices, such controls as are 
adopted, should apply equally over the Nation. Certainly supply controls ap- 
pied in only one region would serve to improve milk prices generally and pro- 
duction would respond in the uncontrolled areas and tend to drive them back 
down. Thus farmers should have serious misgivings about any dairy supply 
control program which was not national in application. 

In the absence of a continued magnanimous Congress or some large unfore- 
seen demand, the basic prerequiste for an improvement in national dairy prices 
and incomes rests on the adoption by dairy farmers of an effective supply con- 
trol program. 
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If the committee has correctly judged probable future developments in growth 
of demand in relation to milk production, farmers should give serious thought 
to alternative ways to gear the growth of production to that of demand if more 
satisfactory milk prices are to be obtained. Because of the complexity of the 
dairy industry and the large number of alternative provisions which might be 
combined to form a dairy program which included limits on output expansion 
we have not attempted to devise a specific plan for farmers to consider, In. 
stead, we have attempted to spell out some of the more important features such 
a plan probably should contain, with brief discussion of alternatives. As farm. 
ers study them, further suggestions will very likely be made. 

Some of the important features are as follows: 

1. The plan should be national in scope. We do not believe it would be desir. 
able to attempt such a plan on a State or regional basis, since if this were done 
the price-raising effects of one State’s actions would soon be dissipated through 
the supply response from other areas. 

2. The plan should be some form of annual base-excess plan, where each 
producer knows and is responsible for keeping marketings within his base, 
Many farmers are familiar with this form of plan; it leaves the decision for 
excess production squarely on the individual producer. To begin the program, 
bases could be assigned to present producers reflecting their production in the 
previous 1 or 2 years. 

3. The plan should not attempt to specify the prices to be paid to individual 
producers for either base or surplus milk. Instead, it should levy a fee on in- 
dividual producers for milk marketed in excess of base. This fee might be 
varied periodically, depending on the size of the surplus production. It should 
be large enough to discourage production in excess of base. One of the main 
advantages of this procedure is that it would minimize interference with the 
milk marketing system and the complex pricing arrangements which exist and 
which reflect such factors as location, quality, volume, type of product, local 
competitive conditions and other things. A program which specified producer 
pay prices rather than levied a fee on “excess” milk would be exceedingly com- 
plex to administer fairly, and might seriously impair the adoption of new and 
more efficient marketing arrangements. 

4. The plan should provide some means for the relatively easy transfer of 
bases. At least two procedures are possible which might be considered as 
alternatives. In practice, some combination of these two alternatives might be 
best. 

a. The agency in charge could devise appropriate rules and have responsibility 
for making such easy transfers. 

b. Farmers might be permitted complete freedom to transfer bases among 
themselves so long as titles to bases were registered with the agency charged 
with administration of the plan. 

The first alternative would permit public decisions to guide the way bases were 
used, but in turn would bring the full weight of any producer dissatisfaction 
on the administering agency. Charges of favoritism, bribery, and other evi- 
dences of discontent would be focused on the agency. Hardship and other cases 
including new producers would have to be dealt with on an individual basis 
and the administrative problem would be very difficult. Furthermore, rigid 
administration might tend to preserve the pattern of milk production in an 
uneconomic manner. 

The second alternative has much merit in that it would leave freedom with 
individual producers to make whatever production arrangements they desired, 
but within the limitations imposed by the national plan. The free market 
would be relied upon to allocate the rights to the national base. 

Many responsible people would not be satisfied that market forces otherwise 
undirected, would do an adequate job of allocating bases throughout the Nation. 
Another important objection to freely transferrable bases is that they might 
command a sufficiently high price that public reaction against the plan could de 
velop. New producer and hardship cases would have to pay the market price 
for bases to begin or expand production. 

5. The marketing certificates issued annually to baseholders (entitling them 
to full price for milk marketed with certificates) might be gradually increased 
to reflect the gradual increase in population growth or other demand factors, 

6. The price support program in its present form, but modified to accommodate 
supply control provisions, should be continued particularly during the period of 
adoption of the base-excess program. As the program became increasingly ef- 
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fective, there would be less need for price support purchases of the magnitude 
found necessary in recent years. When the base-excess program had been in 
force for 3 to 5 years, it would still be desirable to maintain the present price 
support machinery in reserve to be used if necessary during period of rapidly 
declining demand associated with business recession and loss of consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

7. The program should continue to use some form of parity criteria in specify- 
ing the price support objectives. Such criteria would apply to other commodity 
programs as well. Although there has been dissatisfaction with the present 
parity computations, satisfactory workable alternatives do not seem to have 
been developed. 

8. The type of administrative framework and procedure provided for in the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreements Act of 1937 might be adapted to a national 
dairy supply control program. Procedures similar to those followed in pro- 
mulgation and amendment of Federal milk marketing orders have much to 
commend them. Evidence developed at hearings would provide the basis for 
recommended decisions of the administrator or the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Such decisions could not be final until it has been ascertained that prescribed 
portions of producers approve. Many dairy farmers are familiar with such 
arrangements and find them acceptable. 

In summary, with inclusion of the features indicated above, it should be pos- 
sible to devise a flexible system for adjusting production to demand at a level 
of prices which will give farmers a reasonable share of the national income 
through the marketplace. It should permit supplies to be geared to demand in 
an orderly and flexible manner on a national basis and in doing so, offer dairy 
farmers some hope for a gradual improvement in prices and incomes. Thus the 
dairy industry could plan for an orderly transition from the present system 
of price supports through market purchases to one in which prices were main- 
tained and gradually increased as the system of supply adjustment became in- 
creasingly effective. 

The probable costs of such a program are uncertain. The administrative costs 
would be rather high compared with administrative costs of the present dairy 
price support program. However, since about half of the milk marketed is 
already regulated under Federal or State controls, much of this cost would not 
have to be duplicated. As the program of supply adjustment became increas- 
ingly effective, the volume of price support purchases would be gradually re- 
duced to nominal levels and price support costs reduced correspondingly. 

In appraising such a national program, individual farmers will necessarily 
consider how they individually might be affected under the several alternatives 
which confront them. Taking no action will minimize the limitations on free- 
dom to produce as much as desired, but with prospects that such production will 
continue to be marketed at unsatisfactory prices. Implicit in the adoption of 
some supply control program is the assumption that farmers are willing to im- 
pose on themselves and accept the discipline necessary to achieve the goal de- 
sired by the group. This limited production, however, should tend to move to 
market at higher prices. So from the standpoint of income, individual farmers 
will have to balance their economic position, (a) at prices near or possibly below 
current levels in the years ahead, but with no group limits on expanded output 
against, (b) some prospect of a gradual improvement in prices, but achieved 
through some limitation on expanding output. 

The general suggestions discussed above deal primarily with the longrun dairy 
supply problem. Under some circumstances, desirable features of several of 
the alternative programs may well be incorporated into a general supply control 
program. For example, it would not be desirable to attempt to counter the effects 
of large-scale unemployment and business recession with temporarily strong 
supply control measures. Provisions might be made to maintain milk produc- 
tion at a normal volume at such times, and to make supplemental direct payments 
to producers. In this way a consumer subsidy in the form of reduced dairy prod- 
uct prices would help maintain consumption and farm income would be main- 
tained at the same time. Such arrangements might be combined with measures 
to expand consumption such as a food stamp plan or other national demand 
expansion programs. These suggestions indicate ways in which some flexibility 
nny be incorporated in a general supply control program to deal with shortrun 
problems. 
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The Cuamman. I take pleasure in recognizing Governor Freeman 
of the State of Minnesota. We are very glad to have you here and to 
hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Governor Freeman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I would second my colleagues in expressing our appreciation to you 
for taking the time to hear us. 

I would appreciate the privilege of paraphrasing my remarks, and 
referring to some information that I trust will be made a part of the 
record. 

These items are, first, a court report of the Governor’s Study Com- 
mission on Agriculture and a report of the Minnesota Farm Policy 
Committee, and ac opy of the document entitled “Managed Abundance 
in Food and Agriculture.’ 

I apologize that I did not bring enough copies. We were a little 
short. I will get more of the reports, that is, the report of the Min- 
nesota Governor’s ee Commission on Agriculture. 

This committee that I appointed some years ago was for the pur- 
pose of making a very careful, methodical, thorough, and completely 
nonpartisan ani alysis of agriculture in the State of “Minnesota. 

The finances were advanced by private sources, exclusively, and it 
was staffed by a competent agricultural economist, and others. And 
those of you who have the paperbound volume will note in the fore- 
word the background of this committee. 

I will not burden you with its conclusions, exc ept it shows very 
dramatically the sharp drop of farm income in the State of Minne- 
sota. The study ran from 1940 through 1955. And the situation has 
become worse since then. 

It shows 63 percent of the farmers in Minnesota netting less than 
$2,000 a year. 

It shows that only 3 percent of the farmers were making more than 
$6,000 a year. 

It shows that from 1940 to 1948 the per capita farm income rising 
relatively equal to that of the rest of the State; from 1948 on, dropping 
about $20 a year, while nonfarm per capita income increased about 
$75 a year. 

I will not burden you with further figures. 

I would underscore what Governors Loveless and Williams have 
said. 

I recently completed a tour of my State in January reporting to 
the people.. I made 56 appearances, leafed. through the Governor's 
report, and answered questions. 

Literally, hundreds of Minnesota farmers in the most prosperous 
agricultural areas of our State came to me and said: “We have got 
to have some kind of a program or relief.” 

Dozens of them said: “If something is not done soon we are 
through.” 

And I say to you with real feeling that this is a desperate situation 
that calls for some action, and that th: at. action basically can only come 
from the Federal Government. 
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I hope that you may have time to go through this report. I will 
leave a bound copy of it, Mr. Chairman, with the committee for 
anyone who might want to refer to it. 

This committee did not make any policy recommendations. It was 
not intended to doso. It was factual in nature. 

We followed it up with a farm policy committee, the purpose being 
to examine and evaluate present and proposed farm programs. ‘The 
report of that committee is on the desk of most of you. It was gen- 
eral in nature in its recommendations, which were in broad scale. 
This report was filed about 6 months ago. 

Subsequent to that, in my office, I prepared a program which you 
have on your desks entitled “Managed Abundance in Food and Agri- 
culture,” as a basis for discussion. This I sent to most of my Gover- 
nor colleagues, and I would like to summarize these recommendations 
which, in principle, are in support of the bill before you now which is, 
generally, called Iam informed the Poage bill. 

It enpin sizes, and may I refer generally, first, that the solution 
to the agricultural problem does not exist in a vacuum. It must be 
developed within a framework that includes, first, the growth of our 
entire domestic economy; and, secondly, our position of leadership 
among the nations of the world. And within that framework I think 
that we need a comprehensive, new program, based on goals that in- 
clude, first, expanded consumption of agriculture products among 
low income groups in the United States; second, greatly exp: anded 
long-term programs to use our abundance in food ‘and to assist the 
economic growth and to combat starvation in underdeveloped nations 
abroad. 

Within this framework of maximum economic growth and ex- 
panded consumption, we can so manage our tremendous agricultural 
productivity to bring a fair return to the American family farm. 

The Poage bill that I have referred to, that I regard essential to a 
comprehensive program for agriculture should be, I believe, enacted 
into law now. The need is urgent. The continued disastrous dechne 
in farm income must be halted and reversed in the interests of our 
entire economy. And I would emphasize that this is not» just the 
farmer, this is Main Street, this is labor, this is business, this is the 
total economy. 

The principles that are within this farm bill that I think are funda- 
mental are: 

First, a fair income for the American family farm; 

Second, expanded consumption of agricultural products, both at 
home and abroad ; 

Third, provision of tools by which farmers can realistically gear 
production to these expanded demands; 

Fourth, maintenance of reserves adequate for any emergency while 
ending excessive surpluses in an orderly and constructive manner; 

Fifth, conservation and wise utilization of our soil and water re- 
sources on both short-term and long-term bases; 

Sixth, programs for depressed and substandard agriculture areas 
that will not only make for the best utilization of natural resources, 
but will also provide maximum opportunity for the people in those 
areas. 
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I think that the Poage bill will give the tools whereby the farmer 
can accomplish equality. And I would say to this committee ve 
respectfully that I think our Government and our Nation owes to 
the farmer the same kind of tools that we have provided for industry 
and for labor. 

Right now, as I read he financial journals and the like newspapers 
the automobile industry, the steel industry and others are beginning 
to manage their production. They are finding that inventories are 
building up. The first quarter purchase of automobiles has not been 
what was hopefully predicted, and the net result is to cut back 
supply. 

Labor, in turn, through the medium of collective bargaining, legally 
and lawfully, withholds its supply from the market when the in- 
stance arises that that market wil] not be able to absorb it, and price 
will be seriously decreased. 

I ask you in all fairness, why agriculture should not have that same 
opportunity. They have not had it. 

I would say to you, that we might as well face facts. I prefer to 
use the words “managed abundance.” If we choose to use the word 
“control,” so be it. 

In terms of our technology, in terms of our enormous increased 
productivity, I submit that there is absolutely no other way that we 
can meet this problem and prevent serious depression of farm prod- 
ucts, other than managing this abundance as is already done in the 
other segments of our economy. And there is no way to do this ex- 
cept with the helping hand of government to coordinate the dem- 
ocratic action of the farm groups themselves. 

I recently noted in the analysis of the president of the American 
Agricultural Economist Organization, who happens to be a Univer- 
sity of Minnesota farm agricultural economist that he stated that 
even though we tripled what is now being used abroad under Public 
Law 480, which incidentally, I think that we should, with a long- 
term program, 5 to 10 years in duration, that within 1 or 2 or 3 
years, that the potential productivity of agriculture is so enormous 
that supply would move up to that increased demand very rapidly. 
If this analysis is correct, and I believe it is, it underlines and em- 
phasizes that there is no other way to meet this problem, than through 
the medium of managing this abundance alk not creating a glut 
which seriously penalizes the farmer and the national economy. 

I would say further that I am very weary, as I have traveled in 
the East, particularly of hearing about how farmers are subsidized. 
I think that the farmer has been subsidizing the rest of our commu- 
nity. He has been subsidizing it in terms of the fact that if farm 
prices had risen 20 percent, that prices generally have since 1952, 
and if we added that on the cost of the food, it would total about $70 
billion. That $70 billion has been taken right out of the backs and 
the like of the farm family at home. 

I will say to this committee that the farmers have been subsidizing 
the community and not vice versa. The farmer has been subsidizing 
the consumer. 

In all fairness, in all equity, in all reasonableness, the time has 
come to do something about it. 
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Our farmers in Minnesota are hurt. They are in difficulty. They 
are going to continue in difficulty until the Federal Government de- 
yelops a program. 

I Actiove that this plan contains within it the basic elements of 
such a program. 

And speaking of the Governor of the State of Minnesota, I would 

ive as my complete, thorough and enthusiastic support and I hope 
and beg that this committee will report it out to the floor of the 
House and do it very soon. 

Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. We thank you very much, Governor Freeman, for 
your splendid statement. 

Your prepared statement, together with the two reports referred 
to by you, will be made a 7 of the record at this point, and the 
report entitled “Report of the Governor’s Study Commission on 
Agriculture,” will be made a part of the files of the committee. 

(The statement of Hon. Orville L. Freeman, Governor of the 
State of Minnesota, together with the reports entitled, “Purpose of 
Committee and Summary of Committee Activities,” and “Managed 
Abundance in Food and Agriculture” are as follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA 


I am presenting to the committee the following materials: “Report of the 
Governor’s Study Commission on Agriculture,” “Report of the Minnesota Farm 
Policy Committee,” copies of “Managed Abundance in Food and Agriculture.” 

These materials are the product of several years of serious study. The Gov- 
ernor’s Study Commission on Agriculture was made up of citizens representing 
farm organizations, public officials, and agricultural economists, who raised the 
money for a careful study by experts and the publication of its report in book 
form. It did not presume to make policy recommendations, but rather pre- 
sented the solid factual basis and the reasoned analytical basis on which intel- 
ligent policy discussion could take place. It reported on developments in Min- 
nesota’s agriculture since 1940 with respect to production, land use, real incomes, 
and rural living, and pointed out the extent to which farmers in Minnesota 
were failing to share in the unparalleled national prosperity of the 1950's. 
Since Minnesota’s diversified agricultural picture presents much in common 
with other agricultural States, we believe this study is of value beyond our 
own State borders. ~ 

The farm policy committee was appointed to examine and evaluate present 
and proposed farm programs and to make recommendations for both short-range 
and long-range legislation. The committee heard and discussed proposals and 
points of view of noted agricultural economists as well as leaders of farm or- 
ganizations, and made its report last September. Its recommendations, along 
with further study and consultation resulted in our formulating a broad outline 
for a comprehensive new farm program. 

In November 1959, I sent to Governors of midwestern farm States this outline 
for a program for managed abundance in food agriculture as a basis for dis- 
cussion. It is not intended as a complete or definitive program, but I believe 
it presents essential goals and sound and effective principles to follow in 
achieving those goals. 

To summarize my recommendations briefly, I would like first to emphasize 
that our agricultural problem does not exist in a vacuum. A sound solution 
can be reached only within a framework that includes, on the one hand, the 
growth and expansion of our entire domestic economy, and on the other hand, 
our position of leadership among the nations of the world. This is why I am 
convinced that a comprehensive new program for American agriculture must 
be based on goals that include expanded consumption of agricultural products 
among low income groups in the United States and a greatly expanded long-term 
program to use our abundance in food to assist economic growth and combat 
starvation in underdeveloped countries abroad. Within this framework of 
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maximum economic growth and expanded consumption, we can so manage our 
tremendous agricultural preductivity to bring a fair return to the American 
family farm. 

The Poage bill, which you now have under consideration, contains many of 
the principles that I regard as essential parts of a comprehensive program for 
agriculture. These principles should be enacted into law now. The need ig 
urgent. The continued disastrous decline in farm income must be halted and 
reversed, in the interest of the health of owr entire economy as well as in the 
interest of equality of economic opportunity for the family farm. 

Such legisiation should be directed toward the following goals : 

(1) A fair income for the American family farm; 

(2) Expanded consumption of agricultural products both at home and abroad: 

(3) Provision of tools by which farmers can realistically gear production 
to these expanded demands; 

(4) Maintenance of reserves adequate for any emergency while ending exces- 
sive surpluses in an orderly and constructive manner ; 

(5) Conservation and wise utilization of our soil and water resources on 
beth short-term and long-term bases; 

(6) Programs for depressed and substandard agricultural areas that will 
not only make for the best utilization of natural resources, but will also 
provide maximum opportunity for the people in those areas. 

The enactment of the principles of the Poage bill would help to give American 
farmers equality of economic opportunity by giving them the tools, as we have 
already given tools to industry and labor, whereby they can effectively gear 
their productive operations at a level that is economically sound. It would 
help to insure better nutritional standards to low-income groups in the United 
States. It would be a major part of a comprehensive program that should 
include a long-term foreign aid program whereby we could utilize our’ un- 
questioned superiority in agricultural abundance as our most effective weapon 
for peace. 


MANAGED ABUNDANCE IN Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


It is hardly necessary to explain the need for a comprehensive food and 
agriculture adjustment program. It may, however, be worthwhile to empha- 
size the urgency of that need. The surpluses accumulated as the existing pro- 
gram is now being administered have grown to such proportions that their 
cost threatens to destroy what little program we now have. Farmers’ incomes 
have fallen so far behind the prosperity level of the rest of our economy that 
any further drop could result, not only in a tragic and chaotic situation in 
agriculture, but also in an economic depression that would affect all Americans. 
Business in agricultural areas suffers materially as a result of the diminished 
purchasing power of the family farm. The present agricultural program has 
failed so badly that it must be replaced by one that can succeed. 

In reeognition of the urgency fer a new program, I appointed a study com- 
mission on agriculture some 2 years ago to “review the factual situation as it 
pertains to agriculture in our State, to agree on the various factors needed for 
a determination of policy, and to report to the public with very convincing 
authority on the general state of agriculture in Minnesota.” The report of 
this commission, made in 1958, contributed substantially to the knowledge and 
understanding that must form the basis of any sound policy formation. 

Early in 1959, I appointed a farm policy committee for the purpose of exam- 
ining present and proposed programs for agriculture, and making recommenda- 
tions for an improved program. This committee, under the chairmanship of 
Arthur Hansen made its report last September. (Report appended. ) 

In that report the nature of the farm problem is summarized. The tremen- 
dous strength that our family-farm system has given to our Nation is noted, 
as well as the tragically low returns that our society provides to those who 
produce that strength. It is pointed out that current agricultural economic 
developments threaten the family farm, and that “vertical integration by proe- 
essors has within it the seeds of disintegration for family farmers.” The report 
clearly presents the stake that consumers in America have in the continuance of 
the family-farm system, noting that “if the family-farm system is replaced by 
a corporate, vertically integrated type of agriculture, no assurance can be given 
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that abundant supplies of food and fiber at reasonable prices will continue to be 
available.” ioe : 

The farm policy committee report further takes the position that a major 
factor in the economic difficulties that face American farmers is the weak 
economic organization that puts “agriculture at a distince disadvantage when the 
4 million farm operators must deal as relatively unorganized individuals in an 
economy which is otherwise strongly organized and in which most other pro- 
duction is planned, most marketings are controlled and most prices are ad- 
ministered.” oe : 

The committee considered the wide range of opinions regarding possible solu- 
tions of the farm problem, It considered the merits and the difficulties of ach. 
It recommended guidelines for a national food policy and suggested certain 
essentials of a national food policy. 

These recommendations, along with discussions and proposals made by several 
economists and agricultural experts, by leaders of farm organizations, and 
especially the carefully considered specific suggestions that have been made by 
Dr. Willard W. Cochrane, professor of agricultural economics at the University 
of Minnesota, have made most valuable contributions to the formulation of 
the program herein presented. 

II. GOALS 


A program for managed abundance in food and agriculture must be based on 
accepted goals and directed toward the achievement of these goals. 


There are, it seems to me, two broad basic goals 


1. We wust assure, for the present and the future, an abundance of produc- 
tion of food and fiber sufficient: (a@) To meet basic domestic needs for high 
standards for all. Americans, and (b) to implement a positive foreign poliéy 
that includes a planned, long-term program for the international use of food and 
fiber to contribute to the economic development of underdeveloped countries in 
need of these basic essentials of life. 

2. We must assure to the American family farm, which produces this abun- 
dance, an economic climate in which farmers can earn a fair income, comparable 
in terms of return on both capital and labor, to that earned by other segments 
of the American economy. 

These goals are admittedly broad goals, For example, an assurance of abund- 
ance for the future as well as the present requires. sound programs for conserva- 
tion, to maintain and enhance. the fertility. of the soil and to eneourage the 
wisest utilization of our land resources—-whether it, be. to produce. field crops, 
forests, or better natural habitat for the game and fish. 

An abundance sufficient to meet the needs for high standards of consumption 
of food and fiber for all Americans. requires. effective programs toe raise. nutri- 
tional standards where they are. now less than desirable by means of expanded 
school lunch programs, increased provision, of food for the ill and handicapped, 
and some method of making better nutrition, available te our lower. income 
groups. 

Likewise, assurance of a fair return to farmers must. include a recognition 
of the importance of our American family farm system as an efficient unit of 
agricultural production and as an indispensable factor to maintain sound rural 
life and a healthy economic base for towns and. cities in rural areas. 

It must provide a flexibility that will not, freeze patterns of production but 
will instead allow changes to meet changing consumer demand. 

Any program to reach the goal of. a. fair return, in: agriculture. must: make 
special provision to eliminate the poverty that exists on. low-preduction farms. 
Programs to this end should vary aecording to circumstances -and need. 


Ill, PROGRAMS TO ATTAIN THESE GOALS 


To reach these goals, the following programs are suggested : 
A. Higher standards of food and nutrition in the United States 


1. There should be an expansion and liberalization of our present school lunch 
program, not as a means of disposing of a so-called surplus but as a permanent 
program of value in itself. 

2. There should be an expansion and liberalization of programs to provide 
adequate'y for the food and nutrition needs of low-income consumers, the unem- 
ployed, the aged, and the handicappe '. This, too, should be a permanent pro- 
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gram geared to supplying needs rather than to the disposal of what happens to 
be a so-called surplus. 

3. Provision should be made for the establishment and maintenance of a ge. 
curity reserve (or ever-normal granary) of food and fiber sufficient to insure 
against any scarcity and hardship that could result from the hazards of war 
or natural disaster. 

Comment: These measures would all serve to expand domestic consumption 
in ways that are in themselves important to the health, welfare, security, and 
economic well-being of the people of the United States. Food and fiber useq 
for the purpose of these programs should be purchased and provided by the 
Federal Government—not as a part of a program of assistance to agriculture— 
but as a program just as essential to the welfare of our people as the building 


of roads and many other functions now carried out in the interest of the genera} 
welfare. 


B. Utilization of the productive capacity of American agriculture as an instry- 
ment for victory in the cold war 


1. The adoption of positive definite programs—on a long-term basis—for the 
use of our agricultural abundance to promote economic development in the 
non-Communist, underdeveloped countries of the world. 

2. International cooperation in the planning and execution of such programs, 

a. There should be close cooperation with the recipient nations. 

b. Other free nations that produce agricultural products for export should 
be invited to participate ; and where feasible the programs should be carried out 
on an international basis, possibly through the FAO. 

3. This program should be directed toward investing in economic development 
in its broadest sense in the recipient countries. 

a. A broad interpretation of economic development must include education 
and training as well as physical capital formation. 

b. The products supplied must be in addition to normal acquisitions in recipi- 
ent countries. 

e. The program should involve long-range commitments on the part of United 
States—rather than the “exporting of our farm problem” approach. Without 
such long-range commitments no effective plans for economic development could 
be made by the underdeveloped nations. 

d. This program should involve long-term loans (in the form of American 
products) to be repaid on acceptable terms. It should continue and expand the 
best features that have developed under Public Law 480. 

4. The amount of foodstuffs to be used in this program should be increased 
as rapidly as sound and practicable programs for their utilization can be put into 
effect. 

Comment: The effectiveness of our foreign surplus disposal program to date 
has been materially diminished because of its temporary nature, and because 
it is managed and publicized as a program to eliminate surpluses that burden 
our economy rather than as a positive American policy to raise standards and 
assist in the economic development of underdeveloped nations. 

Our program of Food for Peace should eliminate these defects. Food and 
economic growth are of much greater importance to the people of underdeveloped 
nations than are missiles or nuclear bombs. An abundance of food—and the 
capacity to produce it—is the one weapon in which we have unquestioned 
superiority. We must use that weapon to its maximum advantage. 

The Federal Government should therefore purchase the food and fiber needed 
as an instrument for victory in the cold war—not as a part of a program of 
assistance to agriculture—but as a program just as essential to the security 
and defense of our Nation as the building of rockets and missiles. 


C. The assurance of a fair economic return to the American farmers 


A permanent program that assures a fair return to the American farmer will 
of necessity be somewhat complex—since the problems involved are complicated. 
Such a program should include income payments, purchase-storage programs, 
and other auxiliary measures. It should, however, be based primarily on the 
adjustment of supplies to demand, so that the market price would bring to the 
farmer a fair return. This principle is now broadly followed in our economie 
life by both industry and labor, sanctioned by both private and public action. 

At the present time—and with existing surpluses in storage—it appears that 
an adjustment of the supply to demand in the case of most agricultural products 
would involve some contraction in output, perhaps 3 or 4 percent, even if we 
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could fully implement the programs for increased domestic consumption and 
expanded foreign aid. In the relatively near future, when these programs for 
increased consumption are well under way, and with a steady growth of popu- 
lation, there will be a need for a steady increase in production. But the tech- 
nological revolution in agriculture has so greatly accelerated the rate at which 
American agriculture can increase its productivity that there will remain 
the need for continued regulation of that rate of increase, if we are to avoid 
disastrous price declines and another accumulation of unmanageable surpluses. 

Therefore, it is proposed that a program to insure fair prices and a fair in- 
come to the American farmer be based on a practicable plan for managing our 
agricultural abundance by adjusting supply to a demand which includes—not 
only the demand in the marketplace—but also the programs for increased 
domestic consumption and expanded foreign aid. This could be achieved by 
legislation described below. 

1. The Congress should define a fair price for each agricultural commodity as 
a price that would yield returns for capital and labor, on representative farms 
with average efficiency, that are comparable to the earnings that such capital 
and labor would earn in nonfarm activities. 

Comment: This procedure would thus be directed toward parity income for 
farmers. It would therefore be far more effective than the present sliding, “per- 
cent of parity” practices in bringing about the real goal that has always been 
the true basis for the concept of parity. 

On the other hand, the price as thus defined would be fair to consumers. In 
our free economy, where consumers pay a fair return to capital and labor in 
the purchase of all other necessities and luxuries, there should be no opposition 
to the principle that—for the most basic necessity of life—the consumer should 
likewise pay a fair return. This is particularly true in view of the fact that 
for many foods an increase in the price paid to the farmer would have relatively 
little effect on the price paid by the consumer, and further in view of the assist- 
ance to low-income consumers described under A. 

2. Legislation should authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to impose a na- 
tional sales quota on a commodity whenever an agricultural advisory committee 
representing the farmers themselves has determined it to be in excess supply 
(over and above amounts needed for programs A and B plus normal consumer 
demand), and after such action has been approved by two-thirds of the farmers 
producing that commodity. 

The national sales quota for a commodity shall be the amount which will move 
through domestic markets at an average price equal to the fair price as defined 
above. 

3. Each farmer producing a commodity thus controlled would be given market- 
ing certificates or individual qoutas equal to his share of the total national quota, 
and would be prohibited from selling any more than that amount. 

Comment: This idea of adjusting production to demand is not new, but for 
most commodities it has been approached by means of limits on acreage under 
cultivation. Experience has shown that acreage limitation is becoming less and 
less effective in cutting production, primarily because farmers make use of the 
remarkable technological advance in agriculture to greatly increase production 
in the acres remaining under cultivation. They farm the remaining acres more 
intensively, applying more fertilizer and other programs that substantially in- 
crease the yield per acre. Therefore, any effective regulation must be applied 
to the product itself. This method should also be easier to administer and en- 
force, and has proved to be effective in the case of products such as tobacco 
and sugar. 

a. The machinery for the allocation of marketing certificates should make full 
use of farmer-elected committees. Such committees have proved highly success- 
fulin AAA and PMA programs. 

b. Machinery could be provided whereby such committees could authorize and 
regulate the transfer of individual quotas among adjacent producers and among 
areas. This would provide flexibility and avoid the freezing of production pat- 
terns, while at the same time it would prevent abuses. 

«. The proportionate allocation of quotas to individual producers should be on 
a graduated basis in favor of the family size farm. 

4. Legislation should provide for the administration of purchase-storage and 
income payments programs wherever essential to the maintenance of the fair 
price as herein defined or to the effective administration of the supply adjustment 
program. 
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D. Assistance for low-production farms 

The basic programs as described under A, B, and C above would provide both 
fair and stable prices, thus creating an agricultural climate under which the 
average, efficient American farmer could be assured of a good income and the 
consumer of an adequate supply at a fair price. 

But for marginal farms with low production at high cost there would still 
remain a serious problem. Therefore further legislation is recommended to 
meet this problem. 

1. A really effective rural development program for depressed areas should 
be established to provide: farm and home management service; where desirable, 
supervised credit to assist in farm reorganization toward a more efficient farm 
Size; guidance, counseling and vocational training, and assistance to farmers in 
getting nonfarm employment where desirable. 

2. Positive efforts to stimulate industrial development in underdeveloped rura] 
areas—to provide both part-time employment for farmers and full-time oppor- 
tunities for those who choose to leave farming. 


E. Long-term program for wise utilization of agricultural resources 

A long-term program for wise utilization of agricultural resources should be 
earefully planned and budgeted for. It should take into account the needs of 
the future—needs for fertile soil, needs for forest and wood products, needs for 
recreation, needs related to the well-being of farmers and the nonfarm popula- 
tion. It might include soil conservation and ACP programs, relocation, rural 
zoning, purchase and/or long-term leasing of land, and other measures appropri- 
ate to the soundest utilization program. 

It should include a mobilization of expert knowledge in all related fields, to 
examine and evaluate ongoing programs and proposed programs, for the purpose 
of recommending further policies and measures directed toward the goal of man- 
aging our abundance in agriculture to best advantage in the interest of all the 
people of America and in the furtherance of peace and progress in the rest of 
the world. 


PURPOSE OF COMMITTEE AND SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


The farm policy committee was established in April 1959, for the purpose of 
examining present and proposed farm programs and making recommendations 
both for short-range and long-range legislation. 

The study of short-range problems concerned itself largely with needs for 
emergency wheat legislation, and the group transmitted informally some recom- 
mendations for the strengthening of the wheat bills developed by the House and 
Senate agricultural committees. 

In regard to long-range legislation, the committeee set for itself the objective 
of formulating recommendations for an improved farm program which would: 

1. Provide an abundance of food and fiber for the domestic needs of the Na- 
tion, as well as for anticipated exports and adequate reserves. 

2. Conserve natural resources. 

3. Obtain for farm families a fair share of the Nation’s income. 

Deliberations of the committee took the form of discussion of the principles 
involved in numerous existing or proposed farm programs and evaluation of the 
contribution which might be expected from these programs or proposals in an 
overall program to attain the above objectives. 

In addition to discussion by its own members, the committee had the oppor- 
tunity to hear the views and proposals of several professional economists in the 
agricultural field. These included Dr. Francis Kutish of Iowa State College, 
C. P. Blaich, Martin Abel, and Dr. Willard Cochrane of the University of Min- 
nesota. We wish to acknowledge with thanks their participation in helping out- 
line the dimensions of the agricultural problem and in evaluating the adequacy 
of the various suggested remedies. While the contributions of these economists 
to the discussion was very significant, it should not be assumed that they are 
responsible for the material presented in this report, or that they necessarily 
endorse the recommendations of this committee in part or in whole. 

Among the major phases of study were wheat situation, corn and feed grain 
problems, chronic depression in dairying, mitigating the price effects of hog and 
beef cycles, potentialities of domestic consumption expansion, potentialities of 
oversea farm surplus disposal measures, matching our productive capacity to 
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foreseeable needs, mechanisms for managing our production and marketings, 
mechanisms for land-use adjustment, evaluation of price and income support 
tools, evaluation of price and income goals or standards for agriculture. 

Members of the farm policy committee were: Arthur Hansen, chairman: Rob- 
ert Handschin, secretary ; Thomas IF. Ellerbe, Jr.; Richard Johansen; Norris El- 
letson; Milton D. Hakel; Clinton W. Hess. 


Report OF FARM Poricy COMMITTEE 
INTRODUCTION 


This report does not deal at any lentgh in the simple facts of the existing 
farm economic situation. 

The facts of the economic position of farmers today have been thoroughly 
established in many competent research studies. 

Among these are the Farmers Union GTA family farm survey; the Governor’s 
Factfinding Commission on Agriculture; economic studies of the University of 
Minnesota, Institute of Agriculture; continuing economic research of U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

We believe the basic features of the farm situation should be noted here 
briefly, however, for the reason that the nature of the problem must be diagnosed 
and clearly understood before any intelligent attempt can be made to develop 
a successful remedy. 

NATURE OF THE FARM PROBLEM 


American farmers for many years have assured the Nation abundant supplies 
of wholesome food so dependably that shortages and famine are virtually un- 
known to our people. The efficiency of the family farm system of agriculture 
and its gains in productivity have enabled agriculture to assure bountiful pro- 
duction year after year. 

However, this acknowledged productivity and efficiency of our family farms 
has not assured that farmers would share regularly and consistently in the 
benefits of their own productivity. At the present time, for example, family 
farm purchasing power is at a 20-year low. 

The present levels of farm net income represent a paltry return for the skilled 
management, the long hours of hard work and the large capital investment of 
our farmers. 

Family farms are losing out in alarming numbers each year. Those farmers 
who are able to hang on have net incomes only about half those earned by other 
skilled workers. They have an inferior standard of living. 

New farm technology is expanding productive capacity more rapidly than 
the current rate of growth in demand. 

Weaknesses in the farm economic structure have exposed agriculture to serious 
inroads of contract farming and vertical integration by processors and non- 
farm interests. Overall, the entry of these integrated operators into farm pro- 
duction has caused problems, rather than solving them. With markets already 
glutted with overproduction, these integrated operators are expanding production 
and putting more and more volume on the market. Such activity destroys mar- 
kets for family-type farmers. As demonstrated in the egg and broiler industries, 
vertical integration by processors has within it the seeds of disintegration for 
family farmers. 

While, for the present, integrated operations are indulging in excess production 
in order to crowd family farmers out of production, once the integrators achieve 
a measurable market control, they will shift to scarcity tactics. Thus, corporate 
agriculture will eventually base its production, not upon abundance, but upon 
planned scarcity. 

Consumers of the Nation, perhaps, do not recognize the stake which they 
have in the continuance of the family farm system. If the family farm system 
is replaced by a corporate, vertically integrated type of agriculture, no assurance 
ean be given that abundant supplies of food and fiber at reasonable prices will 
continue to be available. 

Americans have become the best fed people in the world because of our family 
farm system. Family farm efficiency has made possible major adavnces in the 
standard of living for the American people. Americans buy a better diet for 
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a smaller percentage of their income than people in any other nation of the 
world. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Recognizing the nature of the farm problem, several fundamental observations 
follow: 

Advancing technology, excess productivity and farm surpluses are not, ag 
someiimes claimed, the primary cause of economic difficulty for the Nation's 
farmers. These factors are important, but only as they tend to magnify the 
real and basic cause which is the weak economic organization of agriculture, 
The resulting adverse economic position would prevail even if supply and 
demand were in theoretical balance. 

secause of the weak economic organization and by the very nature of the free 
market, agriculture is at a distinct disadvantage when the 4 million farm oper- 
ators must deal as relatively unorganized individuals in an economy which is 
otherwise strongly organized and in which most other production is planned, 
most marketings are controlled and most prices are administered. 

In such a situation, farmers have little influence on the prices they receive or 
the prices they pay. In normal times, farmers have no assurance whatever of a 
fair return for their labor and investment, nor of an adequate income and living 
standard. 

The idea that fair prices and income can be obtained by farmers in a normal 
free market is a complete delusion. Farm prices have only rarely reached ade- 
quate levels in the free market, and then only at times of extreme shortage when 
many producers naturally had little to sell. 

Farm prices could theoretically be brought to desirable levels or higher by 
causing deliberate shortages severe enough to evoke high prices. <A study of 
the behavior of farm prices under various supply conditions, however, indicates 
that supplies for most commodities must be substantially below normal con- 
sumption levels before any sharp upward readjustment of farm prices takes 
place. 

Likewise, the idea that solution may be found in expanding production and 
selling at a cheaper price is a delusion. Lower farm prices are rarely passed on 
to the consumer, and only in small part, if at all. Further, the evidence is that 
consumption of many food products responds little, if at all, to slight reductions 
in prices. What little benefit may be passed on to consumers in lower prices is 
far outweighed by the economic loss to the community and Nation when a basic 
raw-materials-producing industry operates at a depressed economic level. 

In an untamed, free market, agricultural production would swing between two 
extremes: 

a. Unrestricted production, without any regard for waste of natural resources, 
or for economic dislocations in agriculture, or loss to the national economy. 

b. Uncontrolled shortages without any regard for the national nutrition, 
health or security; and without concern for the cost to consumers or for the 
loss to the economic system due to abnormally low production and reduced 
economic activity. 

As a nation, we ought to be intelligent enough to refuse to accept either of 
the extremes of wasteful overproduction and dangerous underproduction. We 
should insist instead upon a middle course of regulated and assured abundance. 

We should produce for use, not merely in response to the vagaries of an erratic 
free market and an unpredictable price situation. 

We should, as a nation, establish annual goals for food production and tailor 
these goals to our real national needs and our international responsibilities in a 
troubled world. 

But, because anything other than distinct shortages will result in price and 
income weakness for agriculture, the Nation must assume the obligation of as- 
suring economic stability to agriculture and protecting individual farmers from 
being penalized for providing the abundance which the Nation needs. 

When agriculture is forced by economic pressure into wasteful overproduction, 
the whole economy eventually suffers the loss which the farmer feels first. 

On the other hand, if agriculture would fail to provide an abundance of food, 
individual consumers and the whole economy would suffer a loss as well. 

Thus, it is in the public interest to have a national policy which enables 
agriculture to: 

a. Produce for use. 

b. Operate on a business basis. 
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Problems of agriculture are not something which will adjust themselves in 
time if we just let things work themselves out. These conditions are chronic 
and persistent and are a natural characteristic of the so-called free market. 

Because the production of food is essential to the very existence of human 
life and since agriculture is fulfilling a vital role in assuring humanity an abun- 
dance of food, we consider the chronically depressed economic conditions in 
agriculture as unjust and intolerable in an enlightened society. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


We recognize that the economic problems of agriculture are unlikely to be 
solved by the individual action of unorganized farmers. 

In seeking a broader approach to a solution, we find a wide range of opinions 
on the direction in which remedies might be sought and might be achieved 
with the greatest benefit to agriculture and the Nation. 

Among the varying viewpoints are: 

Those which look to the establishment of a farm bargaining power 
system. 

Those which look to the broadening and integration of a cooperative 
marketing and distribution system. 

Those which place their reliance upon taking part of the productive 
capacity out of production through acreage diversion measures. 

Those which place their main emphasis upon global or domestic consump- 
tion expansion or Surplus disposal programs. 

Those which regard the chief solution to be found in supply stabiliza- 
tion programs designed to balance supply and demand. 

Those which look to expanded research in developing new crops, new 
markets, and new industrial uses for farm products. 

Those which regard the foundation of any furm program to be the 
traditional direct support measures, such as crop loans, controls and quotas, 
and direct payments. 

This committee has considered the above viewpoints and regards all of them 
as having some werit. 

We feel that some proposals which would be particularly desirable, such as 
the broadening of the cooperative marketing system or the development of a 
farm market bargaining power system, are not readily attainable; perhaps only 
attainable over a long period of years. 

Other proposals such as consumption expansion and land use adjustment 
have much to commend them from a humanitarian standpoint or from con- 
siderations of natural resource conservation. However, these programs are 
not in themselves farm price support measures. They are only marginally 
effective in reducing production and surpluses and would have only limited 
influence in improving farm prices. 

We regard research for new crops, new markets, and new industital uses as 
important, but not something of immediate and primary significance in 
strengthening the farm economy. 

We believe that the framework of a workable program must necessarily be 
made up of such direct action measures as price support loans, direct payments 
and production and marketing controls or quotas. These direct action measures, 
to be of maximum effectiveness, should be augmented by complementary pro- 
grams of consumption expansion, landuse adjustment, and farm credit. 

We believe, therefore, that the soundest immediate course is to work out a 
combination of the various tools enumerated above. 

It should be understood that, for the present at least, farm economic stabiliza- 
tion is unlikely to be attained without action of the Federal Government. 
The needed programs will require Federal legislation and authorization. 

While some persons may despair of the ability of an agricultural minority 
to continue to obtain necessary legislation and appropriations from the Federal 
Government, we point out that other suggested solutions do not necessarily re- 
quire less legislation or reduce dependence upon Federal initiative. 

Many of the so-called self-help, supply regulation and bargaining power 
schemes would require complex and controversial legislation which could very 
well be more difficult to obtain than the price support legislation now on the 
books. Indications are that the consuming public will be very unlikely to 
support any program which appears to be based upon planned scarcity. 

Recognizing, then, that no effective program is likely to be obtained without 
Federal leadership, the problem then becomes one of determining which kind of 
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program will be the most effective and, at the same time, can be justified as 
most sound, both for agriculture and the Nation, and, therefore, most readily 
attainable. 

Since the assurance of an adequate national supply of food is a matter of 
equal concern to all citizens, we believe that it is right and proper to develop 
reconimended legislation in the broader framework of a national food policy 
rather than to speak in terms of a national farm policy which is sometimes 
misinterpreted as being special legislation for the benefit of a single group. 

We therefore respectfully submit the following guidelines for a national food 
policy and our suggestions for the essentials of an effective program. 


THE AIMS OF A NATIONAL FOOD POLICY 


The family farm system is the key to our world leadership in food produc. 
tion and agricultural progress. 

Our great food productive capacity is one of the greatest contributors to im- 
proved living standards in time of peace, and one of our greatest assets in the 
continuing quest for security, peace, and freedom. 

We should not allow our advantage in food productivity to be eroded away 
through lack of concern. Neither should we permit unwise policies to en- 
danger the family farm system or make it vulnerable to displacement by such 
forerunners of corporate agriculture as contract farming and vertical integra- 
tion. 

The basic aims of a national food policy should be: 

1. To retain and strengthen the family farm system. 

2. To enable agriculture to operate on a businesslike basis, earning a rea- 
sonable return upon investment and labor, and affording the farm family a fair 
income and living standard. 

3. To allow to agriculture the economic powers long ago made available 
through Federal policy to industry, business, and labor. 

4. To maintain a strong agricultural productive capacity equal to our real 
needs, including sufficient reserves. 

5. To provide assured abundance for the consumers of the Nation. 

6. To enable agriculture to produce for use, utilizing our food resources as a 
blessing rather than considering them a liability. 

7. When all possible needs, including reserves, have been met, to avoid the 
waste of farm capital and soil nutrients in purposeless surplus production. 

8. To conserve and to upgrade the fertility of our soil. 


ESSENTIALS FOR IMPLEMENTING A NATIONAL FOOD POLICY—DIRECT ACTIONS NEEDED 
RELATING TO PRODUCTION, PRICE, AND RESOURCE USE 


1. Establishment of a yardstick to indicate the desirable level of farm prices, 
net income, and purchasing power. This yardstick, whether it be defined as 
price or income parity, a fair return, a fair price, cost of production, farm 
take-home pay, or some other standard, must be periodically reviewed and re- 
vised to keep it realistic and up to date. A mechanism must be provided within 
this yardstick to make it self-adjusting to changes in cost of living and pro- 
duction. 

2. Establishment of a system of production goals and forward pricing, with 
annual or periodic estimates of the needed production of agricultural commodi- 
ties, broken down into commercial domestic and export use; production needed 
for optimum nutritional and welfare uses; production needed for desirable for- 
eign uses for economic development and mutual security; production needed for 
national strategic reserves. 

3. Provision for marketing or production allotments to be distributed to in- 
dividual producers in terms of units of production which may be used inter- 
changeably on each farm, allowing the maximum freedom and flexibility in the 
operation of the farm. These allotments or quotas should become effective, 
if farmer-approved, in response to price changes, rather than to supply condi- 
tions. Allotments to be graduated to impose the largest proportional reduc- 
tion in volume upon larger-than-family farm units. 

4, Provision of a complete toolkit of farm income improvements measures, 
including crop loans and purchase agreements, direct payments, incentive pay- 
ments, marketing orders and agreements, and surplus-purchase, storage, and 
diversion authority. 
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5. Provision for use of compliance deposits, levying of marketing assessments 
and prohibition of payments to those not in compliance with allotments to make 
the stabilization efforts self-regulating as far as possible and moderate in 
cost to the Federal Government. 

6. A program of sensible land-use adjustment, to temporarily divert excess 
capacity out of production, operated in a way which would fit into the family 
farm pattern, which would keep the family farm unit intact and keep the pro- 
ductive capacity on a standby basis ready to return to production when needed. 

7. Provision of an aggressive program of soil and water conservation, op- 
erated in the pattern and framework of the agricultural conservation program 
(ACP), and aimed at building up the fertility balance sheet of the soil and pro- 
ductive capabilities of our farms. 

8. Provision for a vigorous program of consumption expansion, domestically 
through expanded school lunch and school milk programs, through a food-stamp 
program for low-income and retirement-age groups; and abroad, through the use 
of our food resources in relieving famine, fostering peace, and promoting eco- 
nomic development. 

9, Provision for workable limitations on price support loans or Federal pay- 
ments to assure that the major benefit of the Government programs is reflected, 
as intended, to family farmers. 

10. Provision to regulate the operation of farm food production enterprises by 
corporations whose principal business is the trading, processing, distribution, or 
retailing of food. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIONS NEEDED TO STRENGTHEN AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


1. Revitalizing the farmer-elected committee system, with farmer committee 
members restored to full authority in policy decisions at the county and local 
levels and responsible for administration of farm programs at the farm level. 

2. Revamping of the farm credit system to provide adequate credit suited to 
modern-day farming operations, with special attention to provisions enabling 
the entry of young farmers into agriculture on a realistic basis. 

3. Encouraging the expansion of cooperative efforts of farmers through such 
legislation as may be necessary to clarify the type and scope of enterprises 
which farm marketing, supply or service cooperatives may engage in; by legis- 
lation and credit assistance to encourage the development of cooperatives and 
broader marketing and terminal facilities of a cooperative nature. 

4. Establishing an expanded program of research for new crops, new markets, 
and new industrial uses for farm products. 

5. Establishing a program of rural economic development, supplanting the 
present token program of rural development. Such a program must be a many- 
fold one, recognizing that the problems of all low-income farmers are not iden- 
tical. Low-income problems on inadequate, underdeveloped farms can be helped 
by credit and supervisory assistance aimed at upgrading these farms into ade- 
quate family farm units. Low-income problems on part-time and residential 
farms may be helped by vocational training and encouragement of the location 
of industry in rural areas. Low-income problems on typical adequate family- 
size farms, which are currently very serious because of the prolonged period of 
depressed farm prices. would be remedied in large part by the restoration of 
an adequate farm program. 

6. Establishing a more adequate and comprehensive program of Federal field 
crop insurance, to provide protection against natural hazards and plant pests 
and diseases; such program to be administered locally by farmer committees. 

7. Providing an improved emergency system of rehabilitating farm families 
and farms which have had major crop or land loss due to drouth, flood, erosion 
from wind or water, or hail damage: operated in such a way that the Federal 
assistance can be made available promptly wherever serious disaster occurs 
even if in a limited area, rather than taking action only in instances of wide- 
spread damage over a large area. 

8. To provide adequate storage for orderly marketing of crops and proper 
handling of reserves, taking advantage of the decentralized storage made possi- 
ble by storing at the site of production as far as practicable. 


The CuamrMANn. The Chair now recognizes Mr. McGovern of South 


Dakota. 
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Mr. MoGovern. I am grateful for the opportunity to present my 
Gov ernor and my friend, "the Honorable Ralph Herseth. I think he 
is doubly well qualified to speak before our committee. He is not only 
a longtime family farm operator, but he is a Main Street farm imple- 
ment dealer, and I am very proud to present him to you. 

The Cuairman. We shall be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH HERSETH, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Governor Herseru. I thank you very much, Chairman Cooley. I 
want to add my feeling to that which has alre: idy been expressed by 
the other Governors appearing here at this time that we do seriously 
and honestly appreciate the « ‘onsideration that is bei ‘ing given to us at 
this time, and to give our expressions in behalf of agriculture, the 
most important indus stry that the State of South Dakota has by great 
odds. 

I have a prepared statement with ag I shall not labor you with 
the time that it would require to read it, but I should like the privilege 
of expressing verbatim certain portions of that which I think, to some 
extent, gives the high spots of the entire statement. 

I am here today because the economy of my native State, the State 
of South Dakota. which I now have the honor to serve in the 6 apacity 
of Governor, is being most seriously threatened by the disastrous con- 
tinuing drop in the income to our farmers. 

It is my belief that the honor and solvency of agriculture as an in- 
dustry is today jeopardized because they grow the food and fiber re- 
quired to keep body and soul together and have advanced their skill, 
vision, and technical knowledge at a rate that exceeds our ways and 
means of distribution, but certainly not even approaching the existing 
world need. 

I believe that in H.R. 10363, there is the kind of enabling legisla- 
tion that will permit and encourage farmers to attain parity of in- 
come within the basic steps here outlined. And I might add at this 
point that just a week ago most of the Governors who are assembled 
here today—in fact, all of them, I believe—met in the city of St. Paul 
and discussed this in detail and decided upon what kind of strategy 
we would like to pursue in order to be heard before this committee. 

There is no one so naive as to believe that farm production and de- 
mand balance can be maintained with absolute precision. Obviously, 
planning on the side of agricultural abundance is not only desirable, 
but necessary. 

In my opinion, H.R. 10363 calls for the kind of joint effort between 
farmers and Government agencies that will be beneficial to our na- 
tional economy. 

That concludes the part of my prepared statement that I want to 
give, but I would like the opportunity and the time to make a few 
observations that spring from my own experience and, also, from 
the experience that I have gathere d from such people as my secretary 
of agriculture, from a group of senators in our State legislature and, 
also, from a group of representatives in our house of representatives. 

I want to say this, that this stagnation in this important business 
will not confine itself to rural America. It has already made itself 
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felt upon the main streets of our cities and towns in South Dakota 
toa great degree. 

I might say as my good Congressman, Mr. McGovern, has said, that 
I have had some experience from which to speak. And I think, per- 
haps, it provides me with some authority to speak on this subject, 
because I have sat since 1942 on both sides of the bargaining table, 
so to speak. I have sat on the side of the farmer where he purchases 
his things from the man on his nearest Main Street, and I have, in turn, 
sat on the side of the merchandiser who sells the things that he needs 
tocarry on his business. 

I have found very definitely over that period of years that as a 
businessman on Main Street of those small.towns, you cannot sell 
$5,000 and $6,000 machinery items to a suspect—you must have a pros- 

ect, who has a potential of earning power in order to carry on. 

I think that it is very obvious over the last year or two from the 
vantage point that I sat at there to say forthrightly and honestly that 
the farmers of America very definitely have had something taken out 
of their hides. It has not only moved to the main streets of our towns 
at the present time in our particular State—and I think that I should 
confine my statements largely as they refer to my State, because these 
other Governors are here to speak for their States—but from the 
reports that I get from those men and women who prepare income 
returns for not only the farmers but those men who sit on the mer- 
chandising side of farm products, it has hit Washington deeper, it 
seems, because I have read letters to numerous editors where these 
men have expressed themselves, and they have taken the position 
that they have now decided that they should reverse their feeling. 

They had at one time felt that they should not interfere with any- 
thing so far as a farm program is concerned that might deal with 
subsidizing it; that they felt that the farmer was a rugged individual- 
ist who should stand by himself. And they have decided that the time 
has come when they must change their minds because of the fact that 
the reports show absolutely no income to remit any kind of revenues 
tothe U.S. Government. 

So I say it has already departed a great deal from the farm scene 
itself. I think, also, I should state that it is in my opinion among 
the greatest duties that I have as Governor at the present time to 
pursue with these various Governors the course that we have pursued 
in regard to our original course of strategy in St. Paul in appearing 


before this very important committee of the Congress at this time. 
I think it is incumbent upon me to use my influence and utmost 
efforts in behalf of these people who represent the most important 


seoment of the ePCONOMYV in the Midwest America. 

I also believe firmly that legislation that will stabilize this farm 
industry is of the highest priority. so far as the business of this Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is concerned. I think that this session of the 
Congress has, also, incumbent. upon it the obligation and the duty to 
the American people to do omethinge in behalf of acriculture similar 
to that which has been stated by other Governors here has been done 
ona national level for other important industries of this great Nation. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity to make this presenta- 
tion. 
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The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Governor Herseth, for 
your splendid statement. Your entire statement will be made a part 
of the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY PREPARED BY SOUTH DAKOTA GOVERNOR RALPH HERSETH FOR DELIVERY 
BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, MARCH 15, 1960 


I am here today because the economy of my native State, the State of South 
Dakota, which I now have the honor to serve, is being most seriously threatened 
by the disastrous continuing drop in the income of our farmers. 

The impact of this decline will not be confined to farm people alone. Per. 
haps this can best be illustrated by the fact that the inventory of equipment 
on American farms and ranches today is greater than the total assets of the 
entire steel industry and several times that of the automobile industry. 

The problems of the farmers and ranchers of this country have been, par- 
tially, a result of nationally supported programs. The money required from 
the taxpayer to support an adequate farm program will return to agriculture 
only a small part of what is taken from it by such programs as minimum wages 
and monopoly prices the farmer must pay to purchase, maintain, and operate 
the farm equipment. 

May I point out briefly that since the first farm program was placed in effect 
by the Congress in 1933, farmers have overwhelmingly supported production 
controls when coupled with a reasonable price support level. 

American farm people were aware that after World War IT, their farm plant 
was overexpanded. They knew that with increased technology they could at- 
tain greater production. Alone and divided they were powerless to make the ad- 
justments to changing market needs as the farmers of the world gained a meas- 
ure of rehabilitation and began to return to normal. 

They had gained confidence that in a Federal farm program they could work 
together to meet any cutback of production which might face them. I am sure 
that it has been in that spirit that the farmers of South Dakota have always 
supported, and with increasing majorities, each national referendum on wheat 
quotas. 

It was with shock and dismay approaching consternation that our farmers 
were forced to recognize in 1953 the beginning of the end of the farm program as 
they had known it. 

The new national administration of 1953 that had embraced our farm program 
almost as a child of its own at election time in 1952, now denounced it as “un- 
American and degrating to the moral fiber of our farm people.” 

We have witnessed the gradual decline of the position of our farm people— 
indeed, we have been forced to witness their actual disappearance from the land. 
We well realize that the social, moral, and economic position of our entire 
State must suffer when the strength of the basic producers of wealth in our State 
is steadily eroded. 

Allow me to emphasize that South Dakota people are most discouraged with 
the concerted effort since 1953 to discredit the farm program by holding it up 
to ridicule before metropolitan American rather than provide leadership in 
adjusting that program to the needs of our agricultural economy. 

The honor and solvency of agriculture as an industry is today jeopardized 
because those who grow the food and fiber required to keep body and soul 
together have advanced their skill, ambition, and technical knowledge at a 
rate that exceeds our ways and means of distribution but certainly not even 
approaching the existing world need. 

It is entirely possible, however that these efforts to discredit the farm pro- 
gram have been sufficiently successful that an approach to a solution of the 
mounting crises in agriculture must be made through new legislation. 

Such legislation must be drawn within these basic steps: 

1. Raise farm income; 

2, Cut excessive costs to taxpayers; 

. Halt accumulation of surpluses: 

. Guarantee a sound and constructive program of soil conservation. 
Use agriculture abundance as a means of keeping the free world free. 

I believe that in H.R. 10363 there is the kind of enabling legislation that will 
permit and encourage farmers to attain parity of income within the basic steps 
here outlined. 
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We must recognize that the impoverishment of our farmers will surely end the 
conservation of our soil resources, for poverty brings helplessness. It is truly 
said that in the acres we now till we must find our food reserves in the centuries 
to come. We can purchase soil conservation now at a fair and reasonable price. 

Scare talk is used with regard to our farm surpluses; but I should like to 
remind you that shortages would be far more dangerous. Farmers know that if 
they could operate a scarcity program of production, their problems of price 
would perhaps disappear. They also know this would be a program of national 
insecurity. Our farm programs must guarantee against scarcities as well as 
against huge surpluses and at the same time provide the food to meet our 
domestic needs and foreign commitments. 

There is no one so naive as to believe that farm production and demand bal- 
ance can be maintained with absolute precision. Obviously, planning on the 
side of agricultural abundance is not only desirable but necessary. 

The farmers of South Dakota today are not asking Congress to solve all their 
problems, but rather to remind it of the economic impact upon our total national 
economy of a declining agriculture. Their record of cooperation with farm pro- 
grams is consistent, and I am confident that I can today pledge to you that they 
will continue to give cooperation that calls upon them for a large measure of 
self-help. They ask only that they be provided with the vehicle by which they 
can adjust production to effective, profitable demand plus the needs of our 
domestic and foreign aid programs. 

In my opinion, H.R. 10363 calls for that kind of joint effort between farmers 
and Government agencies that will be beneficial to our national economy. 

To a greater extent than any legislative proposal with which I am familiar, 
this bill recognizes the ultimate goals of a sound American agriculture. 
10363 provides the vehicle needed to achieve for farm and ranch folks equality 
of opportunity in our modern economy. It offers us a change to be a source of 
even greater strength in support of our national effort to provide real leadership 
in the universal search for lasting peace. 


The Cratmman. I now take pleasure in recognizing the distin- 


guished Governor of Colorado, Mr. MeNichols. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEVE McNICHOLS, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF COLORADO 


Governor McNicnors. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I would like to express my appreciation to this committee for 
the opportunity to appear here today. 

I, too, have a copy of a prepared statement which is in some length. 
I will not burden the committee with reading it. ; 

The CHarmman. You may submit it for the record and it will be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

Just submit your prepared statement to the 2 ee 

(The prepared statement of Hon. Steve McNichols, Governor of 
the State of Colorado, follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR STEVE MCNICHOLS OF COLORADO 


Honorable Chairman Cooley, Vice Chairman Poage, and distinguished mem- 
bers of the committee, thank you for inviting me to submit a statement on behalf 
of the people of Colorado, specifically the farm and ranch families of Colorado, 
on the vital question of our national farm policy. 

A substantial segment of the economy of Colorado rests on her agriculture. 
When Colorado’s farmers and ranchers are in trouble, all of Colorado is in 
trouble, too, or soon will be. 

And Colorado’s farm economy has been slipping more each year toward in- 
solvency. 

According to recent statistics, Colorado’s 31,000 commercial farms and ranches 
support 36,000 farmworkers in addition to the families which own and operate 
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them. Although these are the persons who feel the impact of a declinin 
culture directly and immediately, they are really just the first domir 
tumble when agriculture takes an economic blow. 

There are 9,100 businesses in Colorado—manufacturers, shippers, retailers 
and wholesalers—which depend almost entirely upon agriculture. These busi. 
nesses employ approximately 60,000 workers with an annual payroll of $175 
million. 

In Colorado, there are thousands of other businesses and industries—ang 
wage earners—just one more step removed from the purely agricultural seg- 
ment of our economy. 

Governors and State governments are in a peculiar position when it comeg 
to the economics of agriculture. Governors and various departments of State 
government, are responsible by law for only the periphery problems of agri- 
culture. 

They may be responsible for the accuracy of the buyer’s scale, but they have 
no legal basis for challenging the fairness of the price paid for the products 
weighed on that scale. 

They may be responsible for controlling livestock predators that cut seri- 
ously into a farmer’s or rancher’s production. But they have little or no author- 
ity for checking the activities of other types of predators which can cut into a 
farmer’s or rancher’s share of profit. 

They may be responsible for giving vocational training to the youngsters of 
farm and ranch families. But they have little control over conditions that de 
termine whether or not those youngsters will be able to remain in their farm 
vocations when they become adults. 

Over the past 35 years, the role of managing agriculture’s basic problem has 
been thrust more and more toward the Federal Government. The periodic 
national depressions in agriculture have demonstrated graphically that Fed- 
eral governmental actions is logical and necessary. The growth of technology, the 
deep involvement of our Nation in the world’s affairs, and the emergence of 
underdeveloped and colonial countries as self-governing nations are the latest 
irresistible forces to plunge our Federal Government deeper into the problems 
of agriculture. 

As I see it, our Federal farm program has evolved against a background of 
two kinds of disasters—natural and economic. The farm unrest of the twenties 
produced an abortive attempt to stabilize farm prices by direct Government 
buying on the open market. 

The depression and drought of the early thirties was responsible for the first 
production control legislation of the New Deal era—the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. 

The first effective legislation designed specifically to help farmers gain some 
leverage on the price and income scale was passed in 1938. This product of 
the bipartisan farm bloc in Congress was born of political and economic neces- 
sity. But it can also be justified on an entirely different basis than that upon 
which it was passed, in my opinion. 

I strongly feel that the new minimum wage stability which this legislation 
gave to the producers of the basic « rops—along with the governmental and ad- 
ministrative machinery which came with it—was one of America’s most valuable 
nonsecret weapons in the struggle for survival during World War ITI. 

The next dramatic change in our farm policies came after World War II— 
and as the war-conditioned extension of the 90 percent of parity price supports 
on basie crops came up for renewal, improvement, or rejection 

Starting with the defeat of the Brannan plan in the late forties, the elements 
within our Nation which opposed the strengthening of Government’s role in the 
farm economy have won every big argument about farm policy. I do not have 
to point ont that farm organizations themselves have been sharply divided on 


this fundamental question. 
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It is Clear that the present administration during the past 7 years has openly 
favored the concept of less government in agriculture. The policies it has spon- 
sored and the Secretary it has appointed to carry out those policies are proof 
enough of the administration’s attitnde on the question of the Government’s 
responsibility toward helping farmers gain some control over both their own 
production and their own net income. 7 

Those individuals and groups which have opposed governmental action in 
farm affairs have had little trouble fending off attempts by Congress, and some 
farm groups, to change farm programs because of this position of the adminis- 
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tration. Any comprehensive corrective action by Congress—save perhaps the 
Wool Act of 1954 passed as a defense measure and the Soil Bank of 1956—has 
peen met with a veto or with apathetic administration. Many constructive farm 
measures devised by this committee during the past 7 years have been lust in 
the partisan atmosphere within Congress created by the administration’s 
adamant position. 

You know better than I what has happened during those 7 years. Latest 
available estimates show the farmer and rancher’s national balance sheet to be 
in a disgraceful condition. Here are the facts, comparing the 1959 farm situa- 
tion to 1952: 

Total net income, down 23 percent to $11.8 billion. 

Number of farms, down 15 percent to 4.6 million. 

Net income per farm, down 9 percent to $2,600. 

Total farm debt, up 32 percent to $20.8 billion. 

Farmer’s share of food dollar, down 21 percent to 37 cents. 
Parity ratio, down 22 percent to 78. 

Even more deplorable are the facts showing the amount of money this admin- 
istration has spent during this same period: 

Total expenditures of USDA, up to 600 percent to $7,341 million. 
Expenditures for stabilizing farm income, up 2,600 percent to $5,380 million. 
Commodity Credit Corporation losses, up 1,500 percent to $1,006 million. 

It is no wonder that nonfarm taxpayers challenge all farm programs these 
days. The administration’s policies, put through amid pleas to restore the 
farmer and rancher to freedom, have simply resulted in putting thousands of 
farmers into bankruptcy while increasing the burden on nonfarm taxpayers. 

Such a condition simply does not make sense. Neither the farmers nor the 
taxpayers—and don’t overlook the fact that farmers are taxpayers, too—can 
stand much more of a crazy quilt farm policy that merely adds to the surpluses 
and reduces net farm income 

It seems to me we have reached a new point of no return—a new impasse— 
in farm policy. The farm depression within our country and the economic 
competition beyond our borders literally ery out for solution. 

The omnibus bill before you appears to be a way out. 

It gives farmers a modus operandi for attempting to solve their own problems 
through their own mutual self-interest and cooperation. It also assures tax- 
payers that there is a limit upon how much tax money will be spent on programs 
designed to help farmers strengthen their bargaining power. 

Presumably, by providing protection to individual farm families, it would 
stem the trend toward monopoly in food production—a less visible but equally 
pressing consideration for the nonfarmer taxpayer-consumer. 

With the $5,000 limit upon payments to any one farm family, the public— 
and small and medium sized farmers—are assured that the main benefits will 
not be given to wealthy farm operators financially able to withstand the toughest 
economic storm. - 

Just what effect the programs envisioned in this legislation will have on 
Colorado is hard to measure at this time. 

However, one fact is clear: The two Colorado farm commodities—sugar and 
wool—which already have the type of program called for in this legislation, and 
thus are excluded from this legislation, are doing very well and are beacons of 
hope for the producers of other commodities. 

Under the Sugar Act legislation of 1934, Colorado’s sugar beet producers— 
and processors and the communities they support—have enjoyed an economic 
stability that is heartening to behold. Sugar beet production in Colorado has 
climbed from 1.376.000 tons in 1948 to 2,399,000 tons in 1957. Income during 
this period has climbed from $12.07 to $14.30 per ton. Neither production nor 
price fell below the 1948 figures during any year in that decade. 

In contrast to the successful sugar beet program, the effects of the national 
wheat program on Colorado has been drastic. 

We had a bumper wheat crop in 1952—58,162,000 bushels which brought 
$119,159,000 for an average of $2.05 per bushel. Drouth cut or wheat produc- 
tion seriously in 1954, 1955, and 1956—years showing an average total income 
of less than $36 million for wheat. 

Since 1956 Colorado has had good wheat crops. Yet declining prices and cuts 
in acreage allotments have decimated the income from those good years—years 
which should have aided our farmers and ranchers to overcome the financial 
hardships caused by the bad-crop years. 
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In 1958, Colorado produced 70,236,000 bushels of wheat which brought in 
$110,832,000. Our 1958 wheat production thus was 20 percent greater than our 
1952 production, yet our gross wheat income in 1958 was 6 percent less than in 
1952. The price per bushel in these 2 years fell from $2.05 in 1952 to $1.60 in 
1958—a decline of 21.9 percent. 

But we count our blessings as well as our problems in Colorado. Due to the 
fact that our wheat is the desirable Hard Red Winter variety, there is an effec. 
tive demand for it which helps hold up our income from it. States producing 
other varieties are not as fortunate as Colorado in this regard. 

It is worth noting, I believe, that Government payments provided only 3.5 per- 
cent of our total cash farm income in Colorado during 1958. The latest figures 
for 1958 show a total cash farm income for Colorado of $588,975,000. Govern- 
ment payments comprised only $20,470,000 of this total. 

As Governor of a livestock State, I cannot miss this opportunity to advise 
you of a dangerous new trend that concerns both livestock men and consumers. 
It is a local marketing situation that could spread as rapidly as foot-and-mouth 
disease unless it is checked. 

Due to direct buying of livestock by packers and food processors, in some 
instances large food retailers, the traditional open-market system of establishing 
prices on livestock is being weakened to the point of uselessness. In the past 
few months, 70 percent of the cattle slaughtered in the Denver area have not 
gone through the free, competitive terminal marketplace. 

Many of these animals have gone to firms which control the livestock from the 
point of purchase on the farm or ranch to the consumer’s table—transporting, 
feeding, slaughtering, processing, wholesaling and retailing. 

I understand that bills based on this development, and sponsored by Congress- 
man James Roosevelt of the House Select Committee on Small Business, are now 
before the Congress. These bills are designed to correct some of the abuses of 
our open, competitive market system—abuses with inherent dangers not only to 
farm producers but to consumers and independent businessmen as well. 

I am sure I do not have to elaborate what a development of this type means 
to the function of the free and open market. The prices paid by direct buyers 
at the farm are quoted as “the market top.” But the market in this case has 
a false top because direct buying has siphoned off a great percentage of the 
quality animals which formerly went through that market. 

I don’t believe our Nation can afford this continued erosion of our human, 
economic and natural resources caused by a weak farm policy. We must face 
up to the realities of our times. We must demonstrate to the world that we can 
solve our own problems if we expect the world to look to us for leadership and 
guidance. 

We can no longer say to ourselves that the farm problem cannot be solved. 
We can no longer use the excuse that even farm organizations themselves can- 
not agree on farm policy. Consumers and nonfarm taxpayers are—or should 
be—equally as concerned about our national farm policy as are farmers and 
farm organizations. 

And we cannot afford to keep our farm families in a state of economic shock 
with farm programs that do not protect their income yet which are so costly 
that they bring down upon farmers the wrath of nonfarmers. 

Our national conscience should be stirred by remarks such as this one made 
by a Colorado farmer in a recent newspaper interview. 

He said, “Just the fact this is an election year may make things good for a 
while, but God help us after that.” 

It is impossible to separate farm policy from farm politics. There is simply 
too much at stake. But the clash of American politics has come up with work- 
able solutions to pressing problems in the past. 

Now is the time for finding a solution to America’s farm problems. Our farm 
and ranch families, our consumers, our taxpayers and our friends facing hunger 
around the world cannot wait longer. 

The Family Farm Income Act of 1960 seems to provide the framework for a 
workable farm program. I urge Congress and the President of the United States 
to act favorably upon it. 

Thank you. 


Governor McNicuors. I could recite numerous incidents to this 
committee which parallel the examples that have been set forth by 
my fellow Governors. 
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Our newspapers have been featuring for many months the forced 
sale of farms and equipment and machinery. I, certainly, sympathize 
with this committee and recognize the tremendous problem you have 
in trying to solve this very difficult and complex question. I would be 
the last. one to come before a group such as yours who are expert in 
this field, and who have heard reams of evidence on the various sug- 

sted solutions to the problem. 

I wish that I, too, could submit something to you in any affirmative 
way, but lam just unable to do it. 

J also would like to say that I cannot say that I speak for all of our 
farm groups in our State, because I c annot, but a number of them sub- 

seribe to the Poage bill, this Family Farm Act. And I would say that 
the m: vjority of the people i in our State feel that this would provide the 
machinery whereby the farmer could help himself. It, certainly, ap- 
pears to limit the overall cost to the American people. I think they 
are concerned about this tremendous cost and the terrific increase in 
the cost of maintaining the program. 

Some farm groups, I beheve the Farm Bureau in our State, oppose 
this legislation. The Farmers Union, the Grange and other farm 
organizations seem to approve of it. 

[ certainly approve of it in principle. And I say as far as the de- 
tails of this bill are concerned I am not just in a position to help you 
very much except to say that the majority of our people, I believe, 
favor it. 

We are largely a livestock-producing State and a wheat-producing 
State. In many respects we have been more fortunate than other 
wheat-producing States because we have a hard red winter wheat that 
we have been able to dispose of, although the income is down despite 
the fact that production is up. But many of the other areas and many 
of the other States who do not have this type of wheat are in a very 
serious condition. 

I think that the people of the West and the Midwest appreciate your 
problem. I think they will appreciate what you are trying to do. 
I know that they will support you on the kind of measure that you 
think is best to solve this problem. 

Again let me thank you for the opportunity to be here. And we in 
Colorado stand ready to give you any help, any information that we 
can give you on our proble ms, and we will try to do it in the most ob- 

jective and in the best way possible. So I hope that if there is any- 
thing that we can help you with—we have a fine agriculture depart- 
ment—we will do so, because I know that our community stands ready 
tohelp you. We, certainly, thank you for this opportunity to be here. 

The Cramman. We thank you very much, Governor MeNichols 
for your very fine statement. 

The Chair now recognizes Congressman Jones. 

Mr. Jones. I think this isa very dramatic situation here today where 
we have the Governors from all of these States in the Middle West. 
Tam very happy that the Governor of Missouri being one of the most 
diversified States. While I would like to extol all of his virtues, as 
the Congressman representing his district, I will defer to my colleague, 
Mr. Moulder. 


The CuamrmMan. We will be glad to hear from you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE 11TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Moutper. I wish to thank you and my colleague for giving me 
this great honor of presenting the Governor of the State of Missouri, 

The : appearance of so many of these distinguished chief executives 
from many great States is cert: uinly impressive and expresses proof 
of the emergency need for farm legisl: ation which I know this com- 
mittee is diligently striving to ac hieve. 

We have a great Governor. We are very proud of him as being 
one of the greatest Governors. He has made a distinguished record 
in Missouri, I will not take the time to go over his achievements. 
He is the chief executive of our great State. 

We are, indeed, proud of our great leader and our great Governor, 
It is my pleasure and honor to present him to this committee. 

The Cuatrman. We are de lighted to have you here, Governor Blair, 
You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES T. BLAIR, JR., GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 


Governor Bratr. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the mem- 
bers of this committee for the opportunity to appear here today. I 
am pleased to join with other Midwest Governors to endorse the 
action of this committee working to bring about comprehensive 
farm legislation in this session of Congress. 

Missouri is the eighth ranking State in the value of its farm prod- 
ucts. Our agriculture is a billion dollar industry, our only billion 
dollar industry. One-fourth of our people live and work on the 
farms of Missouri. 

Furthermore, while feed grain and livestock production is by far 
our most important source of income, we also produce considerable 
quantities of wheat, cotton, sorghum and other commodities. In 
fact, because of our geographical location, Missouri produces nearly 
every other type of farm product. I present these facts solely to em- 
phasize the importance of agriculture to my State. 

In recent years, the vicious cost-price squeeze has seriously affected 
our farm families as well as those who live in smal] towns and cities 
who serve and are dependent upon agriculture. Last year alone in 
Missouri per farm realized net income dropped 12 percent. I under- 
stand the Department of Agriculture expects another sharp drop in 
1960. Many Missouri farmers are backed against an economic wall. 
They cannot exist under such continually depressed conditions. They 
therefore have a vital interest in the action taken by this committee 
and, Mr. Chairman, they look to you for help this year. 

It should be apparent that lower and lower prices have not been 
the answer to agricultural ills. It should be equally apparent that 
programs which would permit even greater production of commodities 
already in heavy surplus are not called for. Instead of more of the 
same medicine which has already aggravated the problem we need to 
work for a different cure. 
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We need to give farmers—bona fide farmers—a greater opportunity 
in developing and later in helping to administer farm programs. 
New legislation should enable farmers to obtain a fair price for their 
products a price which will return, for their labor and investment, 
earnings comparable to those receiv ed in other segments of our econ- 
omy. New farm legislation should permit each program to be 
adapted to specific problems and conditions affecting the particular 
commodity. 

These programs must work toward bringing farm production more 
nearly in line with our food and fiber needs. 

A new sound farm program must have as its foundation provision 
for the conservation of our national resources. The agricultural con- 
servation program, under which the cost of establishing conservation 
practices is shared by the farmers and by the public, should be con- 
tinued. 

Programs are needed to insure that our agricultural abundance is 
used to provide an adequate and nutritious diet to all our people and to 
alleviate hunger and starvation and thereby provide world peace 
abroad. 

I hope this committee will include in its comprehensive legislation 
provisions for developing the resources for helping the farm families 
in the chronic low-income area in all America. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of farmers in Missouri, may I respectfully 
urge that this committee take prompt action to halt the depressed 
condition in agriculture and to enable farmers to earn a fair share of 
our national income. I sincerely believe this can be acc omplished at a 
greatly reduced cost and w ithout further buildup in surplus. 

Several bills now pending before Congress, with minor changes or 
amendments, would accomplish this goal. As you know, our own 
pest Senator, Stuart Symington, has introduced a comprehensive 
farm bill along the lines of the farm bill pending before your com- 
mittee. All of these bills are designed with the same goal in mind— 
that of improving the farmer’s plight in America, 

I wholeheartedly endorse the principles and purposes of this bill 
and hope that your committee and the entire Congress will take favor- 
able action. 7 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I agree with my fellow Governors in their previous statements in 
prince iple. I am glad to be here, and thank you very much for letting 
us come here today ; 

The Cuarrman. We thank you. We are very glad to have had 
all of you gentlemen here. | think that your appearance dramatizes 
the fact that the farmers in your areas are in difficulty, but the dis- 
tress is not confined to your areas alone, by any means. 

The Governor of South Dakota referred to the farmer as a “rugged 
individualist,” but if we do not change things, he will be a “ragged 
individualist.” 

We had expected to hear from the Governor of Wyoming, but 
unfortunately, he is not able to appear. He does have a representa- 
tive here, and we will be glad to hear now from Mr. K. W. Bell. 
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STATEMENT OF K. W. BELL, ON BEHALF OF HON. J. J. HICKEY, 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. Bett. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I have 
a prepared statement which is short which I would like to read. 

I should like first to express my appreciation and that of the Gov. 
ernor for the courtesy of being here. 

The Farm Family Income Act of 1960 recognized the complexity 
of the agricultural] problems on a national basis. The many factors 
and influences that effect the family farm today require the complete 
efforts of the legislative branch of government to develop a construc- 
tive plan of action for the general well- being of farm and ranch people 
in America. It is our position that the F amily Farm Income Act 
of 1960 is a step in the direction of constructive legislation benefiting 
the agricultural] community in Wyoming. 

The following statistics, whic h confine themselves to the State of 
Wyoming, are ‘indicative of the basic problem represented by the 
diminishing income which has as its result a loss of many family 
farms and ranches in our State. The current policy of cheap food 
fiber has had a serious effect upon the substantial segment of the 
people of the State of Wyoming. Inflation has created a cost price 
condition that will not permit this segment of society to long endure. 
The number of farms and ranches in Ww yoming in the year 1938 was 
approximately 15,000 units. This has diminished to’ slightly over 
10,000 in the year 1959. In 1952 there were approximately 3,800 oper- 
ating loans financed by the Farmers Home Administration, a Federal 
agency directing itself to financi ing small farmers. Today, there are 
approximately 600 operating loans. This indicates that many family 
farms and ranches have been forced out of business because of the 
price-cost freeze. 

One of the functions of the State of Wyoming has been to make 
real estate loans to farmers and ranchers and within the last past 
year approximately one application per day has been received by 
this agency. This was a tremendous increase over the preceding 
years. The W yoming law was an emergency law which continued in 
existence for the purpose of aiding the family farm type operation 
and the number of loan applications made during the last past year 
evidenced the fact that the agricultural people were anxious to make 
these applications to reduce their debts with the banks and pay un- 
secured indebtedness which accrued during the past several years. 

All of the applications evidenced the fact that it will be necessary for 
the applicants to use the lines of credit with the banks that are made 
available because of the granting of State loans, and it is quite evi- 
dent that unless the income for this segment of soc iety increases sub- 
stantially in the next few years they will have exhausted all lines of 
credit and will have borrowed to the limit on both land and livestock, 

It is true that Wyoming farmers and ranchers traditionally have 
relied upon borrowed capital for their expansion and operations, how- 
ever, the tight-money policy of the present administration placed the 
additional burdens on this segment of Wyoming society of increased 
interest rates and it is apparent today in the budget of the family- 
type operation that the largest single expense item is interest on ob- 
ligations. This contributes to the diminishing of the actual operating 
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income of the farmer and rancher, and reduces their ability to meet 
the repayment of loan demands. The smaller the operation, the 
greater the burden because more of his total income is necessarily 
used for pay ing fixed recurr ing operating and living costs. 

This is the factor that is reducing the number of family unit opera- 
tions in Wyoming. More and more land is being owned by fewer 
farmers and ranchers and the rapid disappearance of the family-type 
farmer and rancher is evidenced throughout the State of W yoming 
and because of the importance of the agricultural segment in the 
society of Wyoming to its overall economy it is disturbing to the en- 
tire population of Wyoming and certainly disturbs the entire popula- 
tion of the Nation. 

It is recognized that the policy of the executive is important in the 
best opet ration of the laws passed by the legislative body, and policy 
determinations and administrative decisions necessarily affect the 
workability of the legislation. However, it is our conclusion that the 
Family Farm Income Act of 1960 will permit the reduction of cost 
to the U.S. Treasury of farm price and income stabilization programs 
and provide means by which producers may balance supply with de- 
mand at a fair price, to reduce the volume and costs of maintaining 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks and provide for distribution 
to needy people and public institutions of additional needed high- 
protein foods, and most important to us, will preserve and improve 
the status of the family farm through greater bargaining power. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much for this statement. We 
are very glad to have it. 

The Governor of Nebraska could not arrange to attend the meet- 
ing, but he has sent a statement which will be presented by his rep- 
resentative, Mr. Robert B. Conrad, administrative assistant, who is 
accompanied by Mr. Pearle F. Finigan, director of agriculture, State 
of Nebraska. We shall be glad to hear from you now, Mr. Conrad. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH G. BROOKS, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF NEBRASKA, PRESENTED BY MR. ROBERT B. CONRAD, ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, ACCOMPANIED BY MR. PEAREE F. FINI- 
GAN, DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Conrap. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. First, I bring 
you the greetings of Governor Brooks, who greatly regrets the fact 
that he is hospitalized and thus is unable to be present and appear 
before you personnally in support of this extremely important piece 
of farm legislation. 

I think, as you have pointed out, Chairman Cooley, the facts that 
we have here represented today of over one-sixth ‘of the Nation’s 
Governors should, certainly, dramatize and highlight the feeling that 
prevails throughout the Midwest concerning the declining agricul- 
tural situation of our Nation’s farmers. 

And while I know that you all have problems of your own con- 
cerning the handling of correspondence from your constituents, I 
wish that you would have an opportunity to see the many hundreds 
of letters which have come to the office of Governor Brooks in sup- 
port of this coordinated and circuited effort by the chief executives 
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of the Midwest in order to dramatize and pinpoint the declining 
plight of the Nation’s farmers. 

I respectfully call your attention to the fact that the agricultural 
net income in Nebraska for the past 2 years has declined 28 percent, 
and that our farm mortg: age debt has increased from $156.9 million 
in 1950, to $345.2 million in 1959, an increase which is almost double, 

I call your attention, also, if I may, to that portion of the statement 
which points out that the forecast for Nebraska farmers and for the 
midwestern farmer during the next 4 years is equally bleak and dis- 
mal. And I cannot help but concur in the statements of Governor 
Freeman which he has here expressed and has expressed up and down 
the State of Minnesota, that a great many farmers are actually 
through unless some constructive, affirmative, firm legislation can be 
developed by this committee and reported to the floor of the House 
and the Senate and enacted into law. 

And when I say that the philosophy is, “We are through,” the phil- 
osophy is correct in that this does not apply to the ms irginal agricul- 
tural operator, but the extensive farm operator, the experienced, 
mature, long-associated operator with the agricultural industry, who 
now realizes that the cost-price squeeze is such that he can no longer 
withstand it and he can no longer afford to operate and contribute 
to the agricultural economy of the Nation. 

It is believed by Governor Brooks that while this Poage bill should 
be supported, and supported enthusiastically in prince iple, that it may 
contain some of those same discretionary pitfalls which have con- 
fronted the agricultural industry in America in this current admin- 
istration and that, therefore, attention should be respectfully ad- 
dressed to the de sg and close definition of those areas of 
discretionary power by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It should be pointed out, also, as to the limitation on the cost in any 
produc tion and marketing year for any commodity at a sum not in ex- 
cess of 5 percent of the estimated crop sales of such commodity should 
be amended to read: “Five per centum of the estimated crop product 
of such commodity in such year,” thereby eliminating any discrimina- 
tory feature against feed grains which are frequently marketed 
through channels other than grain outlets; for example, through 
livestock. 

And in the event that this bill does not, in the eyes of this committee, 
provide for the use of the wonderful protein content of wheat, it is 
suggested that perhaps at line 1 on page 15, this should be extended 
to include wheat produce in meeting the protein requirements of our 
needy, our institutions and supplementing our school lunch program. 

Lastly, at line 19, on page 21, where the bill summarizes its state- 
ment of policy, it would appear more appropriate to amend that state- 
ment to read, it is respectfully suggested, “Farmers over expand pro- 
duction in order to supplement income.” 

In behalf of Governor Brooks, I again want to thank you for the 
opportunity of permitting Mr. Finigan and myself to appear before 
you to present this statement in support of a farm bill which will raise 
the net income to the farmers and at the same time reduce Government 
storage costs to the American taxpayers and preserve the family farm 
and strengthen the economy of the State of Nebraska and those of the 
Midwest and the Nation and the free world. 
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Thank you very much. 
The Cuamrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Conrad. We are 


very glad to have had you and your director of agriculture with us. 


The statement of the Governor will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 

(The prepared statement of Hon. Ralph G. Brooks, Governor of 
the State of Nebraska, follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF GOVERNOR RALPH G. Brooks OF NEBRASKA 


The net agricultural income for the State of Nebraska has declined 28 percent 
in the past 2 years, and farm mortgage debt in Nebraska has more than doubled 
from $156.9 million in 1950 to $345.2 million in 1959. 

In the interest of attempting to arrest that downward trend, I am appearing 
before your honorable committee today to speak in behalf of the Nebraska 
farmer, wheat grower and rancher, the farm wives and farm suppliers and the 
farm children whom we hope will be the Nebraska farmers of tomorrow. These 
people whom I serve are grateful to this committee for the opportunity you have 
extended to me and to my colleagues in midwest government in presenting to 
you the views of our people on this tragic agricultural situation. 

As Governor of Nebraska, I appear in support of the principles upon which 
HR. 10355 is predicated. The program of higher income for farmers and the 
stabilization of agricultural supplies is one which is long overdue for the stricken 
farmers of this land. 

The forecast for the farmer for the next 4 years presents a picture even more 
bleak and dismal than that which he has already experienced. The agricultural 
economists of Iowa State University predict that, by 1964, the prices the farmer 
will receive for his beef will be 50 percent lower, for his milk 33 percent lower, 
for his hogs 31 percent lower, his lambs 22 percent lower, his eggs 14 percent 
lower, his broilers 20 percent lower, and his wheat, his biggest single cash crop, 
57 percent lower. 

A U.S. Department of Agriculture and Land-Grant College report states that, 
under conditions approximating free production and marketing of agricultural 
commodities during the next 8 years, realize net farm income will drop to $7 
billion by 1965, which is almost 46 percent below the 1958 level. 

The resultant effect upon the rural communities of this Nation, our farm 
suppliers, our rural schools and churches, and the Main Streets of America, 
as a result of the diminishing number of farm families forced into other areas 
of activity by this tragically declining economical trend, is too obvious for 
further illustration. 

While supporting the bill of Congressman Poage, in principle, it would appear 
appropriate to point out that this bill does contain several of the discretionary 
provisions vested in the Secretary of Agriculture, which have precipitated the 
present declining agricultural economy. Heretofore, farm legislation has con- 
ferred discretionary powers in the Secretary of Agriculture, but it is only in the 
past 7 years that we have experienced the danger of this concentration of power 
and it is therefore respectfully recommended that this bill be extended to delin- 
eate and specify the areas in which discretion is conferred upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Specifically, on page 6 at line 20, we see that the Secretary has the discretion 
to avoid the institution of a national commodity stabilization program on a 
given commodity if he finds that the imbalance of the supply and demand for 
that commodity will not adversely affect to a serious degree the level of farm 
net income. Similarly, at lines 2 and 3 on page 10; at line 18 on page 11; at 
line 4 on page 14; at line 21 on page 17: at line 19 on page 18, and at line 


2 on page 20, we see other opportunities for the exercise of discretion which 
have proven virtually fatal for farmers in the fifties. 


At line 14 on page 7, the phrase “shall give consideration to” permits a 
type of agricultural gerrymandering which, in view of the shift in production 
areas which recent agricultural directives have created, could prevent adequate 
representation of all commodity producers within the production area. 

At line 10 on page 8, it is respectfully suggested that some provision be in- 
corporated for filling any existing vacancy when the selected alternate is un- 
available. 
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The key to any successful farm program lies in local control and local expres. 
sion of opinion. At line 23 on page 7, it is again respectfully suggested that the 
local producers be provided with a distinct and unequivocal opportunity to 
nominate those for whom the producers are to cast their ballots as commodity 
representatives from commodity production areas. 

While it is true that agricultural legislation has traditionally provided for q 
two-thirds majority on all referendum measures, it is respectfully suggested 
that 34 percent of the Nation’s farmers should no longer be permitted to over- 
ride the wishes of 66 percent of our agricultural producers and that this refer- 
endum should be geared to a simple majority. In that same connection, the 
possibility of a congressional veto, as is apparent at line 3 on page 11, of this 
expression of opinion on commodity referendums, does not appear to be in 
keeping with representative government which is properly reflective of those 
whom it is intended shall be represented. 

With reference to one significant substantive feature of this legislation, it is 
noted on page 13 that a $10,000 limitation is applied to an individual farm 
operator. In the vast wheat-farming sections of western Nebraska, as well as 
in some of our other high-producing agricultural areas, the $10,000 limitation 
is unrenlistic to the point that compliance with the program would be discouraged 
and it is submitted that, if any restriction is imposed, consideration be given 
to raising this. Also, the limitation on the cost in any production and marketing 
year for any commodity at a sum not in excess of 5 percent of the estimated 
crop sales of such commodity should, it is respectfully submitted, be amended 
to read: “5 percent of the estimated crop product of such commodity in such 
year”, thereby eliminating any discriminatory feature against feed grains which 
are frequently marketed through channels other than grain outlets, for example, 
through livestock. 

In the event that this bill does not, in the eyes of this committee, provide for 
the use of the wonderful protein content of wheat, it is suggested that line 1 
on page 15 be extended to include wheat products in meeting the protein re 
quirements of our needy, our institutions, and supplementing our school lunch 
program. 

At line 13 on page 19, it is respectfully suggested that the negotiable cer- 
tificate for commodities could be in an amount greater than that which would 
be represented by the payment of actual cash. 

Lastly, at line 19 on page 21, where the bill summarizes its statement of 
policy, it would appear more appropriate to amend that statement to read: 
“Farmers overexpand production in order to supplement income.” 

The Family Farm Act of 1960 provides a constructive and long-needed source 
of relief for the stricken farmers of Nebraska and the Midwest. It must not, 
however, be one which contains the same opportunities for erroneous administra- 
tion which have characterized the past several years and, accordingly, this com- 
mittee should address its attention to delineating, defining, and specifying the 
areas of discretion for the Secretary of Agriculture in order that America’s 
agricultural producers may never again be confronted with an unrealistic ap- 
proach to their very real problems, 

Again, thank you for the opportunity of presenting this statement in support 
of a farm bill which will raise net income to farmers and at the same time reduce 
Government storage and costs to the American taxpayers. 


The CuatrrmMan. The Chair now recognizes Mr. Breeding. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE DOCKING, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF KANSAS, PRESENTED BY HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Breepine. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, as 
a farmer and a member of this committee, I am highly honored and 
greatly pleased to see so many Governors from the Midwest here in 
behalf of the American farmer and, especially, the midwestern farmer. 
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My Governor, George Docking of Kansas, sends his regrets that. he 
is unable to be here. He has asked me to read this letter to you and 
the committee. 

This letter is dated March 15, 1960, and is addressed to the Honor- 
able Harold D. Cooley, chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN COOLEY AND MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE: Because of the press of official duties in Kansas, it is not possible 
for me to appear before your committee with this group of my fellow Governors. 

My absence from this hearing does not mean that Kansas has no farm prob- 
lems nor does it indicate that I am not concerned over them. 

However, I feel that the Honorable J. Floyd Breeding, Congressman from the 
Fifth District of Kansas, and a member of your committee, will give me and 
the entire State experienced and able representation at this meeting. 

I have asked, and Congressman Breeding has consented, to represent me at 
this hearing, and he is authorized to speak for me. 

Agriculture remains one of our most basic and essential industries. Its im- 
portance to our economy is so obvious that it requires no detailing. We in 
Kansas are most concerned over the present plight of our agriculture economy, 
and are most desirous of securing adequate remedial Federal legislation. 

The principles of the Poage bill and the complementing wheat legislation, 
which has been introduced into this session of Congress have particular appeal 
to Kansans. 

The all-inclusive features of the Poage bill give each group of commodity pro- 
ducers an opportunity to study, plan, and implement programs peculiarly suited 
to their specific problems. This approach places control of this highly important 
segment of our economy in the hands of the real experts—men and women who 
are responsible for providing this country with the food and fiber so vitally 
needed for our very sustenance. 

This idea of control at the local level finds many precedents in other areas of 
governmental regulations and assistance. 

The approach of the Poage bill also suggests greater efficiency and economy 
in the operation of the farm program. These are considerations of vital im- 
portance to all taxpayers, urban as well as rural. 

It is for these reasons that I add my voice, through the Honorable J. Floyd 
Breeding, Member of Congress, to those of my fellow Governors in support of 
this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE DocKING, Governor of Kansas. 

Mr. Chairman, in a telephone conversation with the Governor just 
recently he has made this suggestion in regard to the wheat legisla- 
tion which has been proposed by the National Association of Wheat 
Growers, that he is highly in favor of this bill; that, apparently, in 
his decision it is the wishes of the ms jority of the people of the State 
of Kansas and hope that this committee will give it serious consid- 
eration. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

The Charman. Thank you, Mr. Breeding. 

Now we have heard the views of 10 Governors of 10 great States. 
Mr. Albert of Oklahoma has indicated that the Governor of Oklahoma, 
who is not able to be here today, will send in a statement for the record. 
We will then have the views of 11 Governors. 

I want to thank each of you for your appearance here today, and 
for the consideration and the thought that you have given to this 
very important problem. 

I think that agriculture today is the primary problem of all prob- 
lems. I think it is a problem that we must face up to and solve, or 
all of us will come to grief. 

I yield now to my colleague from Iowa, Mr. Hoeven. 
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Mr. Hoeven. I very much regret, Mr. Chairman, that I missed most 
of the presentation by the Governors. I, partic ularly, regret that I 
did not get to hear my own Governor, Gov ernor Loveless of Towa. 

Let the record show that I was detained at the regular Tuesday 
morning meeting at the White House. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. I want to take advantage of this opportunity to thank 
every one of these Governors for their efforts and time in comin 
work that you have done, and the thought that you have given to the 
here. We are honored to have you here. We deeply : appreciate the 
work that you have done, and the thought that you have given to the 
problems of agriculture. 

I should like to express my especial appreciation to Governor Wil- 
liams because I realize that agriculture is in a woeful minority in his 
State. 

Of course, most of us recognize that agriculture is in the minority 
in the Nation, and that only by serious thoughts of our leaders can 
we secure the interest of the majority of the people of the United 
States. 

[ think the majority of the people of the United States are fair. I 
think that when they know the problem, they will deal fairly with 
agriculture. 

The greatest difficulty we have had in recent years has been to make 
the people understand the problems of agriculture. Had all of our 
people been able to hear this discussion this morning, I think that 
they would have a very much better understanding of the problem 
than they have been able to get in the past. 

The newspapers and magazines talk about farmers with a couple 
of Cadillacs, and all of that sort of thing. I do not know where you 
find those farmers. They may exist on Manhattan Island, but they 
do not exist throughout the Great Plains, from the Rio Grande north 
to the Canadian border. I am certain of that. 

Each of you gentlemen has made a contribution to the working out 
of this legislation before us. 

What we have tried to do by these bills, as you have recognized, has 
been simply to give the farmers the tools with which they might pro- 
vide a prosperous agriculture. 


Farmers have liked to vote as rugged individualists, but as they 
become more ragged individualists, as the chairman suggested, I 
think that some of the rugged parts are going to slough off, and that 
the farmers will be more willing to accept the same kind of collective 


security, economically speaking, that the other segments of our econ- 
omy have had for a long time in the past 

As the Members of Congress, there have been more than 20 who 
have introduced essentially the same kind of legislation, that is, the 
Family Farm Act of 1 960, or as IT like to eall it, the “Farmers Bill 
of Rights” legislation, which enables the farmers to develop programs 
whic h will protect their income. These 20 Members have unde rstood 
that they can only outline a program; that they cannot write a pro- 
eram for each and every commodity and make it function as we would 
like to see it function. We think that we have outlined some of the 
essentials of a program. 
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We believe that any program must reduce the expenditures of the 
Federal Government to be a success. Whatever the reason, the ex- 
enditures of the Government have become so vast in the field of agri- 
culture that the public rightly questions the effectiveness of those ex- 
enditures, 

This bill does, certainly, materially reduce these expenditures. I 
believe that Mr. Conrad, representative of Governor Brooks of Ne- 
braska, laid his finger on the question of whether we had gone too far 
or not in this respect. 

Certainly I want to say for the record that I think that you have 
suggested one of the weak points in this bill in phraseology, which, 
certainly, was never intended to limit it to 5 percent of the value of 
that portion of which was sold—but rather 5 percent of the value of 
the entire crop. Surely it will be the purpose, I can assure you, of 
every one of the authors of these bills, to see that the language is made 
absolutely clear that the limitation involves 5 percent of the total 

value of the crop, rather than simply of the value of the part which 
is sold. 

Whether the 5 percent of the value of crops is adequate is a question 
which can be debated. But the authors of the bill certainly tried 
to protect the taxpayer, and felt that with the adjustment in produe- 
tion which is prov ided in section 3 of this bill, that producers of spe- 
cific commodities might well expect to provide a reasonably adequate 
price structure with a great deal less expenditure on the part of the 
Federal Government than we have heretofore had. That is the rea- 
son that we put that figure as low as we put it. 

We all recognize that this is a tremendous reduction from the 
amount we have been spending in the past. 

This bill definitely reduces the burden on the Government. This 
bill definitely removes the tendency that has existed in past programs 
to burden consumers with the entire cost of any increase in farmer 
income. We recognize fully that in the case of most commodities 
that it may be very well to use the same approach which the Governor 
of Colorado suggested had been used so successfully in regard to his 
major crops. . 

We know of no reason why wool and sugar should be discriminated 
against, but we know of no reason why wool : and sugar should receive 
more favorable treatment than the other major crops of the United 
States, and we know of no reason why a program that has operated 
successfully and happily for everyone concerned in connection with 
those crops should not be applied to those who produce other crops. 

So we have given specific authority in this bill for the use, where it 
seemed appropriate, of direct payment. There is no requirement in 
this bill that any producers should use direct payments unless they 
find that they fit into their particular type of production, as they 
seem to have fitted into the production of sugar and the wools. 

If they fit P with other commodities, we say let them be so used. 
In doing that, we protect the welfare of the consumer as well as that 
of the Se "ie ause to the extent that a change in the price of 
the raw commodity has any effect on the cost of living, the tendency 
of production payments would be to lower the cost of living. 
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Frankly, I am not one of those who believe that there is as close 
a relationship between the price that the farmer gets for his com- 
modity and the price that the housewife pays the grocery store as some 
people think. I can’t forget the fact that while the price of wheat 
has come down something like 30 percent, the price of bread has gone 
up something like 40 percent during the last 15 years. 

I think that it proves cone lusive ly that there isn’t the direct rela- 
tionship that many people think there is. So we have tried in these 
bills to take care of consumers not only by trying to prevent their 
grocery bills from going up. We try to take care of the under- 
privileged group of consumers by expanding the use of these—did 
you call them “foods of opportunity,’ Governor’ They are made 
more generally available under the terms of this bill than in the past, 

We believe that we have presented a bill which will be helpful to 
producers by increasing their income; which will be helpful to con- 
sumers by stabilizing their prices and protecting them from unfair 
costs and by providing opportunities for the less fortunate group of 
consumers, and certainly helpful to taxpayers by reducing the cost. 

Finally, we believe that in this bill we have the elements of a solu- 
tion to our tremendous problem of Government storage. This bill 
denies producers the use of but one tool in adjusting production and 
demand. That one tool is acquisition of title by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. That has been the tool which we have used most extensively 
in recent years. The result is that we have accumulated approxi- 
mately $10 billion worth of Government-held stocks which the Presi- 
dent told us would in a year cost us a billion dollars a year to store. 

We know that one adjustment would cert: ainly be worth a tre- 
mendous amount to the people of America, and we know that this 
bill does do that one thing. It stops the accumulation of further sur- 
plus crops, and it makes provision for the use of existing surpius com- 
modities both by those consumers who are in need of those stocks and 
as payments in kind in connection with the adjustment of our agri- 
cultural program, itself. 

I think the suggestion made that we want to be sure that we don’t 
put too much of these stocks back into the commercial market is a 
sound one. Questions have been raised as to whether the two-thirds of 
normal vield wasa realistic program. 

Some have thought it should go down to 50 percent, and yet there 
are many people—not the authors of this bill, but many members of 
Congress—who have felt we should pay as high as 80 percent of the 
normal yield in kind. We have felt that 6624 percent of normal 
yield might be a reasonable figure, but that, again, is something we 
certainly want to consider, and we recognize that it might result in 
bringing too large a volume of commodities into the market at a 
time. 

sut I would call to the attention of those of the Governors who 
are here and ow feel that we might be paying too much to retire 
this land; that under the terms of this bill, any producer, in order 
to participate in the benefits of the bill, would be required to make 
a contribution of 10 percent of his tilled acres for the reserve with- 
out compensation, and, consequently, if he puts in only 20 percent of 
his tilled acres into the reserve. He is actually being paid only one- 
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third of the normal production, rather than two-thirds of the normal 
yroduction. 

He can go, under the terms of this bill, as high as 40 percent 
of his total, in which event he would only be receiving—well, he 
would be receiving three-fourths of two-thirds, which, I believe, is 
probably still under one-half of his normal production on the total 
acres retired. 

So you can see that we are not paying as much under the terms 
of this bill as some sanpie have oe They have not taken 
into consideration the requirements that ) percent be placed in 
reserve Without any payment. 

I want the Governors yas oe understand that those of us who 
have introduced this bill, or these bills, appreciate their suggestion 
for changes. We, of course, appreciate your support. ‘We are 
delighted to have that. We are delighted to have your suggestions 
as to improvements, because we must make this bill as strong as 
we can make it in order to secure passage by the Congress “and 
approval at the White House. We sincerely hope that we can make 
this bill so strong and eliminate so many of the questionable features 
that the measure will appeal to an overwhelming majority of the 
legislative branch as well as to the executive branch. 

‘The Cuatrman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Jenntnes. Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to commend the Gov- 
ernors from the Western States coming in, and off the record—— 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Jenninos. As many of you know, of course, I am interested 
in not only agriculture, but the industry connected with agriculture, 
and I am particularly pleased to have some representation from the 
industrial area. 

I think these figures are significant, and I would like to put them 
in the record at this time. Back in 1948, as compared with 1959, to buy 
a truck, it ao 944 bushels of wheat, as against 1,760 bushels of 
wheat last year, Corn, 1,080 bushels, as compared with 2,879 bushels, 
Cotton, 6,316 olan as compared with 9,772 pounds. 

For an automobile—and I think this will be particularly, interest- 
ing to Governor Williams—in 1948, it took 940 bushels of wheat, as 
compared to 1,707 bushels in 1959. Corn, 1,074, as compared to 
2,792, and cotton, 6,285, as compared with 9,477. 

And for a tractor—and this Is an average tractor, a 2-plow tractor— 
as so many of you know, I am a former tractor and implement dealer, 
also—991 bushels of wheat in 1948, as compared to 1,771 bushels 
in 1959. Corn, 1,133 bushels, as compared to 2,897 bushels. Cotton, 
6,627 pounds, as compared to 9,835 pounds. 

I would like those tigures to go in the record because I think they 
are particularly significant in pointing out the differences in what 
our farmers had to pay in 1948 and what they must raise in 1959 to 
buy a comparable item. 

_ Iam particularly pleased to see that the Governors representing 
industry are so concerned with our farm situation. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question, and I ad- 
dress it to any one of the Governors that might like to comment on it. 
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We now have about 28 million acres in the conservation resery 
soil bank. The Secretary of Agriculture has recommended that this 
be more than doubled, moving toward the direction of about 60 mil- 
lion acres, and that we gear “the program primarily to take whole 
farms out of production. 

I am wondering what the Governors might think the impact of 
that kind of a program would be on our rural communities, our towns 
and cities, that depend upon farm units for their existence. 

Perhaps Governor Loveless might comment on that ¢ 

Governor Lovetess. I would be happy to. It would have quite a 
serious impact on the commercial areas of our many, many rural 
towns, speaking from the standpoint of Iowa. And the figure of 60 
million acres could be a realistic figure if this involved 60 million 
acres of productive land that actually had produced a particular crop 
involved. And I am sure it would deter a ate the rural areas from 
the standpoint of population in many areas, and I think this is sort 
of a sad commentary on our way of life, this thing of an avocation 
of farming. 

Personally, I would prefer it on a part-farm basis, rather than a 
whole-farm retirement, from a standpoint of my State as one of the 
States represented. 

Mr. McGovern. Thanks ever so much. 

Mr. Poace. Would the chairman yield there for a further question 
on that point ? 

Governor Loveless, do you feel we improve the situation when we 
limit the amount of land that any one farm may place in the reserve 
or in the soil bank ? 

Of course, under the existing soil bank, the effort is to place whole 
farms in the soil bank. AsI see it, that has resulted in my area, in the 
family moving not to the loca] town, but moving off to some city and 
leaving the whole farm in the soil bank. 

When we limit the contribution to a reserve, by whatever name we 
call it, to not more than 40 percent of the total tilled land, it has been 
our thought, those who back this bill. that we would tend to keep the 
family on that farm and that we would not have anything like such a 
severe impact on the small communities. It will have some, but we 
didn’t think it would have as serious an impact on the small com- 
munity as when that family moved off to work in a factory in some 
distant city. 

GoveRNOR Lovetess. I think you are very right in that statement, 
and the fact of the — is, if we would think in terms of the overall 
arrangement involved, it would take such a very small percentage of 
retirement to get the e oa result we are looking for, and I too, believe 
that the part-farm proposition is better from a number of standpoints, 
not only the commercial impact in the geographic area involved, but 
I think we must remember that we are moving people to whom this 
has been a a of life throughout their period of life’s span and those 
that come before them. and in many instances their training is only in 
this partic ‘ular area and field, and we move them into an area of soci- 
ety that is strange and foreign to them. 

Mr. Poacr. We tried in this bill to use the reserve as a means of 
enabling farm families to maintain themselves on the farm, rather 
than using it as a means of moving farm families off of the farm and 
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into the city, as is being done under the whole-farm program where 
you put the whole farm into the soil bank. 

Governor Lovetess. We have within our State—and these are just 
round figures—about 21,000-plus farm operators that today are spend- 
ing 100 days or more in industry or nonfarm employment, and some 
others, about 64,000-plus that work on a part-time basis else where to 
balance up their income in these particular areas, and that is one of 
the things that has held down some of the migration that would be 
much more pronounced than it even is today. 

It has not happened, and I think it should not have to happen on 
this basis. 

The CratrrmMaAn. Governor, I would like to conclude by asking you 
one or two questions. 

Don’t you believe the farmers, if given reasonable inducement to 
do so, would be perfectly willing to accept reasonable controls on 
production so as to bring about a better balance between supply and 
demand / 

Governor Lovetess. Today T believe that is right. I believe that 
statement is right. There would have been a question 2 years ago in 
my making this statement, but tod: ay those that talk to me, who come 
into the officee—and they have been quite numerous in that they visit 
throughout the State—express a sentiment along this line. 

They don’t have a solution within their own minds at all. It is 
something that must be done to stop the wholesale production, is the 
story that I get quite often. 

The Cuairman. Yes, Governor? 

Governor Freeman. I would comment on that. I referred to a 
recent tour I made. “Control” is a very politically volatile word. I 
used it here today. I like “manage” much better. It is easier to live 
with. But I have used the word forcefully and sharply all over the 
State of Minnesota in mixed and nonpartisan audiences. 

I have not found one person that really has come up—there are 
some that might question whether this is the right method—and re- 
acted negatively in relation to this. I believe in our State that people 
recognize something must be done. There is no other answer, and it 
is about time we quit running away from it and face up to the 
problem. 

The Cuarrman. We have heard a lot about freedom and lower 
price supports. Do you think that is the answer to the farm program: 
give the farmer freedom and lower the prices? 

Governor Freeman. I think the farmer, like everyone else, wants 
to eat first, and then he will get around to freedom. 

The Cratrman. I will conclude by thanking all of you distingu- 
ished gentlemen for your appearance here and the contribution you 
made. If any member wishes to file a statement or letters, they may, 
and they will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The statements and letters above referred to are as follow:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Gate W. McGee, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
WYOMING 


There are two factors which deserve emphasis in the consideration of the 
income of the family farm. These points, it seems to me, make legislation which 
is designed to help the family farmer or rancher whose holdings are not large to 
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maintain his income important to every Member of Congress who is genuinely 
concerned with the future economy of our Nation. 

The first is that farmers and ranchers, no matter what the size of their income 
or no matter how few of them are left, are people. We have often tended to talk 
about these individuals in terms of statistics, trends, and broad groups. It 
deserves to be reemphasized that the bill here under consideration involyes 
individual Americans and that in America a concern for the welfare of the 
individual, even though he represents the smallest possible numerical minority, 
is our most precious po.itical heritage. 

The second point upon which I wish to comment briefly is that under the 
present administration, interest charges have increased to the point where the 
individual is caught in a scissors, the blades of which are factors of high interest 
rates on the money he has to borrow and declining prices for the things he has 
to sell. 

It has been the policy of this administration for better or worse to lower the 
basic support prices which are paid to the farmer who is employed in producing 
our basic commodities. At the same time the administration has encouraged 
the development of an interest rate structure which makes it more and more 
difficult for the small farmer and rancher to afford the short-term capital which 
he needs to maintain economic production on a small-unit basis, 

There are those who say when acquainted with this dilemma that, after all, 
the family farm is doomed and that hard as these facts may be, they represent 
an inevitable trend. The answer to this assertion is, of course, that there is 
nothing inevitable about this trend if it is not encouraged and in part caused by 
public policy. 

If the administration had not encouraged the development of a high interest 
rate structure and had pursued a different policy with regard to price supports 
on basic commodities, the incomes of family farmers, even on small production 
units, would have been both more stable and more adequate. 

For those of us who are concerned for the welfare of farmers and ranchers 
as individuals, such a stable and adequate income seems a more worthwhile 
objective for public policy than do the policies of the present administration. 





STATEMENT OF HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


This Nation needs without delay a rational farm program. My colleagues 
and I are offering such a program in the family farm income bill of 1960. 

The theory that declining farm prices and uncontrolled production can solve 
our agricultural problems is impractical and unworkable. It has been tried 
and proven a failure. Faced with declining per unit prices, farmers have been 
forced to increase production in a losing battle to maintain their income, with 
the result that taxpayers have been saddled with the costs of storing gigantic 
surpluses. 

Left to nature, the situation will only become worse, because there is every 
indication that technological advances will continue to increase agricultural 
productivity. If all production controls, except for tobacco, were removed, a 
study by the Agriculture Department for Senator Ellender shows that produc tion 
would continue to increase by about 2 percent each year, assuming price sup- 
ports were at levels which would permit an orderly reduction of Government 
surpluses. And the study shows that this increase in production would result 
in a decline of realized net income to $7 billion by 1965, about 46 percent below 
the 1958 figure. 

The uncontrolled production theory, applied to the 1959 corn crop, resulted in 
the greatest production of corn in history, with severely depressing effects on 
the feed grain market. 

If the uncontrolled production theory is allowed to prevail, it will cause 
serious harm to the Nation’s economy. It already has created havoc with the 
economy of my State of North Dakota. Recent statistics show the trend—cash 
receipts from farm marketing down 19 percent from 1958 to 1959, the greatest 
drop of any State in the Nation. Realized net income per farm was down 36 
percent to $3,150. 

Thousands of family farmers are caught in the squeeze between dwindling 
incomes and soaring costs. 
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Clearly there is a need for effective supply control of the type envisaged in 
the family farm income bill. Methods of supply control initiated in the 1930's 
now are outmoded because of technological advances and the maladministra- 
tion of farm programs in the past 7 years. Regulation of the type I and my 
colleagues are proposing in this bill was embodied in the Sugar Act of 1933 in 
which it has achieved general acceptance. 

The family farm income bill would allow farmers to bring supply into balance 
with demand, thus raising farm prices to a fair level, as provided in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1938. 

As an illustration of how this proposal would protect the income of the 
wheat farmer, the mainstay of our economy in North Dakota, the price of wheat 
under the new proposal would increase to $2.37 a bushel, compared to 90 cents 
under uncontrolled production as determined in the study for Senator Ellender. 

Under the program, national quotas in terms of bushels, bales, and pounds 
would be established for the various commodities in the amount needed to sup- 
ply domestic and foreign consumption, while leaving a reasonable carryover. 
Then farmers, organized in separate commodity groups, could work out stabili- 
gation programs within these quotas. To insure fair prices, a system of income 
deficiency and export equalization payments could be employed, as well as other 
income stabilization methods. All payments under the act would be limited to 
$10,000 to any one farm operator in 1 year. Commodity stabilization programs 
would require approvai of two-thirds of the producers; failing this, the present 
programs would remain in effect. All existing price support and acreage allot- 
ment programs would be eliminated, except those on tobacco, sugar beets, sugar 
cane, and Wool. 

This plan would not only protect farm income, but it would also protect tax- 
payers. Total costs of the program would be only a fraction of present costs. 
Costs of any commodity program could not exceed 5 percent of the gross sales 
of the commodity. Furthermore, the plan would systematically reduce the pres- 
ent surpluses and eventually take the Government out of the storage business, 
which the President tells us is now costing us $1 billion a year. 

The bill would replace the soil bank with ACP cost-sharing practices, which 
have been utilized successfully for more than 20 years. It would eliminate the 
placing of entire farms in the reserve, a practice which is depopulating my State. 
No farmer would be allowed to place more than 40 percent of his land into the 
reserve. 

Bach participating farmer would contribute not less than 10 percent of his 
tillable land in return for ACP cost-sharing payments. Each producer could 
enter an additional maximum of 30 percent into the reserve for which he would 
be given a rental payment either in the form of commodities from surplus stocks, 
or in cash, in addition to ACP payments. 

In this manner, even more land than the President recommends would be 
taken out of production, but without the great cost. 

Another portion of the bill would direct the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to purchase $500 million worth of high protein foods such as meat, 
milk, and eggs for distribution to schools, public institutions, and needy people 
each year. 

The use of these animal and poultry products would create a greater de- 
mand for feed grains. It is estimated that $2 worth of high protein food creates 
anew market for about 1 bushel of feed grain. 

These measures add up to a sensible solution to the perplexing problems facing 
agriculture. I urge favorable consideration of this bill to give both farmers 
and taxpayers a break. 


Missourr FARMERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Columbia, Mo., March 7, 1960. 

Hon. PAUL JONES, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN JONES: Farmers are now confronted with an emergency 
because of : 

(1) Low farm prices. 

(2) Disastrously low net farm income. 

(8) Rapidly dwindling operating funds and nearly exhausted borrowing 
power. 
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Many farmers are facing bankruptcy. Many others have taken or are 
off-the-farm jobs for which they are unsuited, untrained, and unskilled. Man 
farm wives have been forced into urban employment to the neglect of their nce 
and families. As the economic crisis deepens throughout rural America not 
only farmers but many small businessmen and small rural communities, who 
also depend directly upon farm income for their support, are losing hope for 
the future, 

Good, long-range farm legislation is highly desirable and it should be con- 
sidered by the House Committee on Agriculture in this session, but unless emer- 
gency legislation is enacted now that will apply to 1960 and become effective at 
an early date, many farmers will not be around to participate in a long-range 
program. Kmergency payments based on sales made in 1959, to provide some 
degree of restitution for income deficiency suffered, are imperative. 

The Missouri Farmers Association urgently recommends the passage of such 
legislation, and our officers will be glad to appear before the committee to pre- 
sent our views in detail. 

We would appreciate it if you would present this statement to the committee 
on our behalf. 

Very truly yours, 


Seeking 


FRED V. HEINKEL, President, 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION BY LOUIS S. CLAPPER, 
ASSISTANT CONSERVATION DIRECTOR 


Mr. Chairman, the National Wildlife Federation is a private conservation 
organization with affiliates in 48 States and the District of Columbia. These 
affiliates are made up of more than 2 million individual sportsmen-conserya- 
tionists. 

The National Wildlife Federation welcomes this opportunity to comment on 
agricultural legislation currently under consideration. 

We wish to express the thought and belief that the basic philosophy of land 
retirement, as exemplified by the conservation reserve soil bank program, is 
sound during a time of crop surpluses. It is wiser to keep land out of produc- 
tion by retirement into conservation practices, which hold the productive nu- 
trients in the soil against possible future needs, than to continue depleting the 
resources to grow more food and fiber than are needed and which cost additional 
millions to handle and store 

There are important secondary benefits to a land retirement system. Surplus 
cropland held idle creates suitable wildlife habitat of great recreational and 
economic importance to millions of people. Soil placed in conservation practices 
is not eroded by wind and rain. Water is stored in the soil, creating cleaner 
streams with more even flows. 

In brief, Mr. Chairman, the National Wildlife Federation hopes Congress can 
see fit to extend the conservation reserve authorization or substitute a land 
retirement program equally as beneficial. It is doubted that the Nation is ready 
as yet to consider principles of rural zoning used so effectively for many year 
in Wisconsin. 

At the end of the 1960 crop year, some 28 million acres of land will be under 
conservation reserve contract. This amount should be raised to some 60 or 70 
million acres if the problem of crop surpluses is to be met. It probably would 
be beneficial, at least from an administrative point of view, if this ultimate goal 
could be reached as soon as possible—within 3, 4 or 5 years, as proposed by 
several measures now under consideration. 

We also should like to comment briefly upon a few details of some of the 
measures. 

The $5,000 ceiling upon conservation reserve rental contracts, presently im- 
posed by USDA regulations and written into the Appropriations Act, has advan- 
tages but it also curtails attainment of the basic goal of reducing crop sur- 
pluses. This ceiling discourages the placement of large acreages, particularly 
wheat producing land, into retirement. Perhaps the general limitation could 
be retained if higher ceilings were permitted on retirement of whole farms. 
We recognize that the retirement of whole farms creates problems in some 
communities but this approach has an added advantage of curtailing compe- 
tition in some related fields such as dairying. 
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It also is viewed as important that no specific limitation be placed on the 
percentage of a farm which may be placed into retirement. Such a limitation 
discourages participation. 

If the conservation reserve authorization is extended, we would encourage 
that the payment rate provisions of the original act be continued. 

It is also recommended that if a “payment in kind” retirement incentive 
is enacted that this feature be made optional. Payment in kind was not popular 
in operation of the acreage reserve but these objections might be alleviated if 
certificates were negotiable. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we would urge that the Department be given authority 
to negotiate or plan for land retirement 1 year in advance. Under the present 
method of operation, many farmers all over the Nation have to start land 
preparation well in advance of the time when we can know if their land will 
ye placed under contract. In other words, the farmer must make an invest- 
ment before he knows if his land is to be in production or in retirement. 

In conelusion, the National Wildlife Federation urges that the Congress this 
session adopt suitable legislation to continue a land retirement program. 





STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY GLENN (PENNY) JOHNSON, POWELL, Wyo. 


Iam most happy to present to you my thinking of a new concept for agriculture. 
We, in agriculture, can no longer compete with our competitors and stay in 
business under the present philosophy of supply and demand, as it is called, 
because in reality it is just plain boom or bust, or the survival of the fittest. 
This is certainly not democratic. 

Let us face the facts as they are, not as we would like them for personal or 
political gain. 

That is not what our Constitution was written for. It gave us individual 
rights, protection of the weak from the strong, and vice versa. The right of 
every individual to make or earn a fair and decent living for his family. 

Since 1952 farm prices have dropped 17 percent. During the same period 
industrial wages have gone up 38.5 percent and corporate profits, after taxes, 
have risen 38.3 percent. Both industry and labor are operating in a protected 
price System, Whereas agriculture is operating in a basically unprotected price 
system. Since the other major segments of our economy have an administered 
price program, they have been able to achieve great prosperity and power. 
Agriculture, on the other hand, by virtue of operating on a so-called free market, 
has borne the brunt of inflation, been the steppingstone of prosperity for others, 
and has subsidized the consumers of this Nation to the extent of billions of 
dollars per year. 

Individual farmers have utilized mechanization, research and education, with 
the hope of bettering their individual position, but this has resulted in greater 
total production than the so-called free market will take at parity prices. Under 
this system prices are determined by the buyers in the marketplace, where the 
farmer must go, hat in hand, and meekly accept the price offered. This system, 
if continued, will soon destroy family farmers and transfer control of farming 
to others, principally corporate interests. 

Thus, we are faced with a momentous decision. Shall we continue on the 
present course that is turning out to be a blind alley and leading farmers to 
ruin, or shall we adapt a pricing policy that will provide farmers with full 
parity price at the market and eliminate subsidies, Government storage, and 
Government soil bank payments. I believe that the farmers of this Nation 
are ready to make this choice, and then follow that policy with strong will and 
determination. 

We speak of our free enterprise system and say we are afraid of losing it if we 
put any form of controls on agriculture. Did you ever stop to analyze the con- 
trols, restrictions, or stipulations that any other business may, besides agricul- 
ture, have to comply with? Federal, State, county and city licenses, to say 
nothing of franchises from different companies. If it is free enterprise, why 
can’t any man build a building anywhere he chooses and stock his shelves with 
any kind of merchandise, or sell any make of new car or tractor he so chooses? 
That is free enterprise. But we have allowed companies to enter into franchise 
agreements with their dealers. The Federal Government and State have made 
laws for the regulation of these things for taxes and protection for our society. 

53045--60-—pt. 1 33 
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Then why is it so socialistic to place restrictions or qutoas on agriculture at 
this time? You remember we did not need traffic regulations until we produceq 
so many vehicles and put them on the public roads, now we have to regulate 
them. So it is with agriculture. We did not need any controls until we coniq 
produce more commodities than could flow through the market by using supply 
and demand as a natural regulation or control. So now we have need for some 
form of control or regulation at the market, just as we need traffic controls op 
our public roads. The change of times and conditions necessitate a change of 
our laws for the security of the American public. Otherwise why do we need to 
have more sessions of the Federal or State Congress to meet and spend our al- 
ready collected tax moneys. This is a situation that will always face us, so let 
us face the facts and not be trying to pass the buck to someone or something ele, 
Let us do something about it before it is too late for too many farmers, to say 
nothing of the damage to our society. 

We already have antimonopoly laws for certain segments of our society. We 
also have laws to protect personal property, but since a marketplace is not con- 
sidered personal we now need a change, or new law to protect personal rights, or 
individual market at the marketplace. 

Please keep in mind we are not selling slaves nor having a bank foreclosure 
sale, as that is what our present method of selling agriculture commodities indi- 
cates. We are only trying to get our fair share of the consumer dollar at the 
marketplace for the production of your food, one of the most vital necessities of 
life. Do you know any other businessman or manufacturer who has to use the 
auction method to achieve a cost of production or to get his cost from his mer- 
chandise? No, not anyone but the man in agriculture. Everyone else uses a 
book code or price based upon cost, plus freight and expense. If his cost goes up 
so does his price. Including labor contracts, the wage is based upon the cost of 
living or expense. 

When you completely analyze the whole situation, it is very simple to put 
agriculture on the same footing as all other business. 

1. If the farmer is allowed to ask production cost at the market, he certainly 
does not need any form of subsidy. Because subsidy is just the difference be- 
tween what you receive below cost and full production cost. 

2. We eliminate soil bank payments because each individual soil bank is part 
of that producers cost. Therefore we just add our soil bank cost to our pro- 
duction costs to be received at the market, just as any other manufacturer does, 
The public accepts the full production costs on all manufactured merchandise, 
so why not for food. 

3. We eliminate the surplus and Government storage by each farmer storing 
his own surplus. In so doing each farmer will regulate his own production to 
correspond with his own storage and marketing quotas. 

How do we dothis? By just using the facts, not wishful thinking. 

In the first place we only have need for a certain amount of food of all kinds, 
so that is just the amount we are going to put on the market from all sources. 

How do we control each farmer’s amount to market? By using marketing 
quotas based on his individual investment. This should be the most fair and 
equitable way for all participants, not by past history, pound, bushel, or acre 
quotas. 

If it is good business for all other manufacturers to use a guidebook for price, 
what is there so wrong in the use of the same ethics for commodity prices from the 
farmer to the processor, as our competitors do. We certainly have to deal with 
the price-book system when we buy tractors, trucks, or parts for our machinery. 
As you know when our commodities leave the processor, it is under the book 
price or cost-plus-freight system. If a farmer could get his full production cost 
at the marketplace he certainly does not need any form of subsidy or compensa- 
tory payments. But if he cannot have the right to collect full parity on pro- 
duction costs not over 90 or even 98 percent he will have his commodities sub- 
sidized in one form or another. 

Certainly if there is industry or some type of work that he could take that 
would correspond with his farming hours we might subsidize ourselves. But 
since that is not the situation we find ourselves in, there surely will have to be 
some adjustments made, either by law or otherwise. Maybe the answer would 
be to put all farmers on a 40-hour week work time. I assure you we would not 
produce any surpluses, and then supply and demand would reverse itself. With 
a shortage of food produced certainly our price for our commodities would 
double. We would well afford to raise less for double the price. 
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How would this affect the consumer? Well that would be his problem, just as 
getting our price for our commodities is our problem. If the consumer was not 
taxed for subsidy payments he could afford to pay more for food. It is a known 
fact that more people out of agriculture get more benefits from the subsidy and 
storage programs than the farmers do. Transportation, labor, and the storage 
facilities to mention a few. 

Say we farmers all leave our farms and take jobs in industry. How long 
would our economy last’ Natural resources are the key to all our wealth, of 
which agriculture is the No. 1. 

What is it that keeps any community in existence? It is the new money com- 
ing into a community each day to perpetuate the payroll and to stimulate the 
different kinds of business, 

Where does this new money come from? Just one source, that is natural re- 
sources, agriculture, minerals, oil, timber, and the ocean products. These are the 
only sources of new wealth in any country. These are the only source of all our 
wealth and economic growth. That is why we have protected these resources 
with our life in the past and so now you can readily see we cannot afford to let a 
few people exploit all the profit personally from these great resources. That is 
why we need agricultural programing the same as we need laws for any other 
purposes. 

How much longer do we have to use agriculture as a political football? Shall 
we wait until we make a union organization or let corporate farming take over 
and form a public utility. 

All agricultural programs to date have failed to help either agriculture or 
relieve government surplus. We are still employing more and more Government 
help and spending more money trying to accomplish the impossible with the 
programs and tactics they have been using. 

This program I wish to outline to you is a completely new idea for achieving 
the same economy for agriculture as all other segments of our economy enjoy. 
A program whereby all participants can share in the known consumption accord- 
ing to his own individual investment and attain a percent of new dollars on that 
investment. Our future farm programs cannot be based on acres, pounds, 
bushels, or unit allotments, nor be confined to basic commodities. We cannot 
pay our bills or income tax with commodities or acre pledges. All businesss 
transactions are with money or currency credit, therefore our programs should 
be based and deal with the monetary system of net dollars return for services 
and/or investments. All labor contracts ask for take-home pay or net after tax 
and deductions, because the take-home pay is what the laborer has to live on, 
and so it should be the same for the farmer. He cannot live on the money he 
owes for taxes any more than the laboring people can. 

Agriculture is no longer a way of life, the only way you can get into agricul- 
ture anymore is to inherit, marry, or invest into it. 

Since it is a known fact that we are able to produce more than we can con- 
sume, we must cope with the situation as is, not wishful thinking. } 

A few years back we had no need for traffic signals or regulations, but as 
traffic increased we had to do something about it to cope with the facts we were 
faced with. So it is with agriculture until the time of automation, technology, 
and efficiency came. Now we can produce more food than we can consume. We 
also will have to use some sort of regulation if we are to keep supply and demand 
in balance, or keep the agriculture traffic from destroying us. We should have 
marketing regulations, not production controls. We have no way of controlling 
the elements of nature which is the controlling factor in our production in agri- 
culture. We should plan to always produce a little more than our known con- 
sumption. We should always have some storage on our farms to protect both 
the producer and the consumer in case of crop failure. 

Let us face the issues that are confronting us with facts instead of alibis or 
wishful thinking. We are confronted with surpluses, nonstabilized marketing, 
and low farm income. Would it not be more ethical to do what our competitors 
do? Put on the market, or offer for sale the exact amount of production we need 
for consumption, with the price based on cost plus a percentage of profit on our 
investment. That is what the steel industry does. So it should be justified for 
agriculture. 

How do we do this? We already have a record in the USDA of all the pounds 
consumed during a given year. We also have the cost per pound to produce 
each commodity. Now, if we put the total inventory investment of all agricul- 
ture to that same arithmetic problem, we can determine the exact precent net 
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profit on the investment it would take to always keep our supply and demand 
in balance at the market place. Thereby each individual could share at the 
marketplace according to his own investment. After this plan is set up it would 
be very simple to take off or add to the market for each year of consumption 
If 10 percent of net on investment allowed too much to get to market, then 9 
percent would take 1 percent off, or vice versa. ’ 

Please read carefully the enclosed pamphlet for full details on this type of 
programing. 


A NEW CONCEPT OF AGRICULTURE 
(By Glenn “Penny” Johnson, Powell, Wyo.) 
A 10-POINT PROGRAM 


This program is based upon the monetary system of net dollars of inventory 
valuation, instead of pounds, bushels, or acre allotments. The purpose of this 
program is to let every farmer earn a fair return on his investment by basing 
the net return on inventory valuation, thus protecting the small as well as the 
large farmer. We hope to achieve this by stabilized agricultural economy 
through election of local, county, and State committees with power to function. 


A NEW CONCEPT OF AGRICULTURE 


The purpose of this program is to stimulate thinking on how we in agricul- 
ture might achieve bargaining power at the marketplace, and to eliminate as 
much Government regulations and control as possible. Set the farmer free to 
formulate his own program instead of politicians doing it. We believe in 
local, county, and State elected committees for the functioning of our programs. 

By using the monetary system for our code as all other segments of the busi- 
ness world do, we then can be competitive. Everybody the world over deals in 
dollar values now, not commodities—of acres, Ibs., or bushels. 


THE 10-POINT PROGRAM 


1. Give every farmer a fair return on his investment and protect the family- 
type farmer market first 

2. To protect all agriculture from agribusiness control. 

3. To protect the small farmers as well as the large farmer by basing the net 
return on the inventory valuation, comparable to other business investments. 

4. To stop all subsidies by keeping supply and demand in balance at the 
market, thus getting production costs from the commodities. 

5. To relieve Government controls by using the income tax program for de. 
duction to achieve a net return on the investment. 

6. To stop Government storage by each farmer storing his own surplus pro. 
duced above his quota. 

7. To induce orderly marketing, by having your next year’s quota set when 
you file your tax return for the preceding year. You may start your next year’s 
quota from commodities from previous storage. 

8. To remove agricultural commodities from the stock market so consumer 
supply and demand might function. If there are no commodities in surplus 
on the market, then there is nothing for the speculator’s market. 

9. To create individual soil banks through placing unused acres in erosion or 
soil fertility and/or weed control programs, thus allowing all participants of 
agriculture to share in our soil bank, including producers of livestock. 

10. To assure the consumer of adequate food at all times by allowing the pro- 
ducer production cost on all commodities. 

We hope to lower the price to the consumer. If the same law that governs 
the producer also governs the distributor or middleman, then the cost to the 
consumer should not rise. 

START ON LOCAL LEVEL 


Let us start our program down in local elected committees, onto county and 
then State committees, who will in turn work with our Congressman who will 
enact it into law. You can see how much better and easier it would be for our 
Congressman to do something for us if he had contact with every locality 
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in his State. He could rely on these committees to keep him informed on the 
thinking of all the people as well as administering the program democratically, 
as it should be. Remember, “Of the people, by the people, for the people.” 
Since we have 5 million farmers to contend with, we have to formulate a pro- 
gram and make it into law, to make it unnecessary to contact every farmer for 
every incident or detail. In this program we want to eliminate as much Gov- 
ernment control as possible and ask the Government to help us do only that 
which we cannot do for ourselves, such as passing our program into law and 


then enforcing it. 
100 PERCENT OF PRODUCTION COSTS 


No commodity will need to be sold at less than 100 percent of production costs, 
or parity, because there is no surplus—at least no surplus gets on the market, 
for if you raise more than your quota you shall store it in your own granary 
to be used for future quota in case of crop failure in future years. You see, 
we do not need all the Government storage that costs so much, nor do we need 
Government support for our commodities, nor Government subsidies. 

We may start this program by establishing the exact amount of consumption 
of the United States, including the requirements of the armed services and what- 
ever amount is normal for export; then we figure the value of this in dollars and 
cents. The next step is to fix a net dollar quota for each farmer and/or stock- 
man, based on his capital investment. 

If the Government wants extra for relief or foreign aid, they buy it on the 
open market the same as anyone else, and that, also could add to our quota, 
as we only plan to feed our own people and establish quotas on this basis— 
limit of net dollars to correspond with income tax regulations. This would use 
the extra stored commodities, allowing a larger market for the producers that 
are able to produce enough above their quota. 

So you see, by marketing less and getting production cost, for it, how you 
could raise your net income. The balance of the land that you may not need to 
fill your quota, you put into some sort of weed control and soil-building and con- 
serving practice, thereby creating your own soil bank. 

We figure the amount of last year’s consumption of pounds of commodities 
figured into parity or production dollars in order that we might be able to set 
up our marketing quotas of dollars, not pounds or bushels. We then establish 
our individual inventory investment to be applied in relation to the consumption 
dollar figure. A complete inventory should include lands, livestock, machinery, 
or equipment. The land values should be determined by some bona fide loan- 
ing agency such as the Federal Land Bank, using the true land value, not loan 
value. The livestock and machinery should be figured on market value. For 
those on the cash, not inventory basis for income tax, there will have to be con- 
ditions permitted to change from cash to inventory without showing assets as 
profit. It is a very simple matter to establish each quota of net dollars by using 
the income tax or internal revenue department to establish the legal Aeductions 
and allow a given percentage of net according to the investment. For easy 
figures, say 10 percent of $50,000 of investment, equals $5,000 of net return. 

If you could produce that amount or if you cannot, you are the loser, as we 
do not apply any incentive plans or other form of subsidies. We just open the 
door of opportunity and if you are not willing to work, you are the loser. If 
you can produce more than your net quota, you shall store the balance of your 
production in your private storage facilities or some form of cooperative storage. 
There shall be no more Government storage to stimulate the stock market 
speculation. 

In the event that you can produce more than your quota and more than you 
care to store, you create your own soil bank. Put unused acres in some form of 
soil conservation such as weed control, soil fertility, or erosion control. What- 
ever practice you think most beneficial to your own farm—then apply to the 
internal revenue department for deduction—the same as all other farm expense, 
to establish what your net or losses might be. 

In order that we can always have a market at full parity or production cost, 
we have to establish our full cost plus percent of profit, which equals net. We 
govern this to a large or corporate tax deduction farmer, by, after say $200,000 
or $300,000 of investment, we deduct 1 percent of net for each $50,000 or $100,- 
000 of investment thereafter, until the amount of consumption has been reached. 
Thereafter, the large investor shall store the balance of his production, or put 
his land in his own soil bank, as he sees fit. 
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We will establish parity prices by only putting on the market the exact 
amount that the consumer will pay full production cost on—thereby eliminating 
any surpluses to plague our next year’s crop prices. If there was no surplus on 
the market, it would stop commodity stock market speculation. 

Each year after we file the preceding year tax return, we can start to fill our 
own next year quota from our previous storage or current production. Bstab- 
lish orderly marketing; thus giving a farmer a monthly income if he so chooges 
instead of an annual income. 


SEMIQUOTAS ON COMMODITIES 


This type of program minimizes commodity quotas because being based on net 
dollars you will raise the crop best adapted to your particular farm, since you 
can only sell your quotas of net dollars of crop, not bushels or acres, so it be- 
hooves you to take care of your extra acres or livestock, that you might be 
ready for an emergency. If the disparity between producer and consumer js 
corrected, the cost to the consumer should stay at about the same ratio to parity 
as itis now. 

COST TOO MUCH? 


There are some who will say this program will cost too much. But that is 
nonsense. We all have to keep records for income tax filing and whatever is 
deductible for your income tax is used to make your net for your quota. Some 
might also say it is socialistic, but there is nothing more democratic than to have 
the people themselves formulate and administer its own program thru local 
committees instead of a dominating branch of the Government, giving the people 
no recourse. Your quota of net dollars is based upon inventory valuation, pro- 
rated and governed by the internal revenue law. 


ANY QUESTIONS: 


If this plan seems to you the logical solution to our farm problei <, I urge you 
to give a copy of this pamphlet to a friend or neighbor, or your farm organiza- 
tion, and to send it, with your letter, to your Congressman. 

If you have any questions or want further information on the above plan, 
write to: Glenn “Penny” Johnson, Powell, Wyo. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN ROCKWELL, STATE REPRESENTATIVE, HENRY County, Mount 
PLEASANT, Iowa 


My thoughts on this knotty problem have led to the conclusion that Congress 
should enact into law a bill, to be known as the legal limit bill, setting a 
legal limit on hog production, under the police powers of the State or Nation, 
as the phrase goes. The legal limit to be determined yearly by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, just as the legal limit on game is determined by the 
game commission. This legal limit would apply to the number of bogs any 
bona fide producer could raise and market in any one year. The definition: “A 
bona fide producer is any resident farmer or tenant, operating one or a number 
of farms. The legal limit to be the same for each producer, regardless of the 
number of farms operated.” 

(The intent of this bill is to help the average farmer, and the small farmer 
who depends mainly for a living on the 50 to 100 hogs per year he markets. 
The average size farm now contains about 220 acres. I am considered a big 
farmer in our locality having 510 acres yet I have never raised 200 head of 
hogs in 1 year. You must also consider, as I know from experience, that the 
larger farmer’s ability to change his program from year to year and to meet 
varying conditions is much greater than that of the smaller farmer whose pro- 
gram is of necessity rather rigid. The investment companies and insurance 
companies, while they may have large holdings are not so dependent for their 
survival on the price of. hogs, and the major feed companies are the ones 
apt to raise and promote the raising of hogs by the thousands, to the detriment 
of the farmer. Such is the case with the chicken industry. I am also firm in 
my opinion that an overwhelming majority of all farmers would support this 
plan and they are the people with the vote here in the Midwest.) 
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Don‘t let anyone tell you hog production can’t be controlled by this method, 
because it can. And don’t worry about such things as grades, weights, and so 
forth, if the number produced is reduced, such things will automatically take 
care of themselves, 

The only producers excepted would be those of purebred and hybrid breeding 
stock. 

This plan naturally is not meant to be a cure-all for agriculture, but to cure 
the problem of low hog prices, which is always one of the sorest spots in the 
picture. It should also provide a yearly adjustment to the law of supply and 
demand and the Nation’s needs by allowing the Department of Agriculture to 
raise or lower the quotas. 

Lowering of imports would also be helpful at any and all times. After all, 

are you working for the United States or someone else? No offense meant, 
please. 
; With the Nation’s finances in the condition prevailing, this act would cause 
little additional expense, no payments would be made, this would be greeted with 
pleasure by all the taxpayers. No addition of personnel would be needed to carry 
out this act as it could be handled by the ASC offices. A report should be re- 
quired yearly by each hog producer and reported to the country ASC office. 

Information needed to set this plan up would include answers to some of the 
following questions: 

1. How many hog producers are there in the United States? 

2. How many producers raise and market more than 250 hogs per year? 

8. If the legal limit were 250 hogs, how much would production be reduced ? 300? 
350? 200? 150? 

4, Would such an act be constitutional? It would seem so if the game com- 
mission can do it. 

5. If carried out as outlined with little or no hiring of extra personnel, no 
mailing cost, the main expense would be paper and printing, with knowledge 
of the number of producers, a close estimate of the cost of this project would 
be determined in advance. Approximately how much would this be? With 
knowledge of the number of producers and number of hogs produced, it would 
be possible after a few years experience, for the Department of Agriculture 
to set the number of hogs raised per producer per year at a figure which would 
assure the farmer almost to the price per pound, within a cent or two, what 
he would get for his hogs; without triggering overproduction which has long 
been a problem. 

This plan would also afford almost immediate relief upon the establishment 
of a correct quota. The initial quota should, after the figures are in, be set in- 
tentionally low to insure a quicker reaction on the market. 

Imparts should by all means be kept at present levels with no increase, so 
the American farmer would receive the full benefit of this act and so importers 
could not take advantage of the higher U.S. market. 


The Cuarrman. We will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the hearing was adjourned to 2 p.m. in 
executive session. ) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 17, 1960 


Hovser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m. in room 1310, 
New Office Building, Hon Harold D, Cooley (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Cooley (¢ hairman), Poage, Gathings, Ab- 
emethy, Albert, Abbitt, Jones of Missouri, Hagen, Johnson of Wis- 
consin, Jennings, McGovern, Coad, Breeding, Stubblefield, McSween, 
Hogan, Levering, Hoeven, Dague, Belcher, McIntire, Dixon, Smith 
of Kansas, Teague of California, Quie, Short, Mrs, May, Pirnie, and 
Latta. 

Also present : Representative Smith of Iowa. 

Christine C. Gallagher, clerk; Hyde H. Murray, assistant clerk; 
and Francis M. LeMay, consultant. 

The Crarrman. The committee will please be in order. We are 
a little pressed for time this morning, because of an executive session 
at 11 o’clock. I trust that all of you will bear that in mind that our 
time is limited. 

Our witness is Mr, Earl M. Hughes, representing the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Could you file your prepared statement for the record, Mr. Hughes, 
and make an oral statement ? 

Mr. Hucnes. I would prefer, in view of the fact that we made a 
long trip to get here, to read the statement, if you do not mind, 

The CuarrMan. We have another witness, Mr. Casper. Do you 
have a prepared statement, Mr. Casper ? 

Mr. Casper. I did have, but it was lost in Chicago and is in lug- 
gage there. Ido not have it with me. 

The Cuarrman. You are Mr. Hughes from Illinois? 

Mr. Huenes. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. I would like to say that Mr. Hughes is from Wood- 
stock, Ill., and is a farmer. 

Mr. Hughes was raised on a farm and has farmed all his life. He 
has been active in many civic and community affairs and has served 
as president of the loc al school board. He has been active for many 
years in farm organization work on State and local levels. 

He is presently serv ing on the 10-man governing body of the U ni- 
versity of Illinois. In his early years he served on the agricultural 
economies staff of the University of Illinois College for agriculture. 

Mr. Hughes is well respected in his home community as well as 
throughout the State of Illnois. 

We will be 1 very glad to hear you now, Mr. Hughes. 
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STATEMENT OF EARL M. HUGHES, REPRESENTING THE ILLINoIs 
STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ACCOMPANIED BY Jacx 
RONCHETTO, SECRETARY, AGRICULTURE BUSINESS RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE, ILLINOIS STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Huenes. My name is Earl M. Hughes. I am a livestock and 
grain farmer, former Administrator of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service and former Executive Vice President of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

I am presenting this statement on behalf of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commmerce, which is a statewide business organization 
with over 17,500 members in 412 communities in all parts of Illinois, 

I have been a member of the Hlinois State Chamber of Commerce 
for several years and served as chairman of its Agriculture-Business 
Relations Committee for the last 2 years. Include d in the member rship 
of this committee are 21 farmers. The businessmen on the commit- 
tee are connected with firms having a close relationship with farmers 
and farm problems in all parts of Llinois. 

This committee has for 17 years worked with farm people through- 
out the State to bring about a better understanding of mutual prob- 
lems of agriculture and business. In the course of these efforts, the 
importance of a sound agriculture to the economy of our State and 
Nation has become readily apparent. 

As an outgrowth of this close association with the farm leaders ship 
in Illinois on a State and local level, the recommendations discussed 
in this statement were formulated. The program offers no eas y 
way out of our present dilemma—it presents an opportunity for 
lasting strength under our private enterprise system. 

It is essential that the Government approach to the agricultural 
situation should be one that will enable a flexible, dynamic farm 
industry to adjust to the changing times and to take full advantage 
of the advances in techniques and technology which have and will 
become available to it. The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce be- 
lieves that adoption of the recommendations outlined in a later section 
of this statement would provide a positive step in that direction. 

General comments: First, 1 should like to make a few general com- 
ments about the farm situation as we see it in the Midwest, 

Illinois representation on your committee: I hope you will not 
consider me presumptuous if I start by calling attention to the fact 
that we in Illinois have no representation on your committee. We 
would be most pleased if the House leade rship would, at some early 
date, arrange for one of our 25 representatives to become a member 
of your committee. We are quite proud of the fact that Illinois con- 
sistently ranks third or fourth in the value of its farm production, 
It would seem that one of the representatives of our great agricul- 
tural State would make a valuable contribution to your committee’s 
deliberations. 

Taxes, labor, and the cost-price squeeze: While we will confine our 
remarks today to what is generally classed as “farm legislation,” it 
seems appropriate that I mention in passing two closely related prob- 
lems which are of great concern to farmers today—monopoly pricing 
of labor by unions and the increasing tax burden. When we an: ilyze 
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the cost-price squeeze in agriculture it becomes obvious that high om, 
rising cost of marketing farm commodities, and increased pone a 
equipment and ot her farm needs are contributing a heavy additiona 
burden on the Nation’s farmers. , 

With regard to taxes, it seems logical that expenditures must be cut 
before we can expect to have any tax relief. 1 urge you, then, to 
watch Government spending and make sure that every tax dollar 
we spend buys a maximum of goods and service and represents a 
sound expenditure of public funds. Further, we hope that you will 
look with disfavor on new, unwarranted spending proposals and 
carefully reexamine with a view to reducing certain nonessential 
spending legislation already on the books. 

Rising costs in the things needed by farmers and increased costs 
involved in marketing farm commodities have been brought about 
largely by the wage increases granted without a corresponding in- 
crease in productivity. Take a tractor or any other piece of equip- 
ment required by the farmer as an example. The farmer is the one 
who ultimately pays the price for the equipment, and reflected in that 
price is the continuous upward spiral of labor costs forced on manu- 
facturers by a virtual monopoly possessed by giant unions today. We 
farmers bear this cost in the ever-rising price of equipment and sup- 
plies. ; 

It is true enough that every businessman must necessarily pay higher 
prices for the equipment he needs to conduct his business, but that 
increased cost is taken into consideration in the price of the product 
or service that he merchandises. This is where the farmer is in a bind 
by comparison. It is for these reasons that the farmer is undoubtedly 
one of the major victims of union monopoly power. 

This, we think, indicates a need for greater attention to the monop- 
oly power of labor. And I would like to add union labor there. 
Sooner or later Congress must. face up to the problem of labor union 
lead-pipe-cinch bargaining. Labor unions must be subjected to the 
same type of antimonopoly restraints that now apply to business but 
do not apply to unions. The Labor Management Act of 1959 was a 
step in the right direction and we commend your action on this 
measure. As a farmer, I strongly feel the need for further curbing 
the unbridled power of labor to practically write its own ticket. 
Some means must be found to check this serious threat of union 
monopoly power to our economy. 

I would like to add, also, that I understand that there is a minimum 
wage law bill that has been introduced. I would, certainly, dislike 
tohave it applied to agriculture. Ifthe rate is jacked up and applied 
to more industries, it will, certainly, increase the cost of distributing 
food. And this will come out of the farmer’s pocket. I, certainly, 
would dislike to see minimum wages established for farm labor. This 
would add just one more burden to the already heavy cost that we 
farmers are paying. 

Technological progress and its effect on farm income: In any dis- 
cussion of farm legislation, the tremendous changes which have taken 
place in agriculture over the past thirty years must be constantly kept 
inmind. Not only have these advances in farm techniques and tech- 
nology resulted in greater production per acre, but they have enabled 
acash grain farmer to farm much more land than formerly. 
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Farms are increasing in size, but many farmers today have the labor 
and equipment to run a much larger unit than they do. Thus, many 
are actually part-time farmers and earn considerable additional jn- 
come in other jobs during the balance of the year. Good roads and 
an expanding economy have enabled us to be less dependent on our 
farm for income than we used to be. You are, of course, aware that 
farmers actually made half as much from off-farm sources in 1959 
as they did from farming. Too many who discuss national farm 
income figures tend to forget this. I, for one, am not ready to concede 
that we farmers are in as dismal financial straits as some individuals 
would have us believe. Farm assets continue to set new all-time highs 
each year. 

In the 11 months ending in March 1959 there were only 6,600 dis- 
tress transfers of land real estate. By comparison, in the calendar 
year 1958 there were 14,964 business failures and in the first 11 months 
of 1959 there were 12,973 business failures. 

It is said that other industries are prosperous because they adjust 
production to meet demand. The coal mining industry and automo- 
bile manufacturers are frequently cited as examples. When we look 
at the coal industry, we find that the number of coal-mining jobs was 
reduced more than 50 percent from 1950 to 1958. And over 90 percent 
of the corporations that manufactured automobiles in this country 
have either failed or were forced to go into some other business, 
Farmers, then are not the only ones who must change with the times. 

Effects of 1958 Agricultural Act not yet felt: I feel compelled to 
disagree with those who are saying that the increased production of 
corn last year discredits the feed grain program provided by the 
Agricultural Act of 1958. The increased production is cited to prove 
that lower supports result in great production. 

There is more to this story than this, however. In reality, price 
supports for about 90 percent of the Nation’s growers were actually 
higher in 1959 than they were in 1958. The national average support 
price in 1959 was $1.12 per bushel for all growers. In 1958, however, 
farmers who did not comply with their corn acreage allotments re- 
ceived an average of only $1.06 per bushel in the commercial area and 
$1.02 in the noncommercial area. 

Only about 12 percent of the corn produced in the commercial area 
accounted for about 82 percent of the total crop, less than 10 percent 
of the 1958 crop was eligible for support at a rate in excess of $1.06. 
By far the largest proportion of growers enjoyed a support price 6 to 
10 cents higher in 1959 than in the preceding year. 

Other reasons why more corn was grown in 1959 than in 1958 include 
the following: (1) certain land previously taken out of production by 
the acreage reserve of the soil bank was returned to the corn, (2) 
weather conditions were generally exceptionally good, (3) corn sup- 
ports were still too high, (4) support for other crops which compete 
with corn for acreage were reduced substantially in 1959, thus causing 
farmers to plant more corn, (5) many farmers are afraid that acreage 
allotments will be restored and so keep up high corn production because 
they want a good base. 

I have talked with many of my neighbors about this, and this is 
what they tell me. All of these factors must be accounted for in ex- 
plaining why farmers grew more corn in 1959 than they did in 1958. 
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The reason which is not valid is the one which claims lower supports 
caused it. It’s interesting to note also increased disappearance of corn 
this year, which indicates that more corn can be consumed than some 
ofusmight think. ‘Total disappearance of corn during the marketing 
year ending last October 1 was 371 million bushels more than the pre- 
vious record set the year before. No one really,knows how much we 
might use if supports were lowered further. 

Criticisms of our current farm price support program: During my 
service as administrative head of the U.S. farm price stabilization pro- 
gram, I witnessed firsthand the problems created by holding a price 
umbrella over farm commodities which added new inventory to Gov- 
ernment warehouses while we worked desperately to get rid of the 
already existing hoards of surplus commodities. 

I am now living on and operating a grain and livestock farm in 
northern Illinois. All of my income comes from this operation. As 
an operating farmer, I feel that individual opportunity and an efficient 
agriculture are possible over the long run only if Government retreats 
from its current price support and production control program. I 
have two boys who are interested in farming. I have told them that 
before they commit themselves to a lifetime of hard work and a heavy 
debt, they should determine to their own satisfaction whether they or 
the Government will manage their farms. No Government official at a 
desk in Washington can better manage the farms of the Nation than 
the men who work these farms and who have their life savings and 
their work tied up in them. 

The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce is fearful for the course 
of a free agriculture if the present trend is continued. We foresee 
the possibility of an ever-growing series of controls which would ex- 
tend to all farm commodities and pose a threat to the freedom of the 
farmer to operate his farm according to his own best judgment. 

If price supports are to be continued and controls over agricul- 
tural production are to be made effective, Government will have to 
institute more rigid production restrictions. 

If Congress is really serious about the need and desirability of 
controlling agricultural production, it must impose restrictions not 
only on land use but also on the other items used in agriculture pro- 
duction, such as fertilizer, machinery, irrigation, pesticides and in- 
secticides, and must limit the introduction of new techniques and 
high yielding seeds. The Illinois State Chamber and Illinois farmers 
stand firmly opposed to such a bold encroachment on the rights of 
individual farmers. 

We also have observed with growing apprehension the trend toward 
State trading and the nationalization of our Nation’s marketing ma- 
chinery. Unless the volume of Government acquisition and selling of 
farm commodities is reduced, our efficient private marketing system 
will suffer irreparable damage. The tremendous accumulation of com- 
modities in the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation presents 
an ever present danger to private holders and serves as a price 
depressant. 

As taxpayers and consumers, we are more and more concerned with 
the tremendous costs of the program. When spending for price 
stabilization programs skyrocket to present levels, something is cer- 
tainly basically wrong with the system. When the housewife and 
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the low income city dweller ask why spending for farm price stabiliza. 
tion is so high, it becomes extremely difficult to explain. 

If the present program is continued, I can only see a growing 
revulsion to this waste with the result that the general public wil] 
dictate an abrupt and disastrous end to all price stabilization pro- 
grams. The potato fiasco of a few years ago may well be duplicated 
on a far grander scale unless a basic change is made. 

Effective solution to the farm problem might be expected from 
these tremendously expensive programs. Actually, the truth is quite 
to the contrary. Government holdings of price depressing surpluses 
are now greater than ever before. The value of this board of com- 
modities has reached the staggering total of $9.2 billion and wil] 
probably exceed $10 billion later this year. 

While it would seem inconceivable that the Federal Government 
would engage in programs which actually contribute further to this 
farm dilemma, this is exactly what is happening. The Department of 
the Interior’s land reclamation program presents a striking example 
of this practice. The Department’s efforts have resulted in annual 
additions of hundreds of thousands of acres to the Nation’s farm- 
land—1 million acres in the 6-year period ending in 1960 alone. This 
has been taking place at the same time that millions of taxpayers’ 
dollars were being spent to take land out of production. 

The agricultural conservation program offers another example 
of one farm program working at cross purposes with others. Finan- 
cial assistance is made available under this program to farmers for 
conservation measures on individual farms. Eighty percent of the 
ACP payments in Illinois are made to pay farmers to apply lime 
and phosphate to their farmland. Few would question that. this 
addition of fertilizer results in anything but increased crop yields. 
Nearly 70,000 Illinois farmers benefited from this windfall during 
the fiscal year 1958 at a direct cost of nearly $7 million to the tax- 
payer. 

A vast bureaucracy is building up in agriculture which is neces- 
sary to administer the farm programs which Congress has created. 
In Illinois alone, the number of people required to handle the price 
stabilization and related programs on a State and local level has 
grown to large proportions. Several million dollars is spent each 
year to pay the salaries of hundreds of employees needed to carry 
out the program in the State. 

Recommendations: The public responsibility in agriculture’s prob- 
lems is often misunderstood. The importance of this biggest of all 
industries to the well-being of the Nation cannot be underestimated. 
The fact that the prosperity of more than 20 million persons living 
on farms is tied directly to the fortunes of agriculture is ample rea- 
son for its problems to be of concern to all. 

Public interest and responsibility by no means extend to the guar- 
antee of a fixed price for farm commodities, a fixed return on capital 
investment in farms or a fixed wage to farmworkers, however. 

Because of the unusual nature of agriculture, there is a role which 
the public—through the Government—should assume. This role con- 
sists of continuing such traditional and successful functions as estab- 
lishing grades and standards, disease prevention and eradication, 
crop production and market reporting, helping to find new uses and 
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new markets for farm commodities, basic research and certain edu- 
cational and advisory activity. The programs serve the best interest 
of society generally as well as farmers specifically. 

In order to help insure long-range solution of current farm dif- 
ficulties, existing programs which ‘attempt to fix prices or control 
production should be terminated as soon as possible and no new farm 
programs for only commodity inaugurated. Experience of more than 
a quarter of a centur y strongly suggest that programs which are eco- 
nomically sound are usually politic “ally unacceptable. 

It is essential that the Government approach to the agricultural 
situation be one that will enable a flexible, dynamic farm industry 
to adjust to changing times and to take full advantage of the ad- 

vances 1n techniques and technology which have and will become 
erailable to it. The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce believes 
that implementation of the recommendations outlined in the follow- 
ing paragraphs would provide a positive step in that direction. 

With the foregoing comments in mind, then, we urgently recom- 
mend that the followi ing changes be made in our farm program and 
earnestly urge your support of them. 

Price support adjustment: The Agricultural Act of 1958 provided 
transitional price support programs ‘for feed grains, cotton, and rice. 
On the basis of 1 year’s experience with these new programs and 
appraisal of the longer range provisions of the law it appears that 
producers of these commodities are moving toward firmer economic 
footing. 

The operation of this law should be observed closely to determine 
the advisability of future changes. The price support programs 
affecting several farm commodities are still virtually unchanged from 
those that have been in operation over the last several years during 
which production has outrun market growth. As a result, serious 
surpluses have accumulated and are continuing to mount. 

We, therefore, recommend that programs affecting all price sup- 
ported commodities other than those included in the Agricultural Act 
of 1958 be replaced by new programs that will provide for (a) ter- 
mination of acreage allotments and marketing quotas, (b) price sup- 
port levels which will move current output into use through normal 
channels of trade without reference to parity formulas. 

We further recommend that definite dates be set forth for the 
eventual termination of all farm commodity price supports. During 
the transition period to a free market price, it is recommended that 
price support be made available through the use of purchase agree- 
ments and recourse, interest-bearing loans. 

Freeze existing surplus stocks: To make possible the transition to a 
free market economy, isolate the existing Government surplus stocks 
from the market while providing for their orderly disposal over a 
period of time by means which will not unduly disrupt markets. 

Make effective use of the soil bank: Tighten up the conservation 
reserve program of the soil bank and expand it as a means of facili- 
tating resource adjustment in agriculture. 

Stop stimulation of surplus produc tion: Coordinate the interrelated 
functions of federal agencies responsible for management of Gov- 
ernment-owned land, price support activities, soil conservation work 
and land reclamation and development projects. 
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Discontinue Federal financing of power and irrigation projects, 

Sharply curtail spending for the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram and limit it to conservation measures which reduce physical 
destruction of soil, including such measures as reforestation of water- 
shed areas. 

Encouraging development of new markets: Continue public and 
private efforts to expand markets for farm products at home and 
abroad on a sound economic basis. 

_ Continue emergency programs for disposal of surplus commodities 
in foreign countries until surpluses are reduced, but reexamine them 
with a view to improving their effectiveness and reducing their cost, 

Reorient research, education and extension programs: Expand and 
encourage public and private agricultural research and educational 
programs to reduce production and marketing costs, to develop new 
uses and new markets and to assist in other ways in the long-range im- 
provement of agriculture. 

Encourage and help farmers with limited opportunities to move 
into more rewarding pursuits so as to better their level of living. 

Government loan programs: Set interest rates on Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration loans and all other governmental loan projects 
at, levels reflecting current capital costs. 

Put REA on a businesslike basis: Provide for patron ownership of 
the REA cooperatives. 

Adopting of the chamber’s recommendations would result in im- 
mediate and long-range savings of billions of dollars in tax funds, 
Further, it would effectively accomplish the following ends: 

Stop Government programs which actually contribute to the farm 
problem; lower the prices paid for food and fiber by the consumer; 
give farmers greater freedom to farm efficiently; enable farmers to 
adjust to the changed conditions with a minimum of hardship; estab- 
lish a sound base for agricultural growth and prosperity through 
initiative, resourcefulness and self-reliance; halt the trend toward 
socialization of the Nation’s farms and regulation of the Nation’s 
farmers. 

Why we are opposed to H.R. 10358—Family Farm Income Act of 
1960—and similar bills: Up to this point we have criticized programs 
and given you our views on the course future legislation in this field 
should take. I should like to make a few brief comments about a 
course of action to which we strenuously object. 

We are aware of the intense interest this committee has shown in 
H.R. 10358 and several similar House bills which have been introduced 
at this session of Congress. The course of action outlined in these bills, 
as we understand them, is not in the best interests of the American 
farmer, taxpayer, wage earner, consumer or businessman. Here are 
some of the reasons for our views: 

(1) The proposed legislation, as we read it, is replete with controls 
and provides for further intervention into the operation of our farms. 
This, we believe, is inherently distasteful to farmers and is diametri- 
cally opposed to the traditional concepts of our free enterprise sys- 
tem. Establishing quotas for every producer, as provided in the 
proposed act, is repugnant to me and most other farmers I know 

(2) Parity price is labeled as a “fair price” in this bill. The State 
chamber urges discontinuing use of the outmoded, inflexible parity 
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concept of supporting prices. Parity is based on relationships which 
existed almost half a century ago. 

It does not take into account the tremendous technological advances 
which have taken place in agriculture, the prices which buyers are 
willing to pay for farm commodities or the cost of supporting prices 
at high levels. If the parity price is accepted as standard, this means 
that wheat would be supported at about $2.37 a bushel or around $1.15 
above the world market price. The etlects of setting such a price on 
our export market would be disastrous. ‘This is only a sample of what 
would happen in one commodity. 

(3) Adoption of this legislation will result in drastic reduction in 
the number of jobs in certain agricultural industries. If our guess 
is correct, to achieve parity for hogs would take a reduction in pro- 
duction of between 30 and 40 percent. Have you traced the effect on 
the 30 to 40 percent on the Nation’s packinghouse workers who would 
no longer be needed to process this meat? What will the effects be 
on the transportation industry, retail meat cutters and others? Will 
such 80 or 40 percent cut in production mean that the American con- 
sumer is going to be eating 30 to 40 percent less pork ? 

(4) Prices to the consumer are obviously going to be higher if this 
approach is adopted, If the farmer receives an artificially high price 
for his commodities, this increase must eventually find its way into 
the price which the housewife pays for her food at the grocery store. 
This poses an additional burden on the consumer and would further 
restrict the market for food. 

(5) The program, as outlined in the proposed bill, would seem to 
call for a whole new army of Government employees to administer it. 

AsI read the bill, I can visualize the need for hundreds of new office- 
workers, administrators and others from the local to the national 
levels and a whole raft of directives to implement the program. 

We are unalterably opposed to this legislation and urge you to 
reject it. 

On behalf of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce and myself, 
l express our sincere apprec lation to you for this opportunity to pre- 
sent to you today the views of this organization on the very important 
matter of Federal farm legislation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr (presiding). Thank you very much, Mr. Hughes. I 
recognize our colleague, Mr. Coad of Lowa. 

Mr. Coap. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I regret the lack of oppor- 
tunity here to make a statement or to ask questions in regard to the 
statement which has just been presented to us. I take unalterable 
exception to every paragraph that has just been read. 

Mr. Poacr. We thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Huaues. Thank you. 

Mr. JouHnson. The gentleman said that he was with the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce, and I would like to know what class of busi- 
ness he is in. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Hughes was Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
He has been before the committee a great many times. Everybody 
knows who he is and what his business is. 
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If I may, however, I will ask Mr. Hughes to remain with us if he 
can, because we may have some time for questioning. We do want 
to have an opportunity to question all of the witnesses who have been 
before us. However, the chairman has announced an executive sges- 
sion of this committee at 11 a.m. 

If there is any additional time after all the witnesses are heard 
we will use that to ask questions. 

Mr. Coad, now, will introduce his constituent. 

Mr. Coap. I am very happy to be able to present Mr. Robert Casper, 
who happens not to be of my particular district—I would be very 
happy to call him one of my constituents—but he comes from Winter- 
set, Iowa. He is the national vice president of the National Farmers 
Organization, a very live, alert, and progressive farm organization of 
the Middle Western States. 

Mr. Casper. 

Mr. Poacr. We are very glad to have you here, Mr. Casper, and 
we shall be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT CASPER, NATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL FARMERS ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Casper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to thank the committee for the privilege of being here before it, 

I will tell you just a little bit about the organization from the 
eastern half of Kansas, Nebraska, across Iowa, Missouri. Illinois, 
and Kansas. Without question we are the second largest organiza- 
tion, that is, farm organization, in that section. 

We are also organizing in South Dakota, Colorado, Michigan, and 
Kentucky, but not on a concentrated scale as yet. 

When you consider that the members we have are signing a bar- 
gaining association contract, which gives us the right to bargain for 
their commodities, and for which they pay a membership of $25 a 
year for a 2-year period, I think that it will demonstrate that farmers 
are in the humor to do something for themselves which I think is 
important. 

I am appearing here today in support of the Family Farm Act of 
1960, because it goes a long way in the direction of what we believe 
is the thinking of the farmers, and because it answers some of the 
basic problems that we believe exist. 

In the first place, we have about five things that we think are really 
relevant to agriculture. 

First is bargaining power. We are faced with the fact that we have 
millions of producers as individuals going to market, which market 
is pretty well controlled by a relatively few processors. 

We believe, for instance, that the figures show that in 1957 we re- 
ceived 37 cents out of the consumer’s meat dollar. We had 47 cents 
in 1948. The consumer paid the bill, but the farmer did not have 
enough bargaining power to hold his end of the consumer dollar. 

We believe that we have an antique marketing system that is re- 
sponsible for the buildup of much of our surpluses. We have, as we 
all know, made tremendous strides in the last 20 years in productive 
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technology, but we have been trying to market this terrific production 
with a mar ‘keting system that has had no basic change since the days of 
Christ. 

In the Bible you will find that the farmers in those days loaded 
their products on donkeys and took their products to the market and 
said, “What will you give us?” 

About the only change that we have made is that we have substituted 
the truck for the donkey. 

This marketing system has some basic faults that I would like to 
mention. 

In the first place, it is a manipulated market. I do not mean by that 
that there is anything crooked at all. I simply mean that we have, 
with our modern trucking system, a method by which you can move 
livestock, for inst ance, by “the thousands of head ov ernight anywhere. 
This trucking system is being used by the packing industry to adjust 
supply and demand factors at public markets where our prices are 
set. 

In our hog-holding action of last October, when we held them up— 
and this is a matter ‘of record before the committees of Congress—we 
have evidence which conclusively demonstrated that they were hauling 
thousands of hogs, for instance, from Illinois into Kansas and the 
Missouri markets and thousands of them into the Omaha market from 
Minnesota and South Dakota. The local markets in Ottumwa were 
being supplied to a great extent from northern Iowa. 

So we believe we have to face up to this fact, that it is the present 
marketing system that is being subject to being manipulated by a 
relatively few processors and chainstores. 

We have a product that we produce in surplus. We produce it. I 
suppose that we will always, because we never think of producing a 
scarcity of food, and yet our marketing system simply sells this at 
auction. 

The Government has had some experience in auctioning off surplus 
war materials, for instance. 

When you produce a surplus product and auction it off at a public 
market, you cannot expect to get a fair price. " 

In our present marketing “system, the marketing incentives are 
established only for the benefit of the processors. There is nothing 
wrong with that, except that many times many of our problems 
could be solved if the right incentive, reflecting producer interests, 
could be reflected in this incentive. 

For instance, if we could have sat down with the packers last fall 
and suggested that we have perhaps a couple of dollars break between 
the 210- and 220-pound hogs, so that the farmers would have been 
induced to market lightweight hogs, we would have had no problem 
today, so far as the pork prices are concerned. 

These are things that again reflect the fact that we have an ineffec- 
tive marketing system. 

There is little incentive for quality. Mr. Marshall of this Congress 
has made a very exhaustive study of this matter, Our present market- 
ing system on pork is such that we get a small premium on No. 1 hogs, 
and yet Canada pays $3, which they feel is necessary if they are going 
to get the necessary « 1djustment of quality. 

They have taken our quality markets away from us. 
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There is no method of maintaining our marketing price and com- 
peting on the world markets. 

We obviously have a world-market system pric ing system in all] 
commodities, not only agriculture but in steel and everything else. 

We also have a world-market system. 

We simply cannot compete if we produce a little surplus, because 
it has to pile up here at home other than under Public Law 480, 
which the Congress has provided us with. Other than that, we have 
no method of getting down to this. 

Our surplus, actually, is very smal] percentagewise. If we could 
confine our problem to this small percentage and provide a means 
by which we could then move this onto the world market, it would 
be a very minor problem, indeed. 

There is no connection in our present marketing pricing system 
between the cost of product ion _ the price that is ests iblished, This 
is an impossible situation which we mi trying to maintain a sound 
business with. I do not know of any other business that would even 
attempt t} is kind ot procedure, but ho one aaa for inst; ince, at 
the market whether $1.75 is a fair price for soybeans or $2 or $2.50, 
It has no connection with the production and no one seems to care 
very much, if you talk to the marketing people. 

We have another flaw. This is not so much in our marketing sys- 
tem as it is in perhaps our i ‘lations with Congress; that is, that we 
have a good deal of rivalry between commodity groups. I am very 
glad that this bill is an all- -encompassing bill. It i to me that 
we have had enough experience of one commodity being plana off 
against another commodity year after year to the point where at the 
end of 5 or 6 years we have all taken a licking. 

I think in this bill we have set up a structure by which any com- 
modity group may well solve their problem in their own way with, 
of course, more or less of a veto held by this committee and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture, which we do not object to. 

We like the face that this puts a good deal of responsibility on the 
producer, both in the formulation of programs and eventually, I 
would assume, in the carrying out of the programs. 

We are convinced that this will effect a very great reduction in 
governmental costs, and this is something we all have to face up to. 

We cannot go on endlessly piling up surpluses and carrying them 
without any regard to public opinion and the effect on agr iculture and 
all other industry. 

To sum up, and to preserve as much time for this committee as pos- 
sible, I want to express our pleasure in appearing here, as well as to 
express our pleasure in having had the 10 Governors and the other 
farm organizations who have endorsed this bill appearing here. 

We are very glad to be here. We feel that at least it is beginning 
to put the focus of the spotlight on the problem where it should be. 
That is, bargaining power and marketing. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Poace. We thank you. 

Mr. Coap. Could I ask unanimous consent for Mr. Casper to file 
his written statement in the record. He was not able to do so because 
they were not available this morning, due to a mixup in Chicago. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection, that will be granted. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Casper follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Robert Casper, vice pres- 
jdent and legislative representative of the National Farmers Organization. I 
want to thank you very much for the opportunity to be heard in support of H.R. 
10366, otherwise known as the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. . 

I will not waste the time of this committee by speaking of the crisis that 
faces agriculture and particularly the family farm, for you gentlemen are aware 
of this. Nor will I comment on the worth of and the desirability of maintaining 
the family farm other than to wholehearte ‘Ly endorse the statements and prin- 
ciples of policy included in the opening sections of this bill. 

We. in the National Farmers Organization, believe H.R. 10266 to be an honest, 
sincere attempt by men who are well aware of the problems of American agri- 
tulture, to solve those problems. We appreciate the opportunity given farmers 
in this bill to develop our own programs, yet we think it proper that the Senate 
and House Agriculture Committee have a veto power over programs they con- 
sider unwise. We raise some question over the same implied power given the 
Secretary of Agriculture under section 154(a), for here one individual could 
circumvent the programs developed by farm committees and prevent even their 
consideration by congressional committees. 

We like this bill because it does not bog itself down with detailed programs 
in each commodity but relies on programs developed by producers. We are 
confident that two-thirds of the producers in any commodity and the Senate 
and House Agricultural Committees will not approve unwise proposals. If we 
could not put our trust in such a procedure we could hardly profess to believe 
in the principle of democracy. 

We endorse the requirement under section 202(a) that requires a partici- 
pating producer to contribute 10 percent of his tillable land without compensa- 
tion. We are convineed the majority of farmers recognize they have a respon- 
sibility to aid in the adjustment of supply to demand. 

The National Farmers Organization is happy to join with other farm groups, 
as well as hte Governors of 10 Midwest States, in endorsing this bill. Undoubt- 
edly each one of us would rewrite some sections, but we are here supporting this 
one bill in full realization of the desperate plight of agriculture. Congress cannot 
and will not much longer continue the present expensive and ineffective pro- 
grams. It is time that friends of agriculture forget their minor differences and 
present a united. front. 

We believe it imperative that a general farm bill be passed. For too long 
various segments of our agricultural economy have been played off against each 
other to our mutual detriment. We believe farm organizations, political parties, 
or individuals who ignore the present feed grain and especially corn programs 
with their eventual impact on the livestock industry, will and should be held 
responsible for the catastrophe that is building up in these fields. The cost of 
the present corn program alone if allowed to continue another year, could be 
easily an additional $1 billion. However, we do not have a corn problem or a 
wheat problem—-we have a problem of overproduction of many commodities 
that can only be solved by an overall bill. We can only impress on this com- 
mittee the great responsibility they have in agreeing on a bill that will remove 
the waste and expense of present programs and will make it possible for family 
farms to remain a part of our economy. 


Mr. Poace. Are there any other witnesses to be heard ? 

(No response. ) 

If not, Mr. Hughes, will you come forward to the witness stand 
again ? 

We will start with Mr. Coad. 

Mr. Coap. Mr. Hughes, I appreciate very much the fact that you 
have come back, and I appreciate the fact that we have a minute or 
two to go into this subject. 

Previously I made the statement that I objected and would dis- 
agree with almost every paragraph which you have presented here. 

Ido not know whether you are an active farmer, or in what capacity 
you are actually engaged in farming. I have been back in my home 
State of Iowa, which is contiguous to the State of Illinois, and I have 
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met not only with farmers but I have also met with bankers ; and with 
small business people who know the severity of the situation in the 
State of Iowa. 

It is not a matter as to how much freedom we are going to have or 
how much tendency we have toward socialism. It is a matter of 
economic necessity that something be done for the survival of the 
farmers. 

I have received letters from friends of mine whom I have known 
intimately and have known well. One in particular I received just 
the other day saying that he had to go to town to tell his landlord 
that he had to move off of the farm the first of March because he was 
bankrupt and could not go on. 

You can talk about freedom and you can talk about the fact that 
srices ought to go lower, but the simple economic fact is that in my 
State of Iowa—and I am fully convinced that it is also equally true 
in other places—that prices are too low and that there is too much 
production. 

Statements are being made day after day that the lower the price 
goes, the higher the production had to go, until it comes to such 
a point that even that is breaking off into economic disaster and ruin. 

I think that you have taken all kinds of swipes at organized labor, 
which is your right to do, but I do not think that the information you 
presented can stand upon the basis of your generalities. 

I am also cognizant of the fact that you have ignored the interest 
rate proposition. Interest rates are one of the items that farmers are 
talking about most. 

The bankers even tell me that they know that the high interest 
rate, the hard money policy, is a fiasco and is not working, that it 
is now adding only to the detriment of the farmer. 

As I see it, going through your statement, you have ignored the fact 
that the farmer is the only one who buys everything at retail, sells 
everything at wholesale and pays the freight both ways. And yet 
you are in favor of the kind of program that lowers his prices, that 
raises his production, and will bring him only economic disaster. 
The kind of program you espouse is going to bring upon this country 
a socialism of farming by ce: pitalists which is, in my opinion, worse 
than socialism by government, because you can vote socialism by 
government out, and you cannot vote it out if it is socialism by 
capitalists. 

I noted that you are in favor of doing away with all kinds of 
spending proposals. 

I would assume that you are in favor of the President’s veto of 
the water pollution bill, that you are against the Federal housing 
program. I notice that you are in favor of raising the interest rates 
to the REA, even though the REA has, in fact, turned in a profit 
to the Federal Government. 

It seems to me that all down the line you have ignored the economic 
facts that are facing the farmer. 

On page 6 of your statement I notice that you believe that the 
Government ought to get out of all controls. You have addressed 
yourself to the ‘farmer, and yet you have ignored the fact that we 
have Government control of our airlines, of our utilities, of our truck- 
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ing lines, of our radio and television industry. Yet you have not 
said that the Government ought to get out of those programs. 

Then if you are to be consistent, I assume that you would have the 
Government get out of all kinds of regulation and all kinds of regi- 
mentation in any degree in every phase of Government activity ? 

These are only a few of the reasons why I have objected to your 
statement. I think that it lacks the quality and the fundamentals of 
economics that should be evident to approach this problem. 

That is all. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you very much, Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Hvueues. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. We will now go into executive session. 

(The following statements, letters, and telegram have been received 
by the committee :) 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DirEcTOoR, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Chairman, in this brief statement on H.R. 10355 and the related bills now 
being considered by your committee, the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations wants to make two basic points: 

First, the American labor movement is unalterably opposed to the view that 
the Federal effort to help American farmers raise their income should be less- 
ened or terminated. On the other hand, we recognize the need to revamp and 
improve our Federal farm program. 

Second, without attempting to discuss operational details in the complex area 
of agricultural legislation nor implying approval in all details, we wish to tell 
this committee several reasons why we are enthusiastic about the Family Farm 
Income Act of 1960 and believe it is worthy of general support. 

Trade unionists have an understanding of farm family problems because in 
several respects they are similar to their own. Many years ago, American 
wage earners began to learn that they must bargain collectively with their eco- 
nomically more powerful employers if they were ever to obtain a fair wage in 
the labor market. Today, collective bargaining over wages and salaries is 
commonplace and properly enjoys the sanction of the law. 

On the other hand, competition is supposed to be the rule in most commodity 
markets and antimonopoly laws have been written to enforce it. Neverthe- 
less, many powerful corporations have learned how to minimize their com- 
petitive risks and, thus, maximize their profits. Because of their size and posi- 
tion, they are able—through pricing arrangements and self-imposed production 
quotas—to avoid embarrassing “surpluses” while enjoying substantial profits at 
almost any operating rate. 

In our modern economy, farmers are one of the few remaining essentially un- 
organized minorities with little or no control over the price they receive for 
their services, except insofar as the Government provides a helping hand. As 
farm output goes up, farm prices tend to come down. Then, in an effort to main- 
tain income, farmers usually produce still more. As an inevitable consequence, 
as farm surpluses soar both farm prices and income keep going down. 

Over a quarter of a century ago, it seemed that most Americans had accepted 
the principle that Federal cooperation is essential both to insure adequate produc- 
tion to meet the Nation’s food and fiber needs and to insure a decent livelihood 
for those who produce it. Long ago, the American labor movement supported 
Federal programs not only to help raise fram families’ incomes through price 
supports, but to expand farm credit, conserve our soil, insure crops against dam- 
age, and strengthen rural cooperatives. We have also supported measures to 
improve the housing, health, and education of those who live in rural America. 

Since World War II—and particularly in recent years during which the 
farm program has been under the reluctant and unsuccessful custodianship of 
the present administration—farm surpluses and farm program co*ts have 
soared, yet farm income has been going down even while national income and 
the income of most other groups have been rising. 
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The AFL-CIO is indeed pleased that this committee is now undertaking g 
serious reappraisal of our Federal farm program. Some are seeking to capital- 
ize on the weaknesses of the existing program in order to propagandize for its 
termination and for a return to the so-called free market in which even an 
efficient family-sized farm can have little hope for sustained prosperity. The 
AFL-CIO, on the other hand, recognizes the continuing need for, and will sup- 
port, a better Federal farm program. 

The American labor movement, which represents the largest organization of 
consumers in the country, does not want low food prices at the grocery store 
based upon the exploitation of farm proprietors, tenants, sharecroppers, or hired 
farmworkers—and we are confident that most consumers share this view. Just 
as fair wages and other legitimate production costs, plus a fair return on capital, 
are necessary elements in the price consumers expect to pay for industria] 
products, so, too, a fair return for those who work in agriculture is a nee 
essary element in the price we pay for food and fiber. 

We wish to record several reasons why we believe that various proposals in 
H.R. 10355 would substantially improve the Federal farm program. 

In the first place, this measure seeks to aid the efficient family farm rather 
than the mammoth corporate farm that clearly needs no aid at all. Conse- 
quently, we applaud the provision which would put a reasonable ceiling on eash 
payments and loans to any farm. Such a ceiling will reduce the cost of the pro- 
gram, In addition, by ending the unjustified Federal bonanza to a handful of 
giant commercial farms, a major irritant now effectively utilized to undermine 
public support for all Federal farm aid, will finally be eliminated. 

Furthermore, we endorse the proposal in title II, to substantially increase 
the distribution of food to the needy. Its cost should properly be viewed as an 
outlay for public welfare just as oversea farm commodity grants should be 
charged against the cost of foreign aid. We completely agree that this domestic 
food distribution program should be administered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

As part of the effort to balance agricultural demand and supply at a fair price, 
we approve the provision for a flexible approach, including direct payments 
where farmers choose this alternative. We also concur in the belief that those 
who desire to benefit from publicly guaranteed prices must accept the discipline 
of rigorous production controls; otherwise the program cannot succeed. 

Finally, we recognize that public controversy over the concept of a fair price 
guarantee to the farmer inevitably is unending. To insure continuing public 
confidence in the new program, a mechanism must be provided to periodically re- 
view the adequacy of the price guarantees of the various farm commodities in- 
volved, both in terms of modern farm family income needs and technological 
changes on our farms. 

In conclusion, we assure this committee of the AFL—-C1IO’s continuing support 
and good wishes in its effort to restore American agriculture to a state of good 
health. 


STATEMENT BY THOMAS J. Lioyp AND Patrick E. GorMAN, PRESIDENT AND 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, RESPECTIVELY, OF THE AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS 
& BuTCHER WORKMEN (AFL-CIO) 


Our names are Thomas J. Lloyd and Patrick E. Gorman. We are the presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO. 

The AMCBW is a labor union with 375,000 members organized in about 500 
local unions throughout the United States and Canada. The AMCBW and its 
locals have contracts with thousands of employers in the meat, retail, poultry, 
eeg, canning, leather, fish processing, and fur industries. 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO) supports 
H.R. 10363, the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. We believe this legislation is 
both desperately needed and long overdue. The speediest enactment of H.R. 
10363 is essential if hundreds of thousands of small farmers who are precari- 
ously clinging to their farms are to be saved—instead of being forced into the 
bankruptey and financial ruin which has already claimed so many of their 
fellows. 

For moral, social, and economic considerations, the Nation cannot stand idly 
by and watch these hundreds of thousands of hardworking men and women 
either become sharecroppers or be forced off the land. The consequences are 
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serious if we shrug our shoulders—as some who benefit from this process have 
urged you to do—and say that this is simply the way things go. 

The moral reasons against taking the ‘who cares” attitude are obvious. The 
social and economic reasons against such a view are equally strong. We firmly 
pelieve that the existence of the small farmer is a vital factor for the social 
stability and economic health of our Nation. 

The huge corporation farm develops such tremendous economic and political 
power in the area of its operation that it dominates the area. The corporation, 
of course, aims at maximizing its profit. It keeps both workers and the pro- 
ducer-sharecroppers at a miserable state of economic existence. Workers and 
producer-sharecroppers become more and more economically depressed and 
economically dependent upon the corporation. As this process continues, they 
also become more and more dominated by the management of the corporation 
farm. 

This is not theory. This is apparent in many areas of the South and West, 
where corporation farming has made its greatest headway. We maintain that 
such a situation is dangerous to democracy. It is dangerous to our Nation’s 
political and social and economic well-being. 

An area politically dominated by a small oligarchy of corporate managers 
goes completely contrary to the ideals of democracy. An area where producers 
steadily lose their independence and where workers see no hope of rising out 
of a depressed and exploited status is not a region where the social dream of 
America can flourish. 

Further, an area where poverty stalks the producer and the worker is not 
a region Which can play its role in maintaining the economic strength of our 
Nation. Our economy is so highly geared and so interdependent that we cannot 
permit one segment of our population to be economically depressed. The prosper- 
ity of everyone in the Nation demands a high rate of consumption from all 
others. 

Labor has frequently stated that its members cannot maintain a high standard 
of living if the small farmer does not maintain one. ‘This is true. Millions 
of farmers must possess a standard of living sufficient to permit them to help 
consume the goods we produce if we are to maintain our standard of living, 
and vice versa. Think of what a tremendous new market could be created if 
small producers, framworkers, and processing workers were given the oppor- 
tunity of earning incomes sufficient for a decent standard of living. Think of 
the goods that would be bought, the jobs that would be created, the prosperity 
that would be gained for our economy. 

The consequences of failure to achieve these desirable conditions are more 
than continued poverty and economic, social, and political subjugation of hundreds 
of thousands of people at the hands of comparatively few corporate managers. 
The consequences also include the trend toward monopoly in agriculture. The 
catastrophic economic situation of independent farmers is bringing and will 
bring a greater and greater concentration in agriculture. Such a céncentration 
is destructive of free enterprise. 

You have heard many opponents of H.R. 10363 bring forth the banner of free 
enterprise. They have wrapped themselves in it and cried, “Leave us alone. 
Don’t let the Government interfere with us.” Aside from the fact that this 
legislation does not bring about Government interference, one may ask, “Will 
free enterprise be furthered by acquiescing to a continuation of a situation where 
the small farmer is continuously forced out? Will it be furthered by acquiescing 
to the acceleration of a process whereby an increasingly small number of 
establishments will completely dominate the market?’ The obvious answer is 
“No, absolutely not.” 

And what about the consumer? How will he fare? Does he benefit by the 
currently depressed farm prices? In the first place, the consumer is more than 
just a buyer. He is concerned by the social and economic implications of the 
process of corporation farming. He is hurt by them. Further, he has a job 
which depends upon our Nation’s economic well-being. 

But even if he were only a buyer, otherwise completely divorced from the 
political, economic, and social problems, he would specifically be hurt by the 
trend toward monopolization. After this process has reached a greater stage of 
development, the price situation would very much change. Those who have 
benefited from the trend would certainly take advantage of it. The consumer 
would pay, and pay heavily for the poultry product. 

It is important that the point be made that H.R. 10363 will protect consumer 
interests. Not only will it stem the trend toward monopoly, but it also carries 
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safeguards to prevent the envisaged marketing orders from driving consumer 
prices way up. These safeguards are in the form of congressional control over 
the marketing orders. 

In short, the measure contains adequate protection for the consumer. Qn 
the other hand, the alternative to this legislation—the continuation of the proc. 
ess of concentrating the industry into fewer and fewer hands 
tection at all, only dangers. 

Our plea is to stem poverty and suffering in our Nation. This plea goes not 
only for legislation to aid the family farm, but also for legislation to aid the 
domestic farmworker. The plight of these two groups is inextricably tied 
together. 

Since the family farm is in a life-and-death competitive struggle with cor- 
porate agriculture and since the cards are stacked against it in this struggle, it 
needs H.R. 10363. But it also needs help against the cheap labor which forms 
one of the cornerstones of corporate agriculture’s advantage over the family 
farm. 

Some 12 percent of America’s farms use 72 percent of hired farm labor. Some 
53 percent of U.S. farms use no hired labor at all. From these statistics it is 
abundantly clear that family farms use little hired labor. The overwhelming 
majority of farmworkers are employed by corporate agriculture. 

Therefore, when farm labor wages increase, the unit labor costs of corporate 
agriculture rises. The family farm’s labor cost increases very little or not at all 
because it uses little or no hired labor. As a result, the family farm is aided 
in its attempt to compete with corporate agriculture. 

But there is another aspect. Just as the corporate farm seeks to drive out the 
the family farm, so it attempts to exploit farmworkers. The result is that farm- 
workers are the most poverty-stricken group in our society. Their wages aver- 
age $892 a year. Work is available an average of only 125 days a year for them, 
In one area, the Rio Grande Valley, farm labor wages average 32 cents an hour, 

The committee can do something about these shocking conditions. Legislation 
will soon come before it concerning Public Law 78, which permits the mass im- 
portation of Mexican farmworkers. Public Law 78 has been used to provide an 
oversupply of cheap labor, so that farm labor wages and working conditions can 
be kept at an absolute minimum. This is to the detriment of the family farm 
and farmworkers and to the tremendous benefit of corporation farms. 

H.R. 11211 has been introduced by Representative George McGovern to pro- 
vide reforms to this tremendous injustice. We sincerely hope that this com- 
mittee approves H.R. 11211 and H.R. 10363. As we have stated above, the 
problems of the family farm and the farmworker are inextricably tied together. 

Both bills are aimed at curbing injustices highly dangerous to the welfare of 
our Nation. Both are aimed at preventing penury and suffering. Their en- 
actment is very much in the best interest of workers, consumers, and the public, 
in general. 





contains no pro- 


STATEMENT OF JAcoB S. PororsKy, GENERAL PRESIDENT, AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The wool and cotton fibers which the nearly 400,000 members of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America daily weave and stitch into a thousand 
different articles of male apparel form a perfect symbol of the inseparable inter- 
weaving of interests of the American farmer and the American workingman. 

The members of our union know full well that if the farmer who produces the 
raw materials which their skills transform into garments does not prosper, their 
own well-being is in jeopardy. And the farmer toiling over his crops or pasture- 
land knows equally well that if the wage earners who form the bulk of our 
population cannot afford to buy the products of his land, lean days await him 
and the economy of his country. 

This simple formulation should make it clear why we of organized labor 
enthusiastically support legislation to improve the economic welfare of our 
farmers—especially of the modest family farmers who traditionally have been 
the backbone of our agricultural production system, and who now desperately 
need assistance. 

Mr. Biemiller, in his statement before the House Agriculture Committee, 
cogently and comprehensively outlined the reasons why H.R. 10355, the Family 
Farm Income Act of 1960, would be in the best interests of not only our farm 
families but of the entire U.S. economy. It would help assure a fair return on 
investment and toil for those who work in agriculture. At the same time it is 
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a humanitarian measure conceived in the highest tradition of American con- 
cern for the needy and underprivileged. 


I most strongly urge you to do all in your power to bring H.R. 10355 and 
related bills before the Congress and eventual enactment. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Olympia, March 24, 1960. 
Hon. HAROLD CooL_ey, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, U.S. House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Coorey: On March 11, I inadvertently addressed a letter to Jamie 
L. Whitten as chairman of the House Agricultural Committee, expressing my 
regrets that my schedule would not permit me to testify in person at the House 
Agricultural Committee hearings on the Family Farm Income Act (H.R. 10355). 

Had I been present, I would have testified as follows: 

“TI fully endorse the principles embodied in the Family Farm Income Act. The 
overriding aspect of the farm problem is depressed income, 

“No one farm has an output large enough relative to the market to influence 
price. Because of this, the individual farmer has no market power. 

“The inevitable result of such a market structure is a continuous pressure 
on the individual farmer to produce, if not one thing, then another, even though 
such decisions in the aggregate compound the surplus problems. 

“The administration has had only one answer to this problem. It is to force 
farm income down to even lower levels and drive more people off the farms. 

“The United States is at a crossroads on farm policy. It must face head-on 
the question of whether the Nation will actively endorse and support the tradi- 
tional family-type farm, or will instead subscribe to the administration’s pro- 


grams which inevitably will doom such operations and create a system of 
giant-sized corporation farms. 


“The Family Farm Income Act (H.R. 10855) directly attacks the problem of 
low farm income, establishes at least some curbs on production of basic crops, 
gives farmers a much greater voice in administration of farm programs, and 
establishes sounder and broader policies on both the domestic and international 
uses of foods, including surplus crops. 

“Particularly important as an instrument of policy in this measure are the 
sections aimed at getting bargaining power for farmers. It would permit 
nationwide marketing orders, applicable to a great many more crops than now 
are covered by regional marketing order authority. It would allow contracts 
on sales terms and prices, 

“In the final analysis, producers of many crops can in no other way secure 
market power that will allow them to compete on anywhere near equal terms 
with highly concentrated buying power. 

“The technological revolution in agriculture which has given this Nation 
abundance must have some adverse impacts upon sections of agriculture. Broad 
public interest dictates that this revolution must be guided and that its impact 
upon the farmer and the general economy must be cushioned. This is a responsi- 
bility shared by agriculture and the Government. 

“The income stabilization approaches in the Family Farm Income Act provide 
such a cushion for transition. 

“In the State of Washington we have seen the impact of this farrm revolu- 
tion. The following figures show that impact: 


| 
Number of Gross income Net ! 
farms 
. ee . . 2 71, 000 $8, 639 | $3, 375 
1955... oe a ero ae : , 69, 500 &, 258 2, S58 
1056..... : ‘ 67, 500 8,718 | 3, 154 
Sr g ari ee 67, 000 8, 876 } 2,816 
a ot <3 late dee : 66, 000 9, 612 3, 027 
anal 7 65, 000 9, 549 2, 692 


1 Includes value of products consumed, rental value of home dwelling and value of Government payments, 
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“During the past 6 years the figures show a steady decline in the number of 
farms in the State. This has happened in spite of a 15-percent increase in the 
State’s population. The decline would have been tremendously greater except 
for the fact that during this period approximately 2,000 new family farms were 
established in the development of the Columbia Basin project. 

“It should be noted, too, that while gross income per farm increased $9109 
in 6 years, the net income dropped $683. Taking into consideration the value 
of products consumed on the farm, the rental value of the dwelling and the 
amount of Government payments, it is apparent that net cash income from crops 
is disappearing. 

“The Family Farm Income Act combines stabilization programs for specific 
commodities that emphasize marketing controls, with greater farmer participa- 
tion in their preparation and administration. It would attack the problem of 
unregulated total supply, a problem that cannot be solved in an industry such 
as agriculture unless farmers are given organization tools. At the same time 
it would take into full account the necessity of maintaining our agricultural 
resources to meet the certain greatly increased demands for food and fiber that 
will face this Nation within a few years. 

“It is readily apparent to me that our farmers desire and will accept a 
realistic farm program in which they have some administration voice. This is 
shown by the fact that in Washington we now have six Federal marketing orders, 
and more are being requested. Further, our wheatgrowers are supporting the 
legislation proposed by the National Association of Wheat Growers for the same 
reason. I believe there are many features of the Poage bill that embody the 
desires of our farm people.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT ITD. ROSSELLINI, Governor. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., JJarch 22, 1960. 
Hon. Haronp Coorey, 
Chairman, House Agriculiure Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

I am advised hearings are being held on H.R. 10365 by Congressman Sisk 
and others known as the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. I believe this bill 
has many sound features and will provide a means of stabilizing and improving 
returns to farmers through the use of self-help programs. I urge support of 
this bill. 

EpMUND G. Brown, 
Governor of California, 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 8, 1960, 
Hon. HaAro.p D. Coo.Lrey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN CooLtrey: The National Canners Association respectfully 
requests that the attached statement and accompanying exhibits be included in 
the record and transcript of hearings on general farm legislation, particularly 
in connection with the Family Farm Income Act bills. 

It is hoped that you will have an opportunity to carefully digest this material 
because of the importance of the points it makes with respect to the canning 
industry as a whole, and particularly as to the growers, canners, and canning 
employees, and consumers in your own district. 

Essentially, you will see that the proposed compulsory marketing orders 
regulate every facet of what the canner may do: what and where he may pack 
and how he may market the finished canned food, packed in his own cannery; 
and embodying principally values in cans, labor and financing that he has con- 
tributed; and in the merchandising of which he has devoted his lifetime and 
upon the success of which turns the future of his business. 

The mandatory controls that could be imposed, against his judgment as to 
their wisdom, are not operated by the canner, but by others. 

To pay for the whole operation, there is a system of private assessments made 
on the canner alone, and he has no say over how much is to be collected or how 
it is to be spent. 
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Topping all of this is the point that if he disobeys he is subjected to vast civil 
and criminal penalties. 

The only reason thus far advanced for this proposal is the naked argument that 
if compulsory marketing controls work for some agricultural products that are 
marketed in raw form, then the same scheme—lock, stock, and barrel—should 
be carried over to canning. This argument is made without regard to several 
significant facts: In the existing marketing order programs the bulk of the value 
of the product is not in the processing and the marketing of the products is highly 
seasonal, but in canning the canner has the largest investment in the finished 
product and year-round marketing necessitates preseason planning of production, 

Finally, your attention is directed to the plain fact that there is no need to 
bring fruits or vegetables for canning or the canned products under compulsory 
marketing order control authority. Congress has recognized this 8 times in the 
past 22 years by rejecting such proposals. 

We sincerely advise Congress to reject the present proposals. 

Very truly yours, 
R. B. HEINEY. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


The National Canners Association is a nonprofit trade association consisting of 
650 members canning in 48 of the 50 States and the territories. Members of the 
association, including both independent canning companies and cooperative can- 
ning enterprises, pack approximately 75 percent of the entire national production 
of canned fruits, vegetables, specialities, meat, and fish. 

This statement, presented by the association on behalf of the canning indus- 
try, is addressed specifically to section 101 of title I, part I of H.R. 10355, intro- 
duced by Congressman Poage and at least 18 other Representatives and designed 
to enact the “Family Farm Income Act of 1960.” Section 101 would amend the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 (7 U.S.C. 601, 608c) in several 
very significant respects, and would extend the applicability of marketing orders 
to a number of commodities not presently covered. 

Of primary interest to the canning industry is the fact that section 608c(2) of 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act would be amended to permit compul- 
sory marketing orders to be applied to all fruits and vegetables for canning and 
to the finished canned fruits and vegetables themselves. 

In addition, the already comprehensive regulatory controls that may be im- 
posed under mandatory marketing orders would be broadened to establish one of 
the most far-reaching exemptions from the antitrust laws that Congress has ever 
seriously considered. 

Finally, section 608c(11) would be amended to provide that a marketing order 
may be made applicable to the entire national production of an agricultural com- 
modify or any product thereof. 7 

In presenting our objection to section 101 of H.R. 10355, we will first outline in 
some detail the impact that compulsory marketing orders, as authorized by the 
present act, would have upon canning crops and canned foods. We will then 
discuss the additional provisions that would be authorized by the proposed amend- 
ments to sections 608e(7) and (11). 


THE APPLICATION OF MARKETING ORDERS TO CANNING CROPS AND CANNED FOODS 


Legislation designed to apply mandatory marketing orders to canned foods or 
canning crops has been introduced in Congress repeatedly since 1933, and has 
been the subject of extensive hearings eight times—1934, 1935 1937, 1939, 1940, 
1947, 1948, and 1954. With the benefit of this exhaustive examination explora- 
tion and study, Congress has consistently recognized the compelling reasons for 
rejecting this economic regulation of fruit and vegetable canners. 

Now, once more, it has been proposed that the compulsory marketing order 
provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act be applied to all canned 
foods. As before, the proposal is supported by little else than an apparent desire 
to experiment with regulatory systems that contradict the basic assumptions 
of a competitive economy. As before, there is no real need cited, and there are 
no satisfactory answers to the objections that have led Congress to reject such 
proposals in the past. 
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Initially, it can be said that economic regulation of business is generally re. 
garded as inherently inferior to the capitalistic method of free enterprise, 
Whenever the Federal Government has departed in the past from the ideal of 
economic freedom, it has done so only upon a most convincing showing of neces- 
sity. The regulated industries have typically been in the transportation or 
utility fields, where unique problems apparently make competition less workable, 
Seldom, if ever, has Congress sanctioned a comprehensive regulatory scheme for 
a commercial competitive industry. 

Proponents of mandatory marketing orders in the past have been quick to 
emphasize that the regulation is decentralized, and is carried on primarily on 
the local level by those who are regulated. The first part of this statement is 
only half true, and the second part wholly unfounded. 

As will be shown below, the Secretary of Agriculture is directly involved in 
the formulation, operation, and termination of compulsory marketing orders, 
The specific orders are generally administered by committees of growers ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. Even though the act presently provides that orders 
shall be limited in application to the smallest regional production area practi- 
cable, nationwide orders would almost certainly be imposed for most canning 
crops. Canned foods compete on a national level, and production is spread from 
one end of the country to the other. Thus, decentralization could only be a 
reality for the everyday administration of the order, if that, and certainly not 
for formulation of the terms of the order and operating policy. 

But even if the Secretary’s role is minimized, and even if some amount of local 
autonomy were possible, mandatory marketing orders are no less objectionable. 
The economic freedom of the canner would still be destroyed, and it would make 
little difference to him whether he was regulated by a local grower organization 
or a Washington bureau. 

Thus, marketing orders for canning crops and canned foods are subject to at 
least two very basic objections, aside from any consideration of their practical 
effect on growers, canners, and consumers. They are undemocratic, and they 
are anticompetitive. 

These terms are not meaningless labels: they are accurate factual characteri- 
zations, not denied by marketing order proponents, just ignored. An examina- 
tion of how these orders operate will disclose the extent to which the canner 
would be regulated. 

Perhaps the most convenient method for describing what can be done under 
a marketing order is to quote from a question and answer pamphlet prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture in November of 1954, entitled “Marketing 
Agreements for Fruits and Vegetables.” [Emphasis supplied throughout.] 

Question. What is the distinction between a marketing agreement and a mar- 
keting order? 

Answer. A marketing agreement is a voluntary contract entered into by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and a handler of a particular agricultural commodity. 
Such an agreement affects only those who sign it. If every handler in a par- 
ticular industry signed a marketing agreement, there would be no necessity of 
a marketing order. 

A marketing order is an order issued by the Secretary of Agriculture which 
makes the terms of the marketing agreement program effective upon all han- 
dlers in the industry, irrespective of whether they sign the agreement. In other 
words, a marketing order is a method by which the terms of the program can 
be made effective upon an entire industry. 

Question. Under what conditions can a marketing order be issued? 

Answer. A marketing order for any eligible agricultural commodity can be 
issued only under the following circumstances: 

(a) At least two-thirds of the growers by number, or by volume of prod- 
uct covered by the program, must approve the issuance of the marketing 
order. The two-thirds majority means two-thirds of those participating in 
a referendum and not two-thirds of all growers in the industry. 

(b) The handlers of not less than 50 percent, by volume of the commodity 
covered by the marketing agreement, must sign the agreement. 

(c) If, however, handlers fail or refuse to sign the agreement, the Secre- 
tary may, nevertheless, issue an order (except grapefruit for canning or 
freezing) if he finds and determines that it is the only practical means of 
advancing the interests of producers, and that the failure of handlers to 
sign the agreement tends to prevent the effectuation of the declared policy of 
the act. 
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This difference between a marketing agreement and a compulsory marketing 
order is frequently glossed over by proponents of marketing order legislation, who 
typically lay great emphasis on the self-help characteristics of marketing agree- 
ments. Clause (c) above, based upon section 608¢c(9) of the act, makes it un- 
equivocally clear that a marketing order may be imposed upon the producers and 
handlers of an agricultural commodity, even though one-third of the producers 
and all of the handlers actively oppose it. Canners could be subjected to com- 
prehensive regulation of every aspect of their operations if two-thirds of the 
producers voting in a referendum favor a proposed order. 

The next question concerns the permissible area to be covered: 

Question. What area may be included in a marketing agreement or marketing 
order? 

Answer. There is no specified area which must be included under a marketing 
agreement or marketing order, but the statute requires that any marketing agree- 
ment or marketing order be limited to the smallest regional production area 
practicable. 

This provision would be changed by H.R. 10355, as will be explained below. 

Next we come to the incidence of the controls imposed under a marketing 
order : 

Question. What is regulated under a marketing agreement or marketing order? 

Answer. The burden of regulation under a marketing agreement program falls 
upon handlers. The term “handler” is defined in the marketing agreement and 
order and means the person who markets the product. There is no authority to 
regulate a producer in his capacity as a producer. However, if a producer mar- 
kets his own product he then becomes a handler and is subject to the terms of 
the order. The statute does not permit the regulation of a retainer in the 
capacity of a retailer. 

Not only may they be subjected to an order against their wishes, but “the bur- 
den of regulation under a marketing agreement program falls upon handlers.” 
Although the avowed purpose of a marketing order program is to aid the grower, 
it is the canner who will be regulated, controlled, and deprived of all authority 
to make his own commercial decisions in the purchase of the raw product and, 
more importantly, the marketing of his finished product. 

The next question and answer lays out what type of regulation is involved: 

Question. What type of regulation may be included under a marketing agree- 
ment or marketing order? 

Answer. The statute provides several types of regulatory acitvity. Any ene 
or a combination of the following methods may be used in a marketing agree- 
ment or marketing order: 

(a) Regulation of quality.—This is usually accomplished by specifying 
the grade, size, quality, or maturity of the product which may be shipped to 
market. 

(b) Regulation of quantity.—This method of regulation involves the estab- 
lishment of the quantity of the product which may be shipped to market 
during a specified period. The total quantity is allocated among all handlers 
on the basis of either past performance of handlers or the amount of prod- 
uct each handler has available for current shipment. 

(c) Reserve pools—This method involves the establishment of a reserve 
pool of the product and the equitable distribution of returns derived from 
the sale thereof. 

(d) Surplus control.—This type of regulation involves determining the 
extent of a surplus, providing for the control and disposition thereof, and 
equalizing the burden of surplus elimination among producers and handlers. 

(e) Containers.—A regulation may be undertaken to fix the size, capacity, 
weight, dimensions, or pack of containers which may be used in marketing 
fresh or dried fruits, vegetables, or tree nuts, provided that no action may be 
taken which is in conflict with the standard container acts. 

(f) Research projects.—Provisions may be made to undertake marketing 
research and development projects for the purpose of improving the market- 
ing, distribution, and consumption of the commodities covered. This may in- 
clude marketing research projects and those aimed at disseminating educa- 
tional information for the purpose of increasing consumption of the com- 
modities involved. It does not authorize advertising or sales promotion 
programs. 
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In addition to the above, one or more of the following types or methods of 
regulation may be included in a marketing agreement or marketing order: 

: (a) Unfair trade practices——A method may be provided for prohibiting 
unfair methods of competition and unfair trade practices in the handling 
of agricultural commodities. 

(b) Price posting —This involves the requirement that handlers file their 
selling prices, and such handlers are not permitted to sell at prices lower 
than such prices as filed. Handlers may change the prices at any time, but 
adequate notice must be given thereof. 

(c) Additional provisions.—Such other terms may be included which are 
incidental to and necessary to effectuate the provisions of the program. 

The regulatory controls described above are authorized in section 6OS8e (6) 
and (7) and are summarized in exhibit 1 under the heading “What a Marketing 
Order Can Do.” 

Every aspect of the canner’s operation, including planning, procurement, 
processing, production, and marketing, is thus subject to rigid control under a 
compulsory marketing order, imposed by grower vote and administered by 
grower committees, under supervision at certain stages only by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

To emphasize some of the terms of an order that might be imposed upon 
canners, a canner can be told where he must obtain his raw product, the quantity 
he may obtain from each grower, the quality, grade, and size. The regulation 
must be on a historical basis, thereby creating a completely static industry by 
eliminating possibilities for entry for new growers or hew processors. 

The effect of these provisions is to replace the judgment and independent 
determinations of individual canners and growers with the judgment of a group 
of growers. The experience acquired by canners through many years of operat- 
ing as independent businessmen, fully responsible for their own decisions, is set 
aside in favor of what the growers alone think is advisable with regard to raw 
material production and to processing and merchandising of the canned product, 

Orders may also provide for surplus and reserve pools, despite the fact that 
the crop before processing is highly perishable. Since the canner is paying 
for the administration of these orders, he may find himself in the position of 
paying for crops he will never receive. 

Aside from this extensive regulation of the raw product, marketing orders 
may also be used to impose similar restrictions on the finished product. Orders 
may limit the amount and size and grade of the canned product that may be 
shipped by canners to each consumer market. 

Objectionable as determinations by a group of growers may be with regard 
to regulation of the raw product, similar grower regulation of the canned prod- 
uct, in which the canner has the sole financial investment, becomes utterly 
indefensible. Canners, and canners alone, have had the responsibility to process 
and market their own product, in the light of their own judgment. Independent 
decisions, competitively made, have been primarily responsible for the current 
position of the entire canning industry and of individual canners. 

This independence would now be sacrificed, competition would be eliminated, 
and all decisions would be made by a group of growers with no experience in 
the marketing and distribution of the canned product. 

Despite the fact that the canning industry has always been a pioneer in 
marketing research and development, it is now proposed that these grower 
committees will be able to undertake such programs—at the canner’s expense. 
We shall never understand why Congress should pass a law giving to inexperi- 
enced committees the authority to assess canners for vaguely defined marketing 
and development projects when the industry has traditionally excelled in this 
regard. Such duplication can mean only one thing—a higher priced product 
with no attendant benefit to any of the parties concerned. 

The committees are also to be given sweeping authority to prohibit unfair 
methods of competition and unfair trade practices—a congressional mandate 
almost without limitation. The antitrust laws, enforced and administered by 
the Department of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission, would no longer 
apply to growers and canners. Instead, the Secretary of Agriculture and his 
grower committees would be the sole judge as to what restrictions should be 
imposed upon growers and canners. 

The makeup of these administering committees is left to the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Section 608c(7)(C) of the act authorizes the inclu- 
sion of a provision in an order “providing for the selection, by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, or a method for the selection, of an agency or agencies and defining 
their powers and duties” with regard to administering the order. 
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Canners would thus be assured of no place on the committee, and although 
the Secretary has appointed handlers as members, they are always a minority. 

Of course, even if one or more canners were appointed by the Secretary, the 
individual canner would still be stripped of all responsibility with regard to his 
own operation. Commercial decisions, traditionally left in a free economy to 
the individual businessman, farmer, or canner, would be made by a small grower- 
dominated group, under the supervision of a department of the Federal Govern- 
ment. No amount of canner representation could mitigate this basic objection 
to the regimentation of marketing order controls. 

What about the expenses of administering a marketing order? 

Question. How is a marketing agreement or marketing order financed? 

Answer: The statute specifies that the cost of administration of a marketing 
agreement or marketing order shall be financed by assessments upon handlers. 
The administrative committee prepares a budget each year, together with a 
proposed rate of assessment, and makes such recommendations to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The Secretary fixes the total amount which the committee 
may spend and levies an assessment upon handlers in order to obtain funds to 
finance the program. The assessment is ordinarily in terms of so much per 
box, bag, or other unit of product shipped during each season. The committee 
is responsible for all expenditures. If more money is collected than necessary 
to finance the program it is credited to the handlers for the following year, or 
paid back on a pro rata basis. The committee is required to keep accurate 
books and records and an audit of its books is conducted at least once a year. 

This makes it entirely clear that it is the canners who will pay for a pro- 
gram, imposed against their will upon a vote of the growers, administered by 
a committee dominated by growers, and yet regulating the canner in every 
phase of his operations. 

Question. How are regulations devised and issued? 

Answer. The administrative committee is responsible for recommending to 
the Secretary of Agriculture appropriate regulation of shipments. It should 
be remembered that the marketing agreement and marketing order, except in 
a few instances where minimum standards of quality and maturity are set 
forth, are enabling documents and merely specify the type and permissible 
scope of the regulation; no specific regulations covering any particular period 
of time are ordinarily included. The administrative committee is required to 
analyze crop and market conditions and recommend to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture appropriate regulations and the period of time during which they should 
be made effective. Such a recommendation is transmitted to the Secretary and, 
if approved, an appropriate order is issued. This method permits the repre- 
sentatives of the industry [sic] to devise the type of regulation which should 
be made effective for the industry as a whole. All such regulations must be 
published in the Federal Register. If there is a short crop, or for other reasons 
no regulation is necessary, the agreement and order can be suspended or remain 
inoperative. There is no requirement that the program be operated continu- 
ously each season. 

The committees recommend regulations, which are issued by the Secretary. 
Here again it is clear that the canner will be regulated by people, less fa- 
miliar with the industry than he himself, who have no financial interest in the 
eanned product. 

The comment about the suspension of an order if there is a short crop ignores 
the fact the production controls must necessarily be applied at the beginning of 
the season. Suspension of an order after knowledge of crop loss will ordinarily 
be too late to have any favorable effect on supply for that season. 

On the question of enforcement: 

Question. How is a marketing agreement and marketing order enforced? 

Answer. The enforcement of a marketing agreement and marketing order is 
primarily the responsibility of the Federal Government, but the administrative 
committee is charged with the duty of investigating and reporting camplaints 
of violation. If a violation is discovered, it is investigated and turned over 
to the Department of Justice for prosecution. If regulations are based upon 
the grade, size, quality, or maturity of the product marketed, it is necessary 
to have mandatory inspection of all shipments in order to enforce the terms of 
the regulation. There are three types of legal action which may be taken 
against a person who violates an order: 

(a) Civil action to obtain an injunction. This will prevent the person from 
further violation of the order. 
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(b) Criminal action may be brought in court and if convicted a person may 
be fined not less than $50 and not more than $500 for each violation. 

(c) Civil suit may be instituted for triple damages, under which a person 
may be required to pay three time the value of the product shipped in violation 
of the order. 

If a canner violates an order he is paying for but does not want, he can be 
enjoined from doing so, he can be fined up to $500 for each violation, and he is 
liable for treble damages in a private civil action. 

The injustice of this type of regulation—with this arsenal of penalties— 
is apparent when it is realized that the canner will be exposed to new crimina] 
and civil actions, even though there is no charge or implication that canners 
are presently in any way responsible for the imagined difficulties of the grower. 


NO DEMONSTRATED NEED FOR MARKETING ORDERS TO COVER CANNING CROPS OR 
CANNED FOODS 


Now that the operation of marketing orders with regard to canning crops 
and canned foods has been outlined, it is relevant to consider whether they are 
necessary. 

Whatever may be said for the need for this complicated system of economic 
regulation for some agricultural commodities, there is no demonstrated need 
for the application of marketing orders to canning crops and canned foods, 

Clearly, restrictions on free economic activity and competition should be im- 
posed only when serious evils are shown to exist and it is reasonable to expect 
the proposed regulation will remove those evils without creating new ones. In 
addition, the interests of all affected parties should be recognized and respected. 
Consumers, canners, and growers have a mutual interest in a healthy food 
processing industry that supplies large quantities of high-quality canned fruits 
and vegetables at prices fair to everybody. 

None of these prerequisites to business regulation are present here. First 
of all, no evil is shown to exist. We have attached to this statement a number 
of charts to demonstrate why marketing orders for canning are entirely un- 
necessary and are not adaptable to the canning industry. 

These charts have been drawn to compare the record of the canning and 
processing industry as it was in 1934 and as it has developed through the years, 
up to 1959, without the restrictions of marketing orders or the subsidies of 
other types of farm programs. We picked 1934 because that was the year 
that the agitation began for involuntary Government controls of canned food 
production—supposedly to develop more and better markets for canning crops. 
In addition the 3-year average for 1934-86 is compared with the average for the 
3 most recent years for which data are available (1956-58 or 1957-59). 

Our first two charts (exhibits 2 and 3) show the astounding overall increase 
in the production of fruits and vegetables for processing between 1934 and 
1959. The production of fruits for processing increased from 3.4 million tons 
in 1934 to 9.3 million tons in 1958 and for vegetables from 2.6 million tons in 
1934 to 6.9 million tons in 1959. Production of fruits for processing in 1959 was 
274 percent of 1934 and for vegetables, 265 percent of 1934. At the same time 
the population of the United States in 1959 had increased to only 140 percent 
of what it was in 1934. The next chart (exhibit 4) shows the increase in per 
capita consumption of processed fruits and vegetables. The number of pounds 
per capita of these products annually consumed in the United States has tripled— 
it has gone from 35 pounds to 107 pounds per capita. 

The five maps (exhibits 5 through 9) illustrate the growers’ side of this de- 
velopment and show the vast increase in tonnage of canning crops which have 
gone into this increased production. Equally important, they show the striking 
fashion in which States that 25 years ago had either little or no production, 
today enjoy vast tonnages of canning crops. 

These maps inescapably reveal that any control of canning crops for process- 
ing—necessarily based on historical patterns—would have forestalled this tre- 
mendous development. The first map shows the story on peas (exhibit 5). Each 
mark represents 1,000 tons for processing. The circles show the production in 
1934, and the dots the increase by 1959. The increases in the Midwest are 
striking—the 1959 pea tonnage for processing in Illinois was 1,900 percent of 
what it was in 1934. There were vast increases in Minnesota and Pennsylvania, 
and most dramatic has been the increase in the Pacific Northwest. 

The next map (exhibit 6) shows the same story for snap beans. Here there 
was a phenomenal increase in the tonnage for snap beans for processing in 
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vary many areas including Florida, Texas, Oregon, New York, Wisconsin, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, California, and Washington. 

The map for sweet corn (exhibit 7) indicates that there have been large 
increases in the Mid-Atlantic States, in the Midwest, and once again in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The map for canned tomatoes (exhibit 8) makes clear the large increases 
in Florida, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Texas, and Illinois—and the amazing 
story of California of a phenomenal increase in tonnage grown for processing. 

The last map (exhibit 9) shows the similar increase and distribution by 
States for asparagus. The remarkable shift in the production of asparagus 
away from California to other areas resulted at least in part from the use of 
State marketing orders in California, while the balance of the country was free 
to expand. 

All of these maps make it abundantly clear that any attempt to control 
canning crops would have to be on a national basis. Canned products from 
every producing area meet competitively on grocery store shelves. Moreover, 
there is very great competition among different canned foods. Curtailment of 
production in any one State would not be meaningful. It would simply shift 
production to other areas. 

The next three charts show the dramatic increase in the proportion of fruits 
and vegetables that are processed. ‘In the first we have set forth the comparison 
of production for canning in equivalent units between 1934 and 1959 of apples, 
cherries, peaches, and pears (exhibit 10). The next chart shows the same story 
for sweet corn, peas, snap beans, asparagus, and tomatoes (exhibit 11). The 
third chart (exhibit 12) shows an even more dramatic story of production of 
citrus for processing. This is broken down for oranges, grapefruit, and lemons, 
for which the increases in tonnage have been remarkable. 

The increases in tonnage have brought large cash returns to the growers in 
these areas for each of these crops. The next chart (exhibit 13) shows the 
increase in price per ton on a comparable basis for the five major vegetables 
for processing since 1934. But this is not the entire story. For in the case of 
these major vegetables, the yields per acre grown for processing have increased 
tremendously with the development of new varieties, mechanization, and im- 
proved cultural techniques developed by growers and canners working together. 
The changes in yield per acre since 1934 are shown in exhibit 14. 

The next two charts show the increased prices per ton for four deciduous 
fruits (exhibit 15) and for citrus fruits (exhibit 16). Along with tremendously 
increasing volumes, the increase in price per ton of these fruits has been indeed 
substantial. 

The canning industry has developed vastly increased markets for canned 
fruits and vegetables, and the return to the grower has increased. None of 
this would have been possibJe unless the canning industry had made itself so 
efficient that these products could in turn be sold to consumers at» prices that 
are attractive. 

The final chart (exhibit 17) shows that canned fruits and vegetables have 
been delivered to the consumer at prices far below those of other foods. Not 
only has this industry increased its markets, opened up vast new canning areas, 
but it has also over the past 25 years provided consumers with the best buy in 
the market basket. It has done all of this within a free economy and without 
mandatory marketing controls imposed upon it. Instead, the relationship be- 
tween canner and grower has typically been one of complete freedom, within 
an overall atmosphere of cooperation. 

Vegetable growers have for a number of years operated under a system that 
gives them the greatest degree of freedom and flexibility. Before the planting 
season they are offered canning-crop contracts, at competitive prices. If the 
price is not attractive, they can reject the offer and turn their land to other 
crops. If the contract looks profitable, they proceed without the usual risks 
attendant to so many farm operations. 

Under canner-grower contracts, the canner typically provides high-quality 
seed, as well as continual advice or assistance in growing, harvesting, and crop 
treatment. He may even lend the grower money or advance a part of the con- 
tract price. When the crop matures, the grower knows he has a buyer who 
will take the entire production from the contracted acreage. 

Many of the risks that usually accompany agricultural endeavor are there- 
fore transferred from the grower to the canner. He takes the crop at the agreed- 
upon price, regardless of market changes. He puts the product into a non- 
perishable state, and then undertakes to market it. If there has been over- 
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supply, the economic loss is the canner’s, but at least the product is now nop. 
perishable and need not be marketed immediately. 

This system of contract farming has been developed through trial and error 
over a long period of years. Currently much is heard of vertical integration and 
its advantages or disadvantages. We believe that the traditional canner-grower 
relationship provides most of the benefits of integration without its attendant 
limitations. 

Another point that should be emphasized is the canner’s unique position in 
relation to other segments of the food industry. A frequently heard justification 
for regulatory farm programs is that the numerous middlemen are reaping 
increasingly large profits at the expense of the farmer. That this has not been 
the case for canners is made clear in a print published by the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry in November of 1955, entitled “Price Spreads in 
the Canning Industry.” This brief report should be read in its entirety, but 
it is well here to quote the initial paragraph : 

“Income and cost data for approximately 25 percent of the fruit and vegetables 
eanned in the fiscal year 1954-55 indicate that canners had a net income before 
taxes of 3.70 percent of sales and a net profit of 2.08 percent of sales after 
payment of Federal income taxes.” 

The accompanying table (exhibit 18), taken from Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
figures, shows that the canners’ net profits as a percentage of net sales have 
been above 5 percent in only 1 year since 1931. 

It is difficult indeed to understand the proposal for mandatory marketing 
order legislation for canning crops. The industry has an unusually fine record 
of growth and development, and no quarrel can be found with the performance of 
canners in serving the public at a modest profit. 


HARMFUL EFFECTS OF APPLYING MARKETING ORDERS TO CANNED FOODS AND CANNING 
CROPS 


The basic purpose of any compulsory marketing order program is to limit 
production, and thereby raise the price of the commodity. It is thought that 
by this method the grower can increase his yearly net income, but any realistic 
consideration of the problems connected with canned fruits and vegetables com- 
pels the conclusion that restricted production and higher prices can only lead 
to serious difficulties. 

First of all, nature is unpredictable and has never been known to cooperate 
consistently with the well-ordered plans of men. At some given year a system 
of production limitations (in the case of marketing orders for canning crops, 
effected indirectly by restricting what each handler can take from each grower) 
may work, to the extent that normal consumer demand for a high-quality product 
is satisfied, but not surpassed. But it is just as likely that unforeseen natural 
phenomena will result in a smaller crop than expected, or in lower quality. 
By that time the production limitations put into effect at the beginning of the 
season cannot be changed. Under those circumstances, the individual grower, 
whose production already has been restricted by marketing order controls, will 
not be able to grow his allocated quota of a high-quality product. 

A second factor frequently ignored by advocates of marketing orders is that 
higher prices do not automatically lead to greater profits. The cross elasticity of 
foods has been shown to be fairly high—that is, the housewife is constantly shop- 
ping for the best bargains, and if a particular product is too expensive she will 
purchase alternative products. 

Few foods have a fixed demand. Thus, an elaborate program designed to limit 
production and adjust prices may well result in consumer rejection. And once 
consumers stop buying a product, it may take more than a lower price to induce 
them to purchase it again on a regular basis. 

A third objection to production limitations is that they tend to stifle growth 
and development. Charts have already been referred to that reflect the astound- 
ing increases in the packs of processed fruits and vegetables. Per capita con- 
sumption of these products has risen steadily. 

If marketing and production controls had been applied in earlier years there 
is no question but that the industry could not have approached this record. Im- 
proved grower and canner techniques have spurred marketing innovations, and 
vice versa. New and improved products gain consumer acceptance, which soon 
turns into a growing demand. Individual canners and growers are constantly 
experimenting, testing, and investing in order to gain a larger share of the 
market. 
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A fourth factor reiated to those listed above is that any system of production 
limitations, even if implemented through restrictions on what canners can pur- 
chase, must eventually operate upon individual growers. Some means must be 
found to allocate a quota to each grower before planting begins. The only satis- 
factory method yet developed to accomplish this has been upon an historical 
pasis. 

Production is thereby geared to past performance, and the flexibility so neces- 
sary to a dynamic industry is sacrificed. There is no incentive for the efficient 
grower who can increase production and quality at lower cost, for he knows his 
production quota can only rise proportionately with other growers in his area. 

This allocation of quotas on an historical basis also operates disadvantage- 
ously for areas and States that would otherwise be inclined to produce a crop not 
previously grown. The maps portraying the increased production since 1934 
make it clear that if marketing orders had restricted production to early 1930 
levels, many States now producing thousands of tons-of canning crops could never 
have done so. 

It is inconceivable that any program of regulatory controls could effectively 
deal with these factors. Supply and demand operating on a competitive system 
within which each grower and canner responds as his experience and knowledge 
dictate have so far more than satisfied the interests of everybody concerned. 

The vital grower-canner relationship is the point on which all competing 
interests are balanced. Unless that relationship is governed by freedom of 
choice—reflecting estimates of the economic situation, consumer demand, avail- 
able supply, quality of product, personal trust and confidence, and efficiency of 
operation—the inevitable result is an imbalance that can only operate to every- 
body’s disadvantage. 

A familiar tactic of those proposing the application of marketing orders to 
canning crops is to inquire into the mutuality of interest of growers and canners. 
Canners are frequently heard to stress the mutuality of interest between canners 
and growers, and marketing order proponents argue from this that canners should 
have no reason to fear administration of marketing orders by grower committees. 
This conclusion presumes an identity of interest between the two parties, not just 
a large area of common interests. 

Most canners and growers recognize that both will benefit from a system of 
cooperation in the producing of a high-quality product. The consumer must be 
satisfied if canned foods are to be sold, and both canners and growers cooperate 
to achieve this result. But there is nevertheless an area where the two parties 
must bargain—where their interests are not identical, and a compromise agree- 
ment must be made. This area typically includes price and other conditions to 
the contract. 

An important point to note in regard to this bargaining is that the consumer’s 
interest is here represented by the canner’s knowledge and experience with mar- 
keting factors relating to merchandising the finished canned food. The grower 
is in no position to know or appreciate consumer tastes and demands. The can- 
ner is, and he takes these into consideration when negotiating for the quantity, 
quality, yield and price of the raw product. 

Thus, if the grower is left to establish price, quality, yield and quantity 
on his own, as he would through a grower referendum on the order itself or 
through grower committee administration of marketing orders, not only would 
there be an imbalance in favor of growers, but there would also be a concomitant 
neglect of the consumer’s interest. 

Even the most farsighted group of growers could not help but give some dis- 
tortion to the supply and demand factors. No reasonable figures could be 
established without precise knowledge of marketing conditions, and it is the 
canner more than any other party who has this information. More importantly, 
all interests can be balanced only through the system of a competitive market. 


PROPOSAL TO AUTHORIZE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND STIPULATION OF PRICES UNDER 
FEDERAL MARKETING ORDERS 


Up to this point, our statement has concerned itself with the proposal in 
Section 101(a)(1) of H.R. 10855 to authorize the application of compulsory 
marketing orders to canning crops and canned foods. We have so far dealt with 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 as it now stands. But sec- 
tion 101(a) (3) of the bill would amend subsection 608¢c(7) of the act to grant 
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even greater authority to the Secretary of Agriculture and the administering 
committees than they now have. 

This proposal would add to the terms that may be included in an order by 
adding a new paragraph (E) to subsection 608c(7), which would read: 

“(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of standards governing 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with existing firms engaged in mar- 
keting or processing of any agriculture commodity listed in section 8¢(2), con- 
cerning stipulation of prices, volume, shipping dates, transportation carrier, 
grades, and size, both previous to and during marketing season, and governing 
the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in connection with negotiating 
such contractual agreements, and providing that the expense of administering 
such order be paid from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order.” 

It is difficult to say exactly what is intended by this new provision, for we have 
seen no explanation by its proponents. By its terms, the section authorizes the 
inclusion in mandatory marketing orders—which would be administered by com- 
mittees selected by the Secretary of Agriculture—provisions establishing “stand- 
ards governing the negotiation of contractual agreements” with marketing or 
processing firms, concerning stipulation of prices, volume, grades, and size, and 
standards “governing the terms of sale of any agricultural commodity in con- 
nection with negotiating such contractual agreements.” 

Ostensibly the Secretary or a committee appointed by him could decide that 
the negotiation of contractual agreements with marketing or processing firms 
should be handled on a collective basis—the producers dealing as a group with 
the processors as a group. Going further, the committee itself could stipulate 
minimum prices at which commodities could be sold, and could Outline in detail 
the “terms of sale of any agricultural commodity.” 

In addition, section 101(a)(2) of the bill would amend section 608¢(3) of 
the act to provide an all-encompassing antitrust immunity, to the effect that 
“the formulation of the terms of any such order for proposal to the Secretary or 
the carrying out of any provisions of this section shall not be in violation of any 
of the antitrust laws of the United States and shall be deemed unlawful.” 

At the present time the act contains explicit antitrust immunity only for mar- 
keting agreements, in section 608b, but the courts have made it clear that activi- 
ties pursuant to a marketing order also share this immunity. United States v. 
Borden Co., 308 U.S. 188, 201-2 (1989) (dictum); United States v. Universal 
Miik Bottle Service, Inc., 85 F. Supp. 622, 680 (S.D. Ohio 1949) (dictum). 

This antitrust immunity already precludes action by the Government or by 
individuals against a party acting pursuant to a marketing agreement or order 
authorized by the act. The proposed amendment would make this point clear 
beyond doubt, and would grant similar protection for the “formulation of the 
terms” of a marketing order. 

Combining a broad antitrust immunity with comprehensive regulation of bar- 
gaining and terms of sale, these provisions of H.R. 10355 could be effectively 
employed to remove all traces of competition from the production and sale of 
agricultural commodities. 

Growers’ committees, appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, would have 
the authority to regulate every phase of marketing and processing agricultural 
commodities. This regulation could vary from regional—or nationwide—collec- 
tive bargaining, to the establishment of quotas, allocation of markets, and stipu- 
lation of price. 

The effect upon the Nation’s economy of a measure such as this is difficult to 
predict, but it is safe to say that canners would not be the only group that 
would be seriously affected. The public would almost certainly pay increasingly 
higher prices for food. 

A final amendment to the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 
proposed in H.R. 10355 provides that section 8c(11) be amended to read, in part: 

“(A) Any order issued under this section may be made applicable to any or 
all production or marketing areas of any commodity or product thereof, as the 
Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the declared policy of 
the act, as amended.” 

Thus, nationwide marketing orders are expressly authorized and contem- 
plated. One committee appointed by the Secretary could have virtually unlim- 
ited authority over the production, distribution, pricing, and marketing of the 
total national supply of an agricultural commodity. 

The removal of competition from the agricultural segment of the American 
economy, and the elimination of virtually all safeguards designed to protect the 
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public from monopolistic practices in the production and distribution of food 
products, are indeed significant departures from the traditional principles gov- 
erning congressional action. The National Canners Association firmly believes 
that it is to the interest of the country as a whole, as well as growers, processors 
and distributors of food products, that title I, part I, of H.R. 10355 not be 


enacted. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It is the position of the National Canners Association that— 

(1) The elaborate controls authorized by compulsory marketing order 
legislation would be undemocratic as applied to canners, and would result 
in regimentation of the canning industry, in that a marketing order can be 
issued upon the basis of grower approval over the objections of all processors 
who would be governed thereby. In addition, administrative committees 
would not necessarily have canner representation. Canners would be sub- 
ject to extensive regulation of their business activity by a group of their 
suppliers, but the canners would bear the expenses of the regulation and 
would be exposed to the risk of penalties. 

(2) Mandatory marketing orders are anticompetitive in that they sub- 
stitute economic regulation for free competition. Flexibility, incentive, 
growth, and development are all sacrificed. 

(3) Every phase of the canner’s business operations would be controlled 
if compulsory marketing orders were applied to canned foods and canning 
crops. A canner could be told from whom he may buy his raw product, in 
what amounts, what quality, size, and grade, and at what price. Similar 
eontrols could be placed on the production and marketing of the canned 
product. 

(4) No evil has been shown to exist to justify the authorization of 
mandatory marketing orders for canning crops. Canned foods have con- 
tinued their phenomenal record of growth and development, free of regu- 
latory restraints. 

(5) The regulatory scheme authorized by compulsory marketing order 
legislation would restrain the development and restrict the growth of canned 
foods. Any system embodying crop limitation could be disastrous in years 
of crop loss. The historical basis of production allocations limits entry and 
encourages indifferent farming practices. Artificially raised prices for 
canned foods could drive customers to alternative products and permanently 
reduce the consumer demand for canned fruits and vegetables. 

(6) The consumer would almost certainly lose from any system of re- 
stricted production, increased prices, and reduced competition. Growers 
committees would have neither the knowledge nor experience to reflect con- 
sumer tastes and demands for canned foods. 

(7) The provisions of H.R. 10355 broadening antitrust immunity under 
marketing orders, authorizing national marketing orders, and providing for 
collective bargaining and stipulation of prices for the raw product, would 
vastly expand the already broad provisions of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937. Competition in the production, processing, and 
distribution of most food products would be virtually eliminated, and all 
antitrust safeguards against monopolistic and anticompetitive practices 
would be removed. 

In conclusion, the National Canners Association respectfully urges that Con- 
gress not enact title I, part I of H.R. 10355, in the interests of growers, proc- 
essors, distributors, consumers, and the general public. 


(The exhibits (charts) accompanying the above National Canners 
Association statement have been submitted and may be found in the 
committee files. ) 

(The National Milk Producers Federation statement has been sub- 
mitted and is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF E. M. Norton, SECRETARY, NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration is opposed to H.R. 103855 and similar bills. 

The provision in title I, part I, calling for the termination of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 on December 31, 1965, would needlessly 
interfere with an effective law on which the orderly marketing of nearly half 
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the milk produced in the United States depends. Since producers may, under 
the act, terminate any order at any time, this provision is of no benefit to them, 
Any proposal to terminate the act would immediately inhibit program planning 
in markets in need of an order. It takes approximately 1 year and consider. 
able energy and money to develop a marketing order. There must be reason 
able assurance that the act will be there and in substantially the same form 
by the time the order becomes operative. As the date for termination approaches, 
planning and activity would cease even with respect to existing orders. This 
uncertainty would surely be reflected in the marketing of milk to the detriment 
of both producers and consumers, since it would make it virtually impossible 
for cooperatives to maintain efficient operations to accommodate market needs 
within the objectives of the milk marketing orders. 

In addition to setting a termination date for the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937, the bill makes it mandatory that the Secretary hold hearings 
to consider orders upon the request of any producers without regard to whether 
a majority favors the hearing. Unless a majority of producers is interested in 
a hearing, this provision in the bill could result in wasted effort since the statute 
requires approval of two-thirds of the producers before an order can be made 
effective. 

Under the bill, it would be mandatory for the Department of Agriculture to 
assist any producers in the preparation of briefs for hearings on proposed 
orders. While it might well be proper for the Department to assist in such 
matters by making statistics and information available to the parties, and by 
providing help on procedural matters, the Department should maintain its 
current position of objectivity in connection with order hearings. It should not 
be placed in a position which would require it to evaluate its own work in 
determining whether or not an order should be issued in a given situation, and 
what its terms should provide. 

The bill also provides that where more than 50 percent of a commodity pro- 
duced in the United States is regulated by one or more orders, a nationwide 
order may be initiated by the administrative personnel of the Department of 
Agriculture rather than by the concerned producers. Such a provision runs 
contrary to one of the basic objectives of the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937, which is to provide orders at the option of producers. 

In part II of title I, provision is made for the holding of referendums among 
individual producers on proposed programs. No provision is made in the bill 
to permit bloc voting by farmer cooperatives. 

Bloc voting is one of the major ways in which farmers can act together 
effectively through their cooperatives in the interest of all their members. 
Cooperatives are democratically controlled by their members and if the members 
desire to exercise their voting privilege en bloc through the cooperative, they 
should be accorded the right to do so on a voluntary basis. Basie principles 
of membership relations assure that the cooperative bloc vote will accurately 
reflect the thinking of the majority of its membership. 

Failure to provide for bloc voting by cooperatives would play into the hands 
of minority groups which do not represent the thinking of the majority and 
whose main interest might be to confuse and delay the matter and thereby 
prevent action being taken within any reasonable time. 

Title I, part I, section 102, provides that if a nationwide marketing order 
is established for any commodity the Secretary shall declare any national com- 
modity stabilization program under title I, part II, to be inoperative. If, under 
the definition of “commodity” in title I, part II, section 157, all milk were con- 
sidered one commodity, a real question arises as to the status of stabilization 
programs for manufacturing milk. This question arises from the fact that the 
milk order program is used for grade A milk, and the dairy price support pro- 
gram is used for manufacturing milk. 

We appreciate this opportunity to present the views of the National Milk 
Producers Federation on this proposed legislation. 


(Whereupon, at 11:20 a.m., the committee proceeded into executive 
session. ) 
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